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Most Noblb Ladt, 

Assured that this simple narrative, the most remarkable events of 
which are still fresh in your Ladyship's memory, will be found far more 
interesting to the public than flaany highly- vrought works of fiction, and 
that to none will it prove mote •^toQftaiAe \((Kin^yb';^pnT Ladyship, who 
for many years resided in this coiinVy, beldyed:^d respected by all who 
knew you for the. encouragement yQU.*alQP5i^eJ to every amiable virtue ; to 
you it is, dedicated, with sincere f eapwt'; V]^ Jyopr Ladyship's humbb 
and devoted servant, 

RICHARD COBBOLD. 

Rectory, Wartham^ MMr Diss, Suffolk, 



f^EFACE. 



I^DEPENDENTLT of this simple history being a relation of facts, «dU known 
to many persons- of the highest respectability still living in the couiity of Suf- 
folk, it is hoped that an instruttire lesson maybd conveyed by Jt to many, who 
may not yet have seen the necessity of early and religious instruction. 

These pages will prove, in a remarkable manner, that however great may be 
the natural endowments of the human mind, yet, without the culture of reli- 
gious principles; and the constant discipline of the Holy Spirit, they will never 
enable their possessor to resist the temptations of passion, but will be as likely 
to lead to great crimes as to great virtues. 

It will be seen that from -the want alone of the early iippressions of religion, 
the heroine of these pages fell into errors of temper and passion, which led to 
the violation of the laws of Grod and man; but that, after the inculcation of 
Christian faith ^nd virtue^ she . becaine copspicuoiis for the sincerity of her 
reformation and for ^i^'^ex^i^piarylidre: ^Sal though it pleased Grod to grant her 
" a place of repentaade,^' yet it T^as 'through such bitter sorrows and sufFeringa 
of mind and body as sEq most devo^fly desired others might be spared. 

The publiq may depend iitpoi^ tlie t^Jith^of the main featuresof this narrative; 
indeed, most of the fac;t^*r^'j[^ded.'^6i^ matters of public notoriety at the time 
of their occurrence. ^Tiie^ aiAhor who here details them is a son of the lady 
with whoni this "extraordinary female lived, and from whose hands he received 
the letters and the facts here given. He is persuaded, that much, will be found 
in the history of Margaret Catchpole, highly worthy of praise; and imitation; 
and if that which is unworthy shall only be taken as a warning example, 
he humbly hopes that the pul)lic will be both gratified and benefited by the 
publication. 

Rectoiyi Wortham. 
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THE HISTORY 



MARGARET CATCHPOLE. 



CHAPTER I. 

BARLT 8CEKS8. 

The heroibe of this romantic but perfect- 
1? true narrative was born in the year 1773. 
There was a large tract of extra-parochial 
land toward! the north of the bounds of the 
parish of Nacton, Suffolk, reaching from 
Rushmere Heath down to the banks of the 
beautiful river Orwell. This tract was known 
by the name of Wolf kettel, and commenced 
at the Seven Hills, and terminated on the 
south side of Alneshbourne Priory. 

The spot called the Seven Hills, though 
originally there were sixteen, was, in all 
probability, the site of the famous battle of 
Arwell, fought between the Earl of tJlf ket- 
tel and the Danes, in a. d. 1010. It was a 
wild waste, and a great part of it to this day 
remains much in the same state, fit only for 
sheepwalks or a warren, or as a preserve for 
game. The tract lying nearest to the Or- 
well was very early brought into cultivation ; 
and at the time this narrative commences, 
was famous for the production of the best 
barley in the county. In a cottage on these 
lands lived Jonathan Catchpole, an industri- 
ous laborer, and father of six children, of 
whom Margaret was the second daughter, 
and youngest child but one. 

The farm upon which the father and his 
sons worked was then held by Mr. Denton, 
who was well known for his famous Suffolk 
cart-horses — strong bone, short joints, clean 
legs, stout chests, high crests, light chest- 
nut, with silvery manes, and tails that ought 
to have swept the ground, but for a barba- 
rous custom of docking them at that period, 
one of the most insane fashions of the day. 

Jonathan Catchpole had a team of these 
horses to look after, and was the head plough- 
man on the estate. His boys were engaged 
in various parts of the farm. 

The youngest daughter was made a sort 
of pet by the rest of the family ; and, as the 
eldest girl was always of a sickly oonstitu- 
tioD, it fell to the lot of Margaret to carry 



her father's and brothers* meiCls to them in 
the field. 

Who has not seen the healthy face of 
childhood in those ever interesting years 
when activity commences ? And what phil- 
anthropist, delighting in scenes of genuine 
simplicity and nature, could fail to admire 
the ruddy glow of youth, and the elastic step 
of confidence, with which the young female 
peasant bounds to meet a parent or a brother, 
at the welcome hour of noon, bearing the 
frugal dinner of bread and cheese, or it may 
sometimes chance to be bread and pork ? 

The child becomes of some consequence, 
intrusted with the basket of provision ; and, 
as she stands against the bank of the hedge- 
row, watching the progressive march of the 
horses as they come toward her, drawing 
the plough and turning over the soil, guided 
as they are by the steady hand of her father, 
she presents a picture worthy of observa- 
tion. 

On these occasions, Margaret was as 
punctual to her hour as the sun. On reach- 
ing the field she would set her basket down 
and jump into her father's arms, and kiss his 
warm forehead, and receive in return a re- 
ward, which even in infancy gave her the 
utmost delight, viz. a seat upon one of the 
horses' backs, and there she would remain 
till she was taken off by the same hands 
which placed her there, and gave her the 
empty basket to carry home. . « 

" May I come in the evening, father t** 
she used to say, as she looked wistfully 
round the horizon, to see if any appearance 
of rain foreboded an unfavorable answer; 
for this request to " come in the evening" 
contained an imaginative delight, exceeding 
in its kind the prospect of the fox-hunter 
for a coming run. For Margraret, when 
she did " come in the evening," used to have 
the privilege of riding home one of the 
plough-horses. 

This was a singular penchant for a fe« 
male child to imbibe, but with it mingled 
the pleasure of her father's and brotbAsif 
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smiles ; and this, after a day of toil, seemed 
to give elasticity to their spirits, and formed 
an agreeable change to the unvarying mo- 
notony of ploughing straight lines, the clink- 
ing of chains, and their rural ^\wooah come 
alher^ worecy wooo, jeh V* soimds as lining 
telligible to some readers as the language 
of the savages of the Caribbee islands, when 
first discovered. 

Sometimes the crack of the whip would 
make the horses starts and $he young men, 
her brothers, who would try to frighten 
their sister, found, instead of so doing, that 
it only increased the pleasure of her ride. 
At length, she began to trot the leading 
horse home. 

After a time,- this privilege was extended 
to riding the farm-horses down to water; 
and this appears to have been the very sum- 
mit of Margaret's delight. She used to 
take her brother's whip in her tiny hand, 
drive the whole team before her into the 
'water, keep them in order while there, and 
then drive them out again, up the sandy 
lane, into the stable-yard. 

It is well known that at such times it is 
no easy task to sit a cart-horse ; for they 
will kick, and plunge, and exhibit that rough 
kind of amusement known by the name of 
" horse-play," which has as much of shriek- 
ing and biting as it has of gambolling in it. 

In going out to, and coming home from 
water, horses accustomed to the heaviest 
labor, if at all well-fed, will exhibit nO 
mean share of this species of spirit ; and 
wo be to the lad without a whip in his hand, 
or who has not a very steady seat! 

Gainsborough and Constable were both 
lovers of the scenfery around Ipswich ; and 
many are the sketches in the possession of 
their Suffolk friends, which speak their ad- 
miration of the beautiful landscapes which 
feurround the river Orwell. 

Had^ these artists seen Margaret in her 
equestrian character, they would have im- 
mortalized her ; for nothing could have been 
more appropriate to the spirit of their works. 
' Margaret was fearless as a Newmarket 
jockey ; and never was known to have had 
p, single fall. She kept her seat as well as 
any of the tutored children of the celebrated 
Ibut unfortunate Ducrow ; indeed, it may be 
fairly questioned if any one of his troop 
jcould have managed to sit a Suffolk cart- 
horse with the same composure. 

The fame of our young heroine's exploits 
reached but little farther than the seques- 
tered farmhouse to which her parents be- 
longed, excepting now and then at the Ips- 
wich raccfe, when some of the lads saw an 
aiykward rider, they would exclaim to each 
other, " Margaret would beat him hollo W." 
I Time flew swiftly on, producing ho far- 
mer change in the family of the Catchpoleis 



than what may be usually seen in the hab- 
itations of the laboring class. Those art 
generally the most stationary race of all 
people in a parish, who have constant em- 
ployment on a large farm : the owners of 
lands change their places of abode — sell 
their estates — and leave the country; th« 
tenants frequently change their occupations ; 
but the laborer remains to cultivate the soil, 
and is always found a resident among those 
" poor who ishail nevter perish out of tht 
land, '' They hav# thfeir friends and fellow- 
laborers, and feel as much interest in each 
other's welfare as the members of richer or 
wider-spread fraternities. 

The Catchpoles and the CrackneUs wer« 
two families that principally worked upoa 
the lands of Mr. Denton. Their houses 
were indeed widely separated ; but as their 
labors were in the same field, their occa- 
sions of meeting were frequent, their Inti- 
macy became strict, and they were of mu?- 
tual assistance to each other. ^One lived 
near the street at Nacton, and the other 
upon the farm ; so that whenever there was 
any occasion to go to Nacton, the Catch- 
poles always had a friend's house^to call at, 
and the CrackneUs were as constantly using 
the Catchpoles' cottage at the entrance of 
the lane leading down to the farmhouse. 

This intimacy was productive of especial 
accommodation on the Sabbath-day ; for the 
Catchpoles being at a great distance from 
church, they made use of the CrackneUs* 
cottage, near the street, 'and used to carry 
their meals there, with the view of attend- 
ing the church service twice on that day. 

At that time, education was not so widely 
spread as it is now ; asd the particular spot 
in which this laborer's cottage stood being 
extra-parochial, they had to seek what little 
instruction they could obtain from the neigh- 
boring parish of Nacton. The Reverend 
Mr. Hewett was as attentive tc| his people 
as he could be, and Was much assisted in 
his duties by the family of Admiral Vernon, 
who at that time lived at Orwell Park, ^nd 
by Philip Broke, Esq., the great landlord 
of that district, and the father of our deeply- 
lamented and gallant Suffolk hero, Sir Philip 
. Broke. But education was not considered 
then so great a desideratum as it is now, 
though the pious wish of England's patri- 
archal sovereign, George III., " that every 
cottager might have a Bible, and be able to 
read it," was nobly responded to through 
every densely-peopled district in the kihg?.. 
dom. 

The religious notions of the Catchpoles 
were confined to what ihey heai'd and what 
they practised, for not one of the family 
could read a word. They all knew the 
Lotd's Prayer and the Ten Commandments, 
and understood &ofti the public lessons of 
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the Sabbath the history of creation and re- 
demption. They could feel much pleasure 
in their Sabbath evenings' conversation 
about the Word they had heard read and 
preached ; and would have highly valued 
any education which might have been of- 
fered to them for their enlightenmeAt. 

The after-history of our heroine will 
show that one, at least, of that family had 
every requisite, as far as regarded talents, 
for making great progress, had she pos- 
sessed the means and oj>portunity. 

The Catchpoles were not an irreligious 
family, though they could none of them 
read or write. They were not ignorant, 
though they were uneducated. The father 
always repeated aloud the Lord's Prayer 
every night before his family retired to 
rest, and the first thing before they went 
to their work in the morning. They were 
generally respected by their master and 
mistress, their friends and acquaintance. 
They were a well-conducted, orderly family, 
and were united in love as dearly as those 
who had the greater zest of education and 
cultivation to heighten their domestic affec- 
tions. 

Margaret grew up to her thirteenth year, 
a fine, active, intelligent girl. She had a 
brother younger than herself by five or six 
years, of whom she was very fond, from 
having nursed him during the occasional 
absence of her mother. Her, elder sister 
' was always, as we have stated, of a sickly 
constitution, and very delicate : she had 
very little bodily strength, but she had 
learned to knit and to sew, and in these 
things she excelled; and was the seam- 
stress of the whole family. She was of a 
sweet temper, so gentle, so affectionate, 
and so quiet, that, though a complete con- 
trast to her sister, she nevertheless main- 
tained a just ascendency oyer the high 
spirit of Margaret, which was always curb- 
ed by any quiet reproof from the calm wis- 
dom of the invalid. 

Margaret loved and respected her almost 
as much as she did her mother ; and was 
always ready to do any thing to oblige her. 
Though a child of only thirteen years of 
age, she could be trusted to go to the town 
of Ipswich, four miles distant, to fetch her 
sister's medicine from the house of the 
doctor. If he ever gave her money, which 
he occasionally did, she always brought 
home something which she thought would 
be acceptable to poor Susan. 

We have seen something of Margaret's 
infant spirit ; we must now record a simple 
fact of ,her childhood; which exhibits a 
singular instance of intrepidity and presence 
of mind in a child not yet fourteen years 
old. 

It chanced that her mother one day sent 



her down to the farmhouse to ask for a 
little broth, which had been promised by 
Mrs. Denton, her mistress, for poor Susan. 
Her father and her brothers were all at 
work on a distant part of the farm ; and, 
being harvest-time, master and man were 
every one engaged. When Margaret ar- 
rived at the gate she heard a shriek from a 
female in the house, and in another minute 
she was in the kitchen, where the mistress 
of the house had suddenly fallen down in a 
fit. In one moment the girl of fourteen ex- 
hibited a character which showed the pow- 
erful impetus of a strong mind. The two 
girls in the house were shrieking with 
fright over their fallen mistress, and were 
incapable of rendering the least assistance. 
They stood wringing their hands and stamp- 
ing their feet, and exclaiming, " Oh, my 
mistress is dead ! — Oh, my mistress is 
deadV 

" She is not dead !" said Margaret, " she 
is not dead ! Don't stand blubbering there, 
but get some cold water ; lift up her head, 
untie her cap, loose her gown, and raise 
her into the chair." Not waiting to see 
how her words were taken, she did the 
work herself, and caused the others to help 
her. She used the water freely, and gave 
the chest full play, dragged the chair toward 
the door, sent one of the girls for sojue 
vinegar, and made the other rub her hands 
and feet ; and did not slacken her attention^ 
until she saw some symptoms of returning 
animation. When the breathing became 
more composed, and the extremities more 
sensitive, she sent off one of the girls to 
the harvest-field for help; and telling the 
servant-girl that she was going for Doctor 
Stebbing, she went to the stable, unslipped 
the knot by which the pony was tied to the 
rack, and \vith only the halter in her hand, 
without saddle^ or bridle, she sprang upon 
the fiery little Suffolk Punch, snapped her 
fingers instead of a whip, and was up the 
sandy lane, and on to the high road to Ips- 
wich, before the other girl was fairly across 
the first field towards her master. She did 
not stop even to tell her mother where she 
was going, but dashed past the cottage. 

On she went, and well had she her own 
wishes answered by the fiery little animal 
she bestrode. Her heart was up, and so 
was the pony's, who, feeling a light weight 
upon his back, and a tight seat over his 
ribs, gave full play to his lungs and legs, 
and answered to her heart's content the 
snap of the finger for expedition. Those 
who beheld the animal Would be astonished, 
and ask where all the speed could be. But 
speed there was, in his strong and well-knit 
limbs. So close was he put together, that * 
his action was almost like a ball bounding 
down the side of Malvern hills. Nc^^^vfiss^^ 
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seemed to check the speed of Margaret or 
her steed. She passed every cart logging 
on to Ipswich market, without takmg any 
notice of the drivers, though she knew ma- 
ny of them well. Her mistress and the 
doctor were the only things in her mind's 
eye at this time, and they were four miles 
asunder, and the sooner she could bring 
then together the better. She even met 
Admiral Vernon^s carriage just as she 
turned on to the Ipswich race-course, at the 
part now called Nacton Corner. , The Ad- 
miral's attention was called to the extraor- 
dinary sight of a female child astride a pony 
at full speed, with nothing but a halter over 
his head, and that held as loosely as if the 
rider wished to go at full speed. The ser- 
vants called to the child, and even the Ad- 
miral was sufficiently excited to do the 
same ; but he might as well have attempted 
to stop a vessel in full sail, with a strong 
and favorable wind. 

Away she dashed, regardless of any im- 
pediment. She passed one young farmer 
from Stratton Hall, who rode what might 
be termed a high-bred horse. It was a no- 
ble turf, and an open course ; and the young 
man, as much astonished as if it were an 
apparition before him, though convinced 
that it was flesh and blood, stuck his spurs 
into his charger's side, and gave him his 
rein, with the full determination to overtake 
her. But this was not so easy a task as he 
anticipated. The little nag, hearing the 
clank of heels behind him, turned his head 
first on one side, then on the other ; and 
lifting up his nose like a stag, darted on- 
ward with redoubled speed. Not Mazeppa 
with more sudden bound could have sprung 
forward with more spirit than this wild lit- 
tle homebred nag did down the wide turf 
of the race-course. The youth called aloud 
to know what was the matter, but Margaret 
heeded him not ; and long before she reached 
the stewards' stand, she had fairly distanced 
the young squire of Stratton Hall. At 
length she reached the end of the race- 
course, and came on to the common of 
Bishop's Hill. It is a very deep descent 
down that hill to the town of Ipswich, 
which from its summit seems to lie at the 
very bottoii\ of an extensive pit. But it is 
a noble expanse that lies before the specta- 
tor upon that eminence. The beautiful 
river flowing to the left, and forming an ex- 
panded semicircle bordering the town, and 
the distant country rising with amphitheatric 
grandeur beyond the barracks, and above 
the towers of twelve churches, might in- 
duce even a hasty traveller to pause and 
, look upon that sight. But Margaret did 
not pause. Down she^ dashed from the 
verge of the hill into the very thickest part 
of the back hamlet of St. Clement's. It was 



market-day, and scores of pig-carts, and 
carriers' vans, and wagons, stood on on« 
side of the road, taking up nearly half the 
street. But on through them all at full 
speed dashed the intrepid girl. From every 
house people rushed to see the sight — a 
girl, with her bonnet hanging down behind 
her, and going like lightning through the 
crowded thoroughfare, was an extraordinary 
sight. 

People gave way as she rode fearlessly 
on, and followed her up St. Clement's Fore 
Street, over the stone pavement, across the 
Wash into Orwell Place, where lived the 
ever humane though eccentric surgeon, Mr« 
George Stebbing. But not until she reached 
his very door did Margaret give the iirst 
check to the pony. 

A passing spectator, who was at the mo- 
ment opposite the surgeon's door, with an 
instinctive thought of her errand, gaVe a 
violent ring at the surffery-bell, and re- 
ceived such a joyous *^Thank you, sir," 
from the child, that he stopped to see the 
result. 

By this time the street was full of spee- • 
tators, all anxious to know what was the 
matter ; hut Margaret's eye was fixed upon 
the door, and the very moment it was open- 
ed, and the Doctor himself^ appeared, she 
exclaimed, " Oh, come to my mistress, sir, 
directly ! — come to my mistress ! " 

The gentleman who had rung the heU 
was Mr. Nathaniel Southgate, of Great 
Bealings, a rich and excellent agriculturist, 
and an acquaintance of the Doctor's. Hav- 
ing followed him into the surgery, and there 
learned the feat the child had performed, he 
at once resolved to take her into his own 
service ; and he gave her a crown as a 
present, telling her, if she was a good girl 
she should come and live with him. With 
the former communication, Margaret, as 
might be supposed, was not a little pleased ; 
but upon the latter she put a very grave 
face. 

The Doctor's gig being by this time 
ready at the door, he placed Margaret be- 
side him, and started for the farm, chatting 
by the way about her poor sister Susan, 
whom she asked the Doctor to visit as he 
returned from the farm. Once only did she 
seem to reflect in an unfavorable manner 
upon the act she had done, and said to the 
Doctor, " I hope, sir, if my master should 
be angry at my taking the pony, you will 
beg of him to forgive me." 

On arriving at the farm, the Doctor found 
that the mistress of the house was much 
better ; and he then learned from the ser- 
vant-girls, that, but for little Margaret's 
presence of mind and activity, the apoplec- 
tic fit might have terminated fatally. 

Having given the needful instructions w 
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to the treatment of the inyalid, the Doctor 
once more took Margaret in his gig, and 
drove to the cottage ; where, having visited 
and prescribed for poor Susan, be took 
leave of the grateful family by telling Mar- 
garet, that if ever she stood in need of a 
mend to help her, she had only to " post 
aflf again for the Doctor." 

Numerous were the inquiries concerning 
Margaret and her expedition, and she. found 
herself, much to her surprise and chagrin, 
extolled for her horsewomanship. She 
began, therefore, to be shy of riding the 
horses at the farm ; and modesty told her, 
DOW that her fame began to spread, there 
was something bold and conspicuous in 
her former pleasures of this kind. So 
sensitive was she upon this point, that she 
avoided as much as possible all allusion to 
her past habits, and for the future carefully 
avoided the horse-yard and the horses. 
Her father and brothers observed this, and 
would sometimes say, "Peggy, you will 
»oon forget how to ride." 

" The sooner the better," she would re- 
ply, " if I am to have people staring at me 
as they now do." 

Susan perceived with satisfaction that 
Margaret, instead of being vain, and puffed 
up with the notice of the world, was quite 
the reverse. Numbers might have risen 
in their own opinion, and have, been giddy 
from the continual praises of one and an- 
other ; but in this case it became a subject 
of annoyance rather than of congratulation, 
and her sister began to fear, from finding 
her so much more occupied in the house, 
and especially for herself, that Margaret^s 
health would suffer. 

It was with some degree of satisfaction 
that an opportunity was soon afforded for a 
change of place and action for her sister. 
Her uncle Catchpole came expressly from 
Mr. Nathaniel Southgate, of Great Heal- 
ings, to treat with her parents about Mar- 
garet^s going to service ; and matters were 
so speedily arranged, agreeably to aU par- 
ties, that she was to accompany her uncle 
on his return home. All seemed to think 
it a good thing for the girl ; even she her- 
self, though quite new to the work of a dai- 
rymaid, thought that she should thus escape 
tne unpleasant observation she had been 
wiibject to. This accounted for the readi- 
ness with which she complied with her un- 
cle's advice. 

When, however, the hour of departure 
esme, never perhaps did a cottage-girl 
leave home with a heavier heart : tears, 
nnrestrained tears, ran in an honest current 
over her young face. Oh, how Margaret 
loved her poor sick sister ! how deeply she 
felt the grief of leaving her ! nor would 
she consent to leave her, except under the 



faithful promise that her father, or onet of 
her brothers, would frequently come and 
see her, and bring her word of Susan's 
health. 

" Dear sister," she said to Susan, " dear 
sister, if you should be worse, oh, do let nw 
come and nurse you ! I love to wait upon 
you, I feel so happy to see you smile." 

" God bless you, dear little Peggy !" was 
the reply, '* God bless you ! Mind and be a 
good girl, and take pains to do your duty 
well. Charles or John, and sometimes little 
Ned, ^ill walk over to Bealings. I will 
send for you if I am worse, for I too love to 
h^ve you near me ; but it is best for us both, 
that we should be parted for a time, and es- 
pecially for you, as you can learn nothing 
more at home." 

The kiss of filial and parental and broth- 
erly and sisterly love was given through 
many tears, and the little Margaret departed 
for her first place. 

She went with a high character from 
home, and to a place where that good char- 
acter had preceded her, in the estimation of 
the gentleman who so promptly rang the 
bell for her at the Doctor's door. She 
stayed a day or two with her uncle in the 
cottage in which she was born, and then en- 
tered into the service of Mr. Nathaniel 
Southgate. At her very first interview with 
her new master she begged of him never to 
talk about her riding the pony, and as much 
as possible to prevent others speaking of it. 
This very much raised her in the good opin- 
ion of her master and mistress, for they had 
some fears lest she might be too fond of ri- 
ding to mind her work. They found her, 
however, complexly cured of this propen- 
sity, nor could she be induced, in a new and 
strange place, ever to mount a horse or a 
pony. 

How seldom does public praise make mor 
tals shy ! yet where true modesty prevails 
this is found to be the case. It speaks high- 
ly for this young girl, who, from an innate 
distaste to notoriety, shunned a habit which 
had once been a prevailing pleasure, and in 
which, till the wforld spoke loudly of her 
merit, she felt no degree of shame. How 
singular that such a being should ever be- 
come so conspicuous, as she afterwards did, 
in that very hue which she now so sedulous- 
ly avoided ! Well may we all say, " We know 
riot what manner of spirit we are of." 

In the situation which Margaret first oc- 
cupied her mistress found her all that she 
required — she was very apt at learning to do 
her work, very diligent in the performance 
of it, and always gave satisfaction. She 
had plenty of employment, and was stirring 
with the lark, soon understood the accustom^, 
ed duties of a dairy woman, and was always 
I praised for cleanliness and good c<i^4»&v. 



It 
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A year' passed away rapidly. Margaret, 
at fifteen years' of age, was as tall as she 
was afterwards at twenty ; she was strong, 
too, though slim. One year makes a ^eat 
difference in a ibmale at that age — some 
are almost women at sixteen, when boys 
are, generally speaking, awkward clowns. 
She i^ent to service before she had com- 
pleted her fourteenth year. 

Margaret remained a year and a half at 
Bealings, remarkable for the strict proprie- 
ty of her behavior, and for the cheerfulness 
ef her disposition. She had stipulated with 
her mistress, that in case of her sister's 
death, or of her requiring her aid at the near 
approach thereto, she should have full per- 
mission to leave. It was on this account 
that, in the Whitsuntide following, she left 
her situation, and went to attend her poor 
sister. 

Susan, who was then in her twentieth 
year, had lingered on, gradually getting 
weaker and weaker, until she was quite un- 
able to rise from her bed. Her heart al- 
ways yearned towards her sister ; and, as 
she had promised to let her be with her du- 
ring her few last days, and she herself 
thought those days were almost numbered, 
she now sought her assistance. Margaret's 
affection answered the sister's call, and she 
was ready to place all her earnings and all 
her labors at that sick sister's service. She 
hesitated not ; but, taking a respectful and 
grateful leave of the family at Bealings, she 
Ayas at Whitsuntide again an inmate of her 
father's house. 

In every thing that could give her friends 
pride and pleasure, Margaret was found to 
have made a great advance. Sensible, 
cheerful, vigilant, active, cleanly, arid obli- 
ging, what qualities could be more efficient 
in a large family like the Catchpoles' ? Per- 
haps it seldom fell to the lot of a laboring 
man to be happier ; but no unalloyed happi- 
ness in this life is of long duration. It fre- 
quently happens, also, that when men most 
congratulate themselves upon their prosper- 
ity, the day of adversity suddenly arrives. 
No picture of domestic love could be more 
promising than the one at this cottage — full 
employment, well respected, honesty and 
regularity, a house well ordered within, and 
with nothing unsightly without doors. True, 
this house was not without care and sorrow 
— sickness lay heavy upon the daughter; 
but as each member tried to soften the suf- 
ferer's bed, so they lightened each other's 
burden. Adversity came not thence. Evil 
came in a shape, to all appearances, far from 
any adverse intention — it came through the 
channel of the healthiest and liveliest of the 
family, and the one least expected to pro 
duce it— it came, too, under the semblance 
of the warmest affection. 



It has been stated, some few pages back, 
that between the Catchpoles and Crack- 
nells, as laborers upon the same farm, there 
existed a close intimacy : it was Whitsun- 
tide, and Mrs. Cracknell's baby was to be 
christened. Poor Susan was to have been 
one of the sponsors, and the child to be 
named after her; but "poor Susan was 
laid on her pillow," and could not answer 
to the call of her neighbor in any other way 
than by her prayers. Margaret was there- 
fore asked to take Susan^s place, which she 
consented to do, and went early to Nacton, 
to render what assistance she might be able 
to give in the celebration of this event. 

Ndghbor Cracknell kept a little shop of 
such goods as might be obtained at the 
large, red-bricked, coffin-shaped house of 
Mr. Simon Baker, grocer, St. Clement's 
street, Ipswich. This shop divided the 
fore and back hamlets of St. Clement's, 
and was the first from the Nacton Road, 
entering upon the pavement of the town. 
Master Cracknell and his boys spared what 
they could for the thrifty wife at home, 
who had fitted up her closet window with 
shelves, and placed thereupon a stock of 
threads, pins, needles, soap, starch, tape, 
and such like small and least perishable 
articles, as might make some return in the 
shape of home profit, instead of working in 
the fields. 

This cottage stood at the entrance of 
the village, and the shop, if such it might 
be called, had frequent customers among 
the poor. A single candle, a small loa^ 
half an ounce of tea, a halfpenny worth of 
cheese, a pennyworth of butter, or sugar, 
or snuff, or tobacco, could here be obtained. 
Thus Dame Cracknell managed to turn a 
penny in her own way ; contented with 
small gains, she provided for her rapidly 
increasing family in a decent and honest 
manner, and looked forward with hope for 
more custom. She made no outward show 
to create opposition, and, had she always 
done so, might have gone on prosperously ; 
but this joyful Whitsuntide, which found 
her and her friends so quietly happy, was 
fraught with untoward circumstances, which 
neither she nor her neighbors could foresee. 
She had invited a few friends to partake of 
her christening fare, and expected her rela^- 
tive, Stephen Laud, from Felixtow Ferry, 
to stand with Margaret Catchpole and her- 
self as sponsors for the little Susan. 

This Stephen Laud was a famous boat- 
man, and for many years plied at the ferry- 
boat between Harwich and Langer Fort, 
now called Landguard Fort. That it re- 
quired a skilful pilot to manage a ferry- 
boat, which had nearly .two miles to run 
from the Suffolk to the Essex side, will be 
easily imagined. As government letters 
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Were always conveyed from Harwich to 
the fort at that time, the ferryman was in 
the receipt of government pay, and it was 
considered a good situation for ftn active 
man. Such was Stephen Laud — ^and not 
only active, but a man of no common intel- 
ligence. He had been left a widower, 
with one son, William, whose uncle, a 
boat-builder at Aldborough, had taken a 
gfreat liking to him. He had bound him 
apprentice to Mr. Turner, the ship-builder, 
at Harwich, where the boy h^d acquired no 
mean tact at his employinent, and grew up 
a good workman, though somewhat too free 
a spirit for a settled character. He was 
very fond of the sea, and, from the joyous 
buoyancy of his disposition, the captains of 
the traders to Aldborough used frequently 
to give him a rui^. 

Mr. Crabbe, a brother of the celebrated 
poet, with whom young Laud studied navi- 
gation, used to say he was the quickest lad 
as a mathematician hd ever knew. He 
was a merry, high-spirited sailor, rather 
than a boat-builder. He was very inti- 
mate with one Captain Bargood, a master 
and owner of several ships then trading 
along the coast, and over to Holland. 

So taken was the Captain with Will 
Laud, that he woiild have persuaded him at 
once to join service with him. Will was 
generally liked ; and though his uncle 
wished him to stick to the hoat-building, he 
could not but confess that he would make 
a far better sailor. He knew, however, 
that his old fathet, the pilot, would not ap- 
prove of his going to sea for a permanency, 
without his having a voice in the matter ; 
and as Captain Bargood offered to give 
young Laud a fair share of profits without 
loss, and Will had such a turn for the sea, 
he had sent him over to his 'father, to ask 
Ms consent to this change in his course. 
This was the subject of their conversation, 
as, upon the Whitsuntide mentioned, they 
journeyed on foot from Felixtow Ferry to 
Nacton, a distance of six miles. 

" Take my word for it, William, that 
boat-building is better than . boat-sailing : 
you will have rough weather, and hard 
work, and many dangers, and very little 
profit. Take your father's advice, boy, and 
stick to your uncle's business; he has no 
family of his own, and you will find a snug 
cot, with a good fire and fresh meat : whicb 
is better than all the chances of the sea^ 
with a dirty cabin and salt junk." 

** That may be all very true, father,'^ 
said the youth, " but I hate th6 lazy kind 
of life which my uncle leads. He is a 
good old chap, and very kind to me. He 
says I shall never "make a boat-builder, but 
that I am well suited for the sea. I seem 
that way inclined, and 'I have been many 



trips with Captain Bargood, and I really 
like him and his ships." 

" You have seen very little, my boy, but • 
calm weather and plain sailing ; and having 
been more of a master's man than either a 
mate or a seaman, you know yet but little 
of the dangers or hardships of the sea." 

" But, father, are there not as many dan- 
gers ashore ?" 

" No, my boy, not so many. You haye 
a good prospect ashore, but I do not see 
much way for you to make aboard ship." 

"I have always found the captain fair 
and open, a good trader, and much liked.; I 
have been up the Deben, the Stour, and the 
Orwell, along with him, as well as the 
Aide 4 and I have found him with good 
company at Woodbridge, Manningtree, and 
Ipswich, as well as at Orford and Aldbo- 
rough ; and by what I have seen of a tra- 
der's life, I think I should like it." 

" You speak famously, boy, of this cap- 
tain : he may be all right, and his offers to 
you seem to be good. I have heard it 
hinted, however, that he is not over-nice ; 
and that though, as times go, he may be an 
honest trader, yet that he can find friends 
to help him over with a cargo of moon- 
shine, and get a good run too into the 
country." 

" I never heard a word of Any such traffic, 
father, and whenever I have been with him 
I have never seen him in any suspicious 
company. He would never persuade me 
to this work, father. I am the son of a 
government man, and I hope I shall always 
prove myself an honest tar." 

" I hope so too, my boy ; I hope so, too ; 
but when once the block runs, down fall 
the sails. Take care, my lad ; keep your 
eye ahead." 

"Don't be afraid, father ; only you give 
consent, and I shall sail with fair wind and 
weather." 

" I can but wish you well, boy ; I can 
give you but little help. You are now en- 
tering your twentieth year, and seem to mo 
determined to go to sea. I shall not per- 
suade you against your own inclinations ; 
so, go ; and may the great Pilot above keep 
you in safety from the dangers of the break- 
ers ! I will do what I can for you." 

This consent seemed to animate young 
Laud with most fervent thankfulness, and 
his elastic spring carried him over every 
stile he came to. As they neared the vil- 
lage of Nacton he was chatty upon many 
subjects, but more especially upon the ob- 
ject of his journey. 

"I never was at a christening party,'', 
said the young man ; " whom shall we meet 
there, father ?" 

" Your relatives on the mother's side are 
all poor, William, but honest people., I 
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htTe long promised to be god&ther to one 
of the Cracknells, and now I am called 
upon to make good my promise. You will 
meet their friends the Uatchpoles, and one 
or two others. Perhaps Margaret Catch- 
pole may be there, as her sister Susan, I 
near, will never be likely to get out again." 

" Margaret Catchpole ! Margaret Uatch- 
pole ! I wonder whether that is the girl 
whose name I heard so much about two 
years a^o. I was with Captain Bargood 
at the Neptune, near the Quay, as all the 
people in the street were talking about a 
spirited girPs riding a pony full speed from 
Nlicton to Ipswich for the Doctor. The 
name I heard mentioned was the same you 
•peak of' 

" And was the very person we shall per- 
haps see among the party to-day.*' 

"I am glad of it, for I can easily con- 
ceive she must be an enterprising girl ; I 
shall like to see her much. She must be 
▼ery young still." 

" About sixteen. I have heard that she 
is a very respectable young woman." 

Conversation of this kind served to enter- 
tain the youth and his father, and to divert 
the current of their thoughts from the sea, 
until they arrived at Nacton Street. They 
descended that ravine-looking village, andf, 
passing the blacksmith's shop at the bottom 
of the valley, ascended the hill near Admi- 
ral Vernon's, passed the church towards 
the Ipswich road, and arrived at Master 
Cracknell's cottage. The ever-ready Mar- 
garet had been before them to assist, and 
had made herself useful in many ways. 
The humble holiday party consisted of the 
Catchpoles, father and two sons ; the two 
Calthorpes, Stephen and William Laud, and 
the no small family of the Cracknells ; and 
last, not least, the heroine of the day, Mar- 
, garet Catchpole. 

The cottage, as the reader may suppose, 
vas full ; but welcome were they all to the 
christening, and joyful that day were all the 
party. Between the young men and Will 
Laud a quick intimacy commenced. His 
character seemed formed for a holiday,— -all 
buoyancy, life, and animation ; he could at 
one time have his fun with the children, an- 
other have feats of bodily strength with 
the young men ; tell a good story for the 
old people, and sing a good song for the 
whole party. 

Laud was greatly prepossessed in Mar- 
gtiret's favor ; he had heard much of her at 
Ipswich, and had been long anxious to see 
her. When he did see her, she more than 
answered all his expectations. He thought 
to see a lively, spirited child, with whom 
be might joke of her childish but noble act, 
or romp ; but he beheld a very respectable, 
decent young woman, who, though active 



and intelligent, was far from having znj 
childish manners, lively, agreeable, and uxk^ 
affected, with a quickness and spirit well 
answering to his own. 

As for Margaret, such a bright vision of 
pleasure had never before entered hex 
thoughts or heart, as stole upon her that 
day. In shorty both William and Margaret 
may be said to have imbibed a partiality for 
each other on this day, which ripened into 
such an attachment as has seldom been ro^ 
corded among all the host of love-stories 
which fill the pages of romance. But theso 
pages record no romance of unreal life ; 
they tell a plain, unvarnished t^le, — ^a talo 
which, having been continually related in 
private circles, is now given to the world at 
large, as a remarkable series of events in 

" The short and simple annals of the poor.** 

Neither Will Iiaud nor our youthful he- 
roine could exactly describe what each 
felt ; but there were signs interchanged be- 
tween the parents, which evidently indi- 
cated their conviction that a strong mutual 
partiality had sprung up in the young pair ; 
nor was there any reason at that time why 
they should not, with fair prospects before 
them, have looked forward to the making of 
each other happy. 

One parent at least congratulated himselt 
upon the probability of electing a cure in 
his 8on^ a penchant for the sea. The other 
did not think an alliance with a sailor any 
thing unpromising ; . and as to the young 
people themselves, what was more natursu 
than that two such free spirits should ad- 
mire each other ? They did so, and happy 
for a time did they all appear. 

The merry christening passed away, and 
the friends parted, but not for a long period. 
Charles Catchpole, \vho had been mightily 
taken with young Laud, agreed to accom;- 
pany him to his father's. They all left tho 
cottage of Cracknell together, and all ar- 
rived in safety at their respective homes ; 
but not without Will Laud's having walked 
double distance, to show a devotion to oui 
heroine, which he, at that time, most six^ 
cerely felt. 

But they, like all lovers and friends, must 
and did part. Young William had a lon^ 
and agreeable soliloquy with himself, as ho 
traversed again that road by night which h* 
had gone in the morning with his fathei. 
How different the current of his thoughts ! 
In the morning he was all raging for th» 
sea, but what a comparative calm as to that 
desired object now ensued ! There was to* 
mult stirring of another kind, which seemed 
to engross the whole of his thoughts, and 
centre them upon the land, not upon tbo 
ocean. 

It is uxMiecessary to follow this youdl 
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Aroagh his every day's jonrney, to and 
from Margaret's cottage. His uncle began 
to think that his fatli^r had succeeded in 
making a landsman of him ; for Time, which 
flies swiftly on the wings of Love, goes 
slower and more mechanically with those 
who have to work hard every day, and 
whose bread depends upon the sweat of 
their brow. 

Charles Catchpole, though he caught in- 
fection from the roving spirit of young Laud, 
and found in him a love of enterprise which 
eharmed him, did not seem sO fond of the 
fea as to be induced to leave for it his more 
peaceful occupation. The young men were 
80 far pleased with each other, because 
Laud endeavored to entertain Charles, and 
Charles was only too happy to be so enter- 
tained. Yet the young landsman wanted 
to know more of distant countries than 
young Laud, who had only been a coastmg- 
trader, could tell him. He had once, in- 
deed, been over to Holland, but did not go 
fiir into the country ; so that all the infor- 
mation he could give related simply to the 
seaport towns on the coast. 

Whence arose this inquiring spirit on the 
part of Charles Catchpole no one could de- 
termine. The lad had once expressed a 
wish to be a soldier ; and it was the old 
derk and sexton of the parish of Nacton 
who used to read and explain to him that 
there were strange people in the world ; 
and these notions, which had for some time 
slumbered, seemed to be awakened by young 
Laud's company. 

Will Laud had idle time to spare, and he 
devoted a great portion of it to Margaret, 
and was a constant attendant at Nacton. 
All the family knew of the attachment, and 
it was no secret with any neighbor who 
ehanced to come in, all of whom were well 
pleased with Will Laud, and congratulated 
their respective friends on the future hap- 
piness of the young people. Even the mas- 
ter and mistress, for whom the family work- 
ed, were satisfied with appearances; and 
(he maids at the farm, who had never quite 
forgiven Margaret for her good offices, were 
not a little jealous at the early preposses- 
sion of the young sailor for " the girl," as 
they ealled her. 

roor Susan, the sick sister, was the only 
one of the whole family who did not like 
Will Laud. There frequently dwells in the 
sickliest forms the purest love. Susan felt 
more interested for Margaret's future hap- 
piness than did any one else in the family. 
Through all that weakness of body, there 
was a strength of mind and of judgment, 
which those who have for a long time had 
the prospect of dissolution before them fre- 
quently possess. She looked with pene- 
tsnating eyes upon the ydi^ng man. She 



weighed well his spirit, listened to his free 
conversation, and formed her idea of the 
young man's character, not from outward 
appearance, but from the tone of sentiment 
which came from his heart. She was 
shocked to find that there was, through all 
his attentions and general desire to please 
every one, a levity of expression upon the 
most serious subjects. She did not say 
much to Margaret upon this point ; but her 
manner towards her lover was colder, and, 
in some measure, more repulsive than her 
sister liked. It is said, that *' we can al- 
ways tell those who love us." It is equally 
true " that we can always tell those who 
dislike us." 

Poor Susan did not openly rebuke Will 
Laud. Yet he perceived she did not ap- 
prove of him, and said to Margaret^ — " I do 
not think your sister Susan likes me." 
Why should he think this 1 He had never 
heard Susan utter a word of rebuke to him. 
But sometimes, in the midst of his wild va- 
garies, a glance of that bright eye which 
Sashed, searching into his spirit, would 
make the young sailor pause and finish his 
story in a tamer way than he intended. 
Susan's afi^ctionate disposition would not 
allow her, in that apparently happy period 
of the two lovers' intercourse, to speak any 
thing harshly, but the more than usual 
warmth of her interest was not to be mis- 
taken. That pressure of the hand ; thai 
kiss, with a starting tear in the eye ; that 
hope expressed that she might be happy, 
though a fixed fearfulness of "doubt seemed 
to hover over her mind, while she so often 
prayed for her sister, made Margaret almost 
tremble, as if Susan foreboded evil. 

" Dear sister," said Margaret to her one 
day, *' dear sister, you look so gloomily on 
my lover and me !" 

" No, Margaret. I look only with love 
upon you, and am only perhaps too anxious 
for your fiiture happiness. I am not gloomy. 
I love you so dearly, Margaret, that I pray 
that you may live in happiness all your 
days. I do not like to lose any of your 
love." 

" Nor I any of yours, dear Susan ; bul 
sometimes I fear I either have jso done, 
or fhay so do. Laud fancies you do not 
like him." * 

"It is only that I love you so dearly, 
that if any one loves, you less than I do it 
makes me feel unhappy. I like Laud very 
well as a visitor, and he appears very fond 
of you, Margaret, but he seems to me to 
think too much of himself to be exactly 
what I wish him to be for your sake." 

"May you not be mistaken, Susan? I 
am very young, and it must be years beforo 
we marry. Do not you think he may bt 
likely to imi»'ove with his years ?" 
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" I should have thought so, had I not oh- 
«enred that vanity prompts him to boast of 
his own successes over his uncle and his 
father. He has got his own will of both, 
and appears to me to forget the sacrifices 
they have made for his humor, which he 
fancies to be for his benefit. . But I do not 
speak against him, Margaret. I only%wish 
him all that can be good, for. your sake." 

This conversation might have extended 
much farther, but for the entrance of Laud, 
who came rather in haste to say that he 
was sent for by Captain Bargood to Felix- 
tow Ferry. He had been into the field 
with young Charles Catchpole, and a sailor 
brought to him an urgent and special mes^ 
sage that he would come to the Captain, as 
he wished to see him upon very particular 
business. 

** Margaret," he said, "I must take my 
leave of you for a short time. I suspect 
the Captain wants, me to go a voyage ; but 
it will not be a long one. I am assured 
of good pay, in a share probably of his 

f>rofits, without having to sustain the risk of 
OSS." 

Whatever present grief Margaret might 
feel at the departure of her betrothed, she 
did not give way to any deep lamentation. 
She knew that Laud must work for his 
living as well as she for hers, but she did 
not despair of success ; they were both 
young, both enjoying health and strength. 
Kegret she might feel, but Hope was ever 
the bright beacon of Margaret's days. She 
could only express her hope that they might 
soon meet again; and as her father and 
brothers came in from their labor, Laud 
shook them all by the hand, told them he 
was going again to sea, and wished them 
" all health and hearty cheer." 

It was with much regret that the old man 
and his sons found that Laud must leave 
them, and their honest nature failed not in 
expressing every good wish for a pleasant 
voyage. Laud turned to the sick bed upon 
which poor Susan lay, and approached to 
bid her good-by. He was surprbed to see 
her in tears, and greatly agitated : so much 
80, indeed, that the bedclothes shook with 
such a tremulous motion, that they showed 
the extent of her agitation. 

" Good-by, £usan," said Laud, and ex- 
tended his hand. 

Susan turned her piercing eye upon him, 
took his warm hand in her cold, transparent, 
bloodless fingers, and with great eflfort spoke 
to him. 

" William, I want to say a word before 
you go." Here she paused to take breath, 
and every one who loved her crowded 
round her bed. " I have observed, William j 
much in your character that requires altera- 
tion, before you can either be happy your- 



self or can make my sister so. Tou have 
a lightness of thought, which you do not 
blush to ^press, which appears to me 
bordering upon infidelity. There is a God* 
William, who observes, us all, and knows 
every secret of our hearts, and in His sight 
piety, parental love, and duty, are qualities 
which meet His approbation, and the con- 
trary provoke His displeasure. I have ob- 
served with pain that you sometimes speak 
with levity of those whom you ought to 
love. You may not intend to be wicked, 
but your language, with respect to the 
guardians of your youth, is not good. You 
will forgive my speaking my mind to you 
now, as I am sure I shall never see you 
again in this world ; but if ever we do meet 
in another and a better world, you must 
alter greatly in the sentiments of your 
heart. We shall never meet if you do not. 
You want steadiness of principle and firm- 
ness of purpose — ^you may lead those who 
look up to you ; but I can see that you may 
be very easily led by others, who have only 
to exercise determination, and they, may 
tempt you to any thing. You want, I re- 
peat it, steadiness of principle and stability 
of purpose. X love my dear sister, and I 
can foresee that you will make her very 
unhappy if you do hot alter in this respect. 
Take what I say in good part, and forget it 
not. I can only pray for your welfare. If 
ever you are unkind to Margaret, you and 
I shall never meet in another world. Good- 
by, William, gobd-by !" 

The efifort had been too much for her 
weak state, and she sank back exhausted, 
hiding her tears upon her pillow. 

Youth and health do not dwell long upon 
the words of sickness, though love cannot 
fail to produce a powerful eflfect for the 
time. Laud returned to Felixtow, leaving 
our cottagers to lament his departure, and 
Margaret to the exercise of those duties to 
which her nature and inclination made her 
then, and ever after, so well adapted — the 
nursing of an invalid. Had she not these 
duties to perform, she might have felt more 
keenly the loss of her lover. She was 
never of a desponding disposition — she knew 
that Laud must work hard ; and she hoped 
that his love for her would make him pru- 
dent and careful, though it might be years 
before they both saved a sufiiciency to fur- 
nish a cottage. 

Her duties to poor Susan became every 
day more urgent, for every day seemed to 
bring her slowly to her end. Her attentions 
to this sick sister were of the gentlest and 
moat affectionate kind. Softly, gently, 
noiselessly, she made every one go in and 
out of the apartment. Susan wished that 
all whom she knew and loved should pray 
with her,t and her good mistress frequently: 
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r vlp from the farm to read to her. Oh, 
how eagerly does the mind of #ie sufferer 
devour the word of God ! — ^the more hum- 
ble, the more sweet that precious fruit to 
the palate of the sick ! How dees she de- 
sire more and more of the living waters of 
life, and lift her eyes to Heaven, and turn 
then in upon her heart, to see whence her 
help might come \ 

roor Susan Had been too Jong a sufferer 
not to have learned the duties of patience — 
•he had too humble a spirit to think any 
thing of herself; but whea she thought of 
her father, mother, brothers, and sister, her 
whole Boul seemed absorbed in their pres- 
ent and future welfare. 
% Oh, what instructive lessons may be 
learned at the sick bed ! How wise are 
the reflections then made upon life and im- 
mortality ! Could men only be as wise at 
all hours, how happy might they be ! 

3ut Susan^s hours were numbered, and 
her end drew nigh. Scarcely three weeks 
after the departure of Laud she was called 
away; but her end was so characteristic 
of piety and love, that, despite of the im- 
patience of the hasty reader, it must be re- 
corded. On Saturday, the 24th of June, 
not long before the family were ahout to 
retire to rest, Susan said to Margaret, ^ Lift 
me up, dear, lift me up — I feel myself go- 
ing." As might be expected, a word of this 
sort called them all around her. The poor, 
weak, wasted, emaciated girl, with an eye 
as brilliant as the purest crystal, and a 
countenance expressive of the calm spirit 
within, looked upon her mother bathing her 
thin hand >vith tears, and the affectionate 
father and brothers a little more composed, 
but not less afflicted. Edward, the young- 
est, knelt close by her side ; while the af- 
fectionate Margaret, with her arm and part 
of her chest supporting the raised pillow, 
against which the sufferer leaned, held with 
her left hand the other transparent one of 
her dying sister. 

Who shall paint the silver locks of age, 
and that calm eye, watching the waning 
light of a dear daughter's life ? *' Let us 
pray," said the dying girl ; " let us pray," 
Around that bed knelt six of her relatives, 
and in deep, humility heard Susan^s prayer 
for them all, while they could only answer, 
with a sob, " God bless y4>u !". 

But how. came an effort, which seemed 
to agitate the sufferer beyond all former 
exertions : the clothes around her poor 
chest seemed to shake with excess of emo- 
tion, as, \vith a most earnest and impressive 
look, she half turned herself round, and ut- 
^red the name of her sister. 

" Margaret," she said, '* Margaret, you 
will never marry William Laud— he will 
tause you all mu«h sorrow i but do not for- 
3 • 



sake the right and honest path, and you wiH 
find peace at last. Margaret, my dear sis- 
ter, never suffer him to lead you astray ! 
Promise me, promise me never to be his, 
except he marry you amidst your friends." 
" I never will, dear Susan — I never will." 
*^Bless you ! God bless you all I" And 
with one look up, as if she would pierce the 
skies, she raised both her hands to heaven, 
and said, " blessed Saviour !" and with 
those words her spirit took its flight to 
eternity. 

What a thrill, a holy thrill, ran through 
the hearts of all, as they witnessed tlui 
solemn but cheerful end of her they so 
dearly loved ! That night was, indeed, one 
of serious reflection among them all — they 
thought and talked of her, and blessed her, 
and resolved to follow her advice, and keep 
the honeait path. 



CHAPTER H. 

THE TEMPTATION. 

Laud reached Felixtow Ferry : he had 
seen his parent, and then went to the shore 
to meet the Captain. There they Stand 
under the cliff, by the shore, opposite the 
harbor and town of Harwich, while the 
light gleams upon the distant beacon of 
Walton on the Naze. There is a boat a 
short distance on the calm wave, and not 
far ahead a brig is seen standing off and on. 
The Captain is pointing to the brig, and 
seems very earnest in his conversation ; 
while a sort of cool composure is settled 
upon the firm attitude of Will Laud, as he 
listens and seems to remain immoveable. 

Oh, would that he had so remained ! 
many an afterpang, which tbo birth of that 
day^s sorrow occasioned, would have beea 
spared. 

"Well, Laud, I make you a fair offer ,"^ 
said this artful ' captain ; " I make you a 
fair offer of the command of the brig : there 
she is, as tight a vessel as ever cut a wave. 
I will venture to say, that when you helped 
to lay her keel with Turner, you little 
dreamed of conunanding on board of her." 

" I have no objection to the craft, Cap- 
tain, but I do not like the job." 

" No : I suppose you would like to live 
at home along with the old ferryman, your 
father; or, perhaps, knock away at boat- 
building on the Aide. Pshaw, Will, pshaw ! 
this is a tame kind of life. I took you fax a 
fellow of more spirit, or I never should have 
taken you for my messmate.^' 

" W^hen you took me for such, you took 
me as an honest man, and all your dealinga 
were above-board. Now you want to mak^ 
me a smuggler. This is the work, Captaior 
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I do not like. My feither is an honest roan, 
and under government — ^why should I bring 
disgrace upon him V 

"And does it follow, Will, that I am 
what you call a smuggler, because I do a 
little in a free trade? Where's the dis- 
^ce you speak of? — and who is to bring 
It upon us 1 Come, Will, there are two 
sides of a question, and we may hit upon 
the right as well as the wrong." 

" But we shall be cheating the govern- 
ment of our country." 

** As to that, Will, look from the highest 
to the lowest, and see if they do not all do 
to asi long as they can with impunity." 

" I do not see that." 

" No, Will, no ; because you shut your 
eyes, — ^but who pays more tax than he can 
help, or as much as is strictly due, either 
for his horses, servants, powder, malt, hops, 
windows, silk, woollen, or any commodity 
whatever, upon which a wholesale tax is 
imposed for the good of the country ? 
Don't talk then of cheating government. 
I call mine only a little free trsSie, and if I 
choose to employ a few free hands and pay 
them well, what is that to anybody ?" 

" You may employ them with more free- 
dom in an honest way, than running such 
risk of life, liberty, and property, as you 
do. I almost as m\jich grieve that I ever 
knew you, Captain, as I do now at being 
compelled to leave your service. I have 
been obliged to you hitherto, but you want 
now to lay me under an obligation to which 
I have no stomach." 

" This is only since you came to the fer- 
ry, and went to the christening* Go back, 
«ny boy, go back and turn ploughman. You 
will like that better than ploughing the 
waves. You will only be, after all, a lub- 
berly landsman. But I must hail my fel- 
lows, and be off. What a pity such a brig 
should go a-begging for a Captain ! Your 
own work too, Will. Well, well, I did not 
think you such a fool. Here, with a silver 
«poon in your mouth, you would throw it 
away and take op with a wooden one. Go eat 
your bread sopped in warm water, in a 
wooden bowl, and leave your old messmates 
and friends to good fare, an active life, and 
cheerful company. Good-by, WiU ; good- 

And the Captain turned round to give the 
si^al to his boatmen to pull to shore ; but 
Without the least intention of giving up his 
prey. It was only as a cat would pretend 
to let her vietim escape to a little distance, 
under the idea of having more play. 

" Go to your girl, boy, go to your girl," 
•aid he, as he took a step towards the 
beach. " She will be ip^lad to see yon with- 
out emj^oymeot, and sick of the sea £or her 
«ake«^ 



" I'll tell you what, Captain, my girls an 
honest one, and if you were to make her a 
disloyal offer, she would* be the first to 
heave up her anchor, or cnt her cable, and 
haul to windward and be off." 

" I don't make her any oflfer ; I have no- 
thing to do with any of her sex, and the 
less you have to do with them the better, 
Will. But if you must have her in your 
eye, why not for her sake try to get a com- 
fortable berth for her? In a very short 
time, you will be able to secure enough to 
make her happy. After a few runs, you 
may have a snog cot, near this very cove, 
and be as comfortable as you wish to be. 
But if you have made up your mind, and 
are determined not to accept my offer, wh^ 
then I must find another who will ; and I 
warrant, that I need not go far before I 
meet with one who will jump at the 
chance." 

" I say. Captain, how many vo3rages shall 
I go, before that time comes you speak 
of?" 

''That depends upon our luck. The 
quicker work we make, the sooner we shall 
keep our harbor. One year, perhaps two. 
At all events, three, and your berth ^ is 
sure." 

" Well, Captain, but how shall it be for 
share ?" 

" Why, there's the brig, and look ye, 
Will, she's all right and tight, and every 
thing well provided aboard her. She is 
under your command ; your first trip, to 
Holland ; your cargo, gin ; and as to other 

foods, snuff, tobacco, linen, and such things, 
let you barter with for yourself Only 
secure me the main chance. As to risk, 
that's all mine. You shall receive, say 
one-sixth of the profit for the first year, 
one-third for the second ; and an equal 
sharis after. Now, my boy, but that I know 
your pluck, and your tact, I should never 
make you such an offer. There you have 
it." 

*♦ Captain, I'm your man ! — I'm your 
man!" 

And so he sold himself to as artful, des- 
perate, and bold a rover, as ever crossed 
the Channel. How true were poor Susan's 
last words to him — " You want steadiness 
of principle and stability of purpose !'• 
From that hour. Will entered upon a cours* 
of life which led to his own ruin, and the 
ruin of others. He was caught in the toils 
of the smuggler, from which, though he 
once escaped, he never had sufiicient sta- 
bility to entirely emancipate himself. 

Captain Bargood, to whom Will thus sold 
himself, was a clever as well as a desperate 
adventurer. He contrived to keep up ap- 
pearances as a steady trader, and had ves- 
sels as regularly chartered as any of Engw 
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hbd's noblest merchants. His sails yisited 
with proper invoices all the ports along the 
coast, and he had connections in every town 
of the first class of dealers^ Yet this man 
managed withal to have an under-current 
in the contraband trade^ which paid him far 
greater profits than his regular account. 

So well did he arrange his plans, that if 
a vessel of his was taken by the coast- 
guard, he had always a captain or a mate 
to father her, and as he always paid them 
well, his own fair fame was suspected by 
none but those who occasionally bought 
goods of him at a price so far below the 
• market^ that they were content to let their 
suspicions subside in their own profits. He 
was a good judge of men, both of sailors, 
landsmen, gentry, and men of business. He 
knew how far to trust them, and how soon 
to shorten his sail. His ships* captains, and 
crews, were as well known- to him, as any 
thing in his own unostentatious cottages at 
Aldborough, HoUesley, Harwich, or Ips- 
wich ; in which he occasionally took up his 
abode, as business or inclination prompted. 
But he equally weU knew Will Laud, and 
foresaw in him the very ccmmiander who 
should bring him in many a good prize* in 
the shape of spirits or tobacco, furs, or lin- 
en. He cared for no man's success but his 
own. He could be rough, smooth, hot, or 
cool, just as he thought best to gain his 
end. Money was his idol, and &s a quick 
return and enormous profit for a small out- 
lay, the smuggler's trade seemed to him the 
most promising. Laud would, and as the 
•equel will show, did ,prove a valuable ser- 
vant or slave to hinu This md,n outlived 
every one of his caj^tains, and died about 
four years ago : namely, in the year 1841. 

But the young sailor is arm-in-arm with 
the captain, the boat is hailed, the crew, four 
oars and a steersman, approach the shore, 
and the captain calls out — 

*' Now, Jick, high and dry for your new 
commander r' 

The boat grounds, and Laud and his fu- 
ture master are seated in the stern. 

^' Long time bringing-to, captain V said 
the gruif and surly-looking John Lufi*, a 
fellow who seemed formed of sutfh materi- 
als as compose a cannon-ball. He looked 
like what he was, an iron-hearted and iron- 
fisted desperado, whose only pleasure was 
to serve a bad man, and to rule every one 
in the ship who had a little more feehng 
timn himself. 

They were soon on board the brig, and 
Laud was dul^ introduced to the crew, and 
i^pointed their captain. 

" Yes, master, yes," said the mate, " we 
imdersiand. You need not spin us , a long 
▼arn ; business, say I, and the sooner the 
Mtter* I will take care of him, troat 



me. He's a sAiart Boy. He^ll do, cap- 
tain, hell do." 

The mate, John Luff* and the master, 
seemed to understand each other. Tha 
captain shook hands with Laud, and, bid- 
ding him take care of his own craft, he leA 
them outward bound, and came ashore al 
Woodbridge Haven. 

Let it suffice, for the reader's informa- 
tion, that Laud was successful in his new 
career. He made his voyage pay well, and 
contrived to send some hapdsome presents 
to Margaret, too handsome to be accepta^ 
ble. Alas! how little did that desperate 
youth think that he was giving pain instead 
of pleasure to all those who had any inter- 
est in his welfare ! How little did he think 
he was laying the foundation of misery and 
wo to his father, to the Catchpoles, to the 
Cracknells, and to every one wo knew him! 

His first present was received by Marga* 
ret at a time when the heart of a true lover 
is most open to the kind acts of friendship. 
Poor Margaret and the family had just re- 
turned from the funeral of Susan, and were 
seated in the cottage, talking over the good 
qualities of their dear departed and beloved 
friend. Her sayings and doings, her affec- 
tionate advice, her patience and resignation, 
were all topics of conversation, and each 
had some kind act to record, not one a sin- 
gle fault to mention.' One or two of the 
Cracknells, and a workman or two on the 
farm, who helped to carry the corpse, v^re 
all of the party who were not relatives. 
The good mother had prepared the mourn- 
ful meal — some cake, bread and butter, a 
cup of tea, and a pint of beer each for the 
men. They were partaking of this humble 
meal in a very subdued and quiet spirit, as 
there came a rap at the door, and young 
Edward opened it. 

" Come in," said the father, and in walked 
a weather-beaten man, who from his dress 
might be taken for some honest ploughman^ 
but whose countenance betrayed a very dif- 
ferent expression — none of that openness 
and simplicity which good laborers and coun- 
trymen wear, but a shaggy brow,^ and mat- 
ted thick black hair. His eyelurows half 
covered the sockets of his eyes, which peejH 
ed from under them with an inquisitive 
glance, to see if all was safe. 

" Does one Margaret Catcbpole live here?" 
said the man. 

" Yes, she does," was Margaret's quie¥ 
reply ; " what do you want with her 1 I am. 
she.V 

" Oh ! you be she, be you ; then I bs 
commissioned to deliver this here parcel in* 
to your hands ;'* and, easing his shoulder of 
a heary bale of goods, they came with soma 
weight upon the chair which Edward had 
vacated for the guest. 
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" From whom does this %ome V said she. 

'^ I donH know who he is. I was at work 
on the marshes at Bawdsej Ferry, when a 
}roung sailor came up to me, and asked me 
if I knew where Nacton was. I told him 1 
knew whereabouts it was. He then asked 
me if I would take this here bundle to one 
Margaret Catchpole, a laborer's daughter, 
living, as he described, in just this place, 
which I have found." 

** Did he give his name ?" 

•* No ; he said he couldn^t come himself, 
but that this here would remind you of him." 

All immediately concluded who he was, 
and Margaret asked Edward to bring the 
packet into the sleeping-room, while the 
countryman was asked to sit down and take 
a draught of beer. 

The parcel was unpacked. There were 
silks and shawls, caps and lace, ribands and 
stuffs, and gloves ; parcels of tea, coffee, 
tobacco, and snuff; together with curious- 
headed and silver-tipped pipes ; in short, 
enough to stock a small shop. But there 
was nothing to give pleasure to Margaret. 
That poor girl's heart sank within her at a 
sight which she at once perceived was far 
too costly, to be honestly procured. She 
called to Edward to assist her in tying up 
the bale again, and removing it into the 
room where the pretended countryman was 
seated. As she entered, the fellow roughly 
accosted her — 

"Well! you find summut there, I dare 
say, to tempt 3rou soon to put aside these 
dark-looking dresses which you all wear. I 
must be going ; can I take any thing back 
for you V 

" Yes," said Margaret — " yes ; you may 
^ke the whole bundle back the same way 
you brought it, and tell the young man who 
gave it you that I should have valued one 
single pair of honestly purchased gloves 
more than all the valuables he has sent 
me." 

There was a twinkle of that small gray 
eye, and a twitch of the muscles of that sun^ 
burnt face, which showed that even the har- 
dy, rough-looking countryman was startled 
at such an honest ^spirit as then addressed 
him. This person was none other than John 
Luff, the mate of the Aide, who had under- 
taken to perform this duty for Captain Laud, 
from'H motive without much love in it, sim- 
ply because he feared that the captain might 
be persuaded by his girl to leave off a smug- 
gler's life. He saw in an instant that such 
would have been the case, had young Laud 
;^me with him, or brought the load liitnself. 
He had assumed the countryman's dress to 
avoid any notice from the coast-guard, and, 
(tntil he came to the lane leading to the farm, 
he had brought the bale of go^s in a sack 
dung over his shoulder^a if it were com, 



or chaff, or flour. He was not Tery easily 
put out, nor long in giving his answer. 

** No, young woman, I have had lug 
enough to bring it here, and I got a crown 
for my job ; mayhap, if I were to take it 
back to the youngster, I might lose half my 
crown, and so be paid for my trouble. I'm 
not fond of broken heads for a love-ditty. 
You may find some one else to take it back : 
I've done my duty." 

"No, you have not," said Margaret; 
" you are no landsman, I am sure : your 
duty is not that of an honest laborer. You 
are — ^I am sure you are^-connected with 
the smugglers on the coast. You may take • 
this parcel for yourself. I give it to you^ 
to do what y<^ like with ; but do tell the 
young man, when you see him, that I hate 
his presents, though not himself." 

" I won't have any thing to do with what's 
not my own," said the man, " although you 
tell me I'm not an honest man. I'm off. I 
was to meet the young chap again to-mor- 
row, at the same time and place. If you 
had any small love^token now, or any words 
which might not anger the young fellow, 
why, I shouldn't mind taking 'em ; but if 
you haven't any, why then I'B teH him you 
didn't care any thing about him or his pres- 
ent. So, good-by to you." 

The fellow took up his hat and stick to 
depart. 

"Holdl" said Margaret— "hold!" and 
taking her father's hat down from its peg, 
she tore off the crape, and folding it up, she 
approached the disguised seaman, saying-— 
"Give him this — do give him this — and tell 
him I'd rather we all wore the like for him, 
than the rich things he has sent us. Will 
you tell him this,?" 

" No doubt he'll be much obliged to you : 
but you won't be long in this mind. So, 
good-by to you all." And the man do- 
parted, leaving that spirited girl to think 
with pain of the dreaded Words of Susat^ 
" Margaret, you will never marry William 
Laud !" ^ 



CHAPTER III. 

MISFORTUNES. 

Well would it have been for the Catdh- 
poles and the Gracknells, had they burnt 
every bit of valuable stuff which the smug<>> 
gler had that day brought. What years of 
anguish would it have spared them i-^— what 
miseries! what agonies! Nothing unlaw- 
ful can long prosper. Sorrow and bitter- 
ness follow the days of unjust gain, and 
whosoever thinks to be happy by the sud* 
den influx of ill-gotten wealth, will find him- 
self grievously mistaken^ Wealth ^ottea 
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by honest industry and fair dealing, may 
enable a good man to sooth the sufferings 
of others, but ^ven whefi obtained, men find 
that it is not the being rich, but the regular 
employment in a prosperous line of life, that 
gives the pleasure. Sudden prosperity is 
too often destructive of a man's peace of 
mind ; but sudden prosperity, by evil means, 
is sure to bring its own ruin. Had but that 
first bale of goods been burnt, Margaret 
might have continued the happy, cheerful 
child of Nature, respected and received as 
the honest, good-hearted girl she really 
was. 

It may fairly be said of Margaret that she 
had no covetous hankering after any of the 
goods which were that day presented to her 
eye. She told all her friends what they 
were, and consulted with them what should 
be done \(^ith them. She would have given 
them up to the ffovernmeht officers, but she 
saw that it would involve her lover. She 
would have sent them to Laud's father, but 
again the idea of causing him distress de- 
terred her. Oh ! that she had cast them 
upon the broad sea, and let who would have 
daught them ! But they were goodly things 
to look upon ; they were costly-r—too good 
to throw away. And as Mrs. Cracknell 
said they might all be serviceable, and it 
was a sin to waste them, she persuaded 
Margaret to let her have them. 

"Let my good man take them home ; we 
may by degrees get rid of them. I can do 
the smaller packages up in smaller parcels, 
in my way ; and as to the silks and lace, I 
can findjserhaps a distant customer to take 
them off my hands." 

" You may do what you like with them," 
said Margaret, " only do not let me know 
any thing more about them." 

" You know, Mr. Catchpole," said Mrs. 
Cracknell, " that we may all want a little 
help one day, and these things may provide 
aerainst a stormy hour. At all events, you 
shall lose nothing by them, though they now 
bring you no profit." 

It did not take much time to persuade 
these simple-minded people to part with 
things for which they had no demand and 
no taste. 

' Mrs. Cracknell had them conveyed to 
her cottage, where she had them sorted 
out, and, as prudently as possible, disposed 
of them according to the means of her 
humbler customers. 

After a time, she found herself gradually 
improving in circumstances, and, had she 
been content, might have gone on improv- 
ing for years. Her profits were too rapid, 
however, not to excite a stronger mind 
than she possessed. She made, of coiirse, 
handsome presents to the young Catchpoles, 
and Margaret had the mortification of see^ 



ing a smart pipe, and of smelling the fumes 
of rich tobacco, even in her own cottage, . 
well knowing they were the fruits of her 
lover's misdoings. 

Meantime, that lover's naiOe began to be 
notorious along the coast. Margaret heard 
no good of him. Thie coast-guard had set , 
a mark upon him, and it became known 
throughout the country that Will Laud was ' 
the ringleader of as desperate a gang as 
ever infested the shores of Great Britain. 

So frequent were the inroads made at 
this period upon the commerce of the coun- 
try, that govern merit had to employ a very 
uctive force to stay, though she could not 
put down, so discreditarble a feature upon 
her coasts. 

At this, time the shores of Norfolk and 
Suffolk were most conspicuous for contra- 
band trade. Severe and deadly were the 
continual actions between the preventive-* 
service men and the smugglers ; lives were 
continually lost on both sides ; and dreadful^ 
animosities sprung up between the parties 
upon the sea-shore. 

Will Laud and his associates had great 
luck ; and Captain Bargood found in him as 
bold and profitable a fellow as he could 
wish. Many were the hairbreadth escapes, 
however, which he, in conjunction with his 
crew, experienced. Laud was a tool hi 
the hands of his mate, though he himself 
was not aware of it ; for while that fellow 
had his own way, he always managed te 
get it through the medium of the captain's 
permission. He would, in his bluff way, 
suggest, with all becoming subordination,, 
such and such a scheme, and generally suc- 
ceeded in the enterprise. 

They had observed for a long time a 
scout upon the beach, under Bawdsey Cliffs, 
and knew that he was one of the Irish 
cruisers, who had been transplanted to 
watch their craft ; Laud proposed to nab 
him when he could. He had been ashore 
one day to meet his employer, and had met 
this merry-hearted Irishman at the Sun Inn, 
in the street of that long, sandy village of 
Bawdsey. Pat was a loquacious, whiskey^n 
loving, light-hearted fellow, who, without 
fear, and with ready wit, made hiraserf 
agreeable to everybody. He frequenteil 
the various inns along the border, and wari 
generally liked for his dash of gallantry, 
his love of drinking, and his generous 
spirit ; he was a brave fellow, too, and 
watchful for his honor. He had seen along 
the beach a man roaming about, and had 
concealed himself, not far from a fisher- 
man's cottage, on purpose to watch him ; 
but all he could make out was, that the 
tnan went to the back of the cottage, and 
there he lost him. Pat went to the fisher- 
man's cot, found the man and his wife st 
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their meals, searched about the premises, 
but could spy nothing. Pat had seen this 
'thing several times, and was fully conrinced 
that the man he saw was a smuggler. 
"The deuce is in the chaps in these 

girts,** said Fat, as he sat by the fire of the 
nn public-house. ** I think the smugglers 
hereabouts rise up and sink into the earth 
just as they like.** 

*' Smugglers don*t do so, but their ghosts 
do,** said John Luff, who was at that time 
disguised like a gentleman*s groom. " I've 
heard that many are seen to wander along 
this coast, that have been shot by the 
guard.** 

'* Arrah, my honey, and you don't s^ so ! 
Ah,! ha! poor souls! they are sufl^ring 
for the want of the priest's prayers, and 
maybe they never had a thou|nt of paying 
for ^ their leave of absence from purgato- 
ry" 

'*^ I dare say not. Did you never chance 
^ meet one of the ghosts of the Bay V 

•* Och, *pon mine *onor, and I can't tell. 
Pve met a man ; but now I think on*t, he 
never spake, but chewed his quid, and 
walked on, though I would ha* had a long 
chat with him. It might be his ghost." 

" What did you say to him, Pat 1'* 

" I just asked him civilly a good -morrow, 
and the fellow gave me a nod. 'Cold 
morning,* says I, — he shrugged his shoul- 
ders. * What are you doing here 1* says I ; 
not a word did he spake, out just looked 
scornfully at me, and walked on. I walked 
with him ; but not a word could I get out 
of him. I did not touch him, but, tired of 
his company, I walked away from him, and 
watched him. He went up towards the 
fisherman*s cot, and there he vanished.** 

" *Twas well you did not touch hira, or 
be would have sunk into the earth in a mo- 
ment.*' 

" By St. Patrick, and Tm glad I didn't ; 
for I should have had a queer peep into the 
pit if I had seen him go down. Poor lad, 
he ought to have paid his pence, and then 
he might have been at rest." 

Now it was part of Laud's instructions to 
his men, never to speak to any of the Irish- 
men on the coast if they met them, but to 
treat them with perfect sang-froid ; to ask 
nothing — reply to nothing — but to do just 
what occasion might require. 

In Bawdsey Cliff the smugglers had a 
dive of no small dimensions. It had for- 
merly been a hollow ravine in the earth, 
formed by the i^hirling of a stream of wa- 
ter, which had passied quickly through a 
gravelly bed, and met with opposition in 
this mass of clay. It had made for itself a 
large crater, and then had issued again at 
the same place, and ran through a sand-gall 
Mod gravelly passage down to the sea. 



This was discovered by a tenant of the Earl 
of Dysart, who, in sinking a well near his 
shepherd's cottage, suddenly struck into the 
opening of this cave. As the springs were 
low at this season, the cave was almost 
empty of water, and formed a most curious 
appearance. It was even then called the 
Robbers* Cave, and curiosity was greatly 
excited in the country to visit it. It was 
so smoothly and regularly formed by the 
eddies of the whirlpool, that the nicest art 
could not have made it so uniform. The 
proprietor sunk his well some feet lower, 
until he came to a good stream; but in 
making the well, he formed an archway in- 
to this curious place, and left it so for the 
gratification of public curiosity. Time 
swept on, and the cave became less fre- 
quented, and at last forgotten. 

A few years, however, previously to this 
narration, some smugglers had been disap- 
pointed of their run, and had thrown their 
tubs down the well, with the consent of their 
agent the fisherman, probably a descendant 
of the old shepherd's, who dwelt in the cot- 
tage. This led to the rediscovery and im- 
provement of this famous dep6t of arms, 
ammunition, stock-in-trade, and place of 
retreat, which was then occupied by Will 
Laud and his associates, and to which very 
spot John Luff was at that time bound. 

These men had contrived to make the 
cave as comfortable a berth as a subterra- 
neous place could be. They had ingeniously 
tapped the land stream below the cave, and 
laid it perfectly dry, and with much labor 
and ingenuity had contrived to perforate 
the clay into the very chimney of the cot* 
tage ; so that a current of air passed through 
the archway directly up the chimney, and 
(ftrried away the smoke, without the least 
suspicion being awakened. This place was 
furnished with tables, mats, stools, and 
every requisite for a place of retreat and 
rendezvous. The descent was by the 
bucket well-rope, which a sailor well knew 
how to handle ; while the bucket itself, 
served to convey provisions or goods of any 
kind. 

Such was the place into which vanished 
the choice spirits which poor Pat had seen, 
and into which Pat himself, nolens volens, 
was shortly to be introduced. It would be 
needless to add, that the fisherman and his 
wife were accomplices of the smugglers. 

Some short time after this conversation 
at the Sun, Pat had an opportunity of dis- 
covering the use of the well as an inlet and 
outlet of the smugglers, and conceived the 
idea that contraband goods were stowed 
away at the bottom of it. He had seen a 
man, after talking to the woman at the spot, 
descend, and then conie up again and de- 
part. 
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" Now's my turn," says Pat to himself, as 
he came out fropi his hiding-place, and went 
to the cottage. He accosted the woman — 

" I am very thirsty, my darling ; will you 
give me a draught of water from the well 1" 

" That I will," said the woman ; " and if 
I had but a nice drop to qualify it, you 
shouldn't want for that neither." 

" That's a dare creatur ; and you're a 
nice little d'harling. And is it good water 
at the bottom of the well V* 

" As good as it can be, so near the sea." 

" But is it very d'heep ?" 

" The well is deep, but not the water ; 
yet, winter and summer, it is always deep 
enough to drown the bucket." 

" Oh, ho !" thought Pat ; " ^o a man can 
stand at the bottom ; and who knows what 
may be stowed away there ?" 
/ '* I say, my darling, I never did see the 
bottom of a well ; will you let me down in 
the bucket and draw me up again V 

'*I can let you down, if you like, but 
every sailor can get up a rope ; and maybe 
you're rather heavy." 

"Not much o' that, my dear; only go 
aisey, you know, go aisey ;" and Pat ac- 
commodating his legs to the bucket, and the 
woman turning the iron handle, he began to 
descend. 
i»^ *' That's it, my jewel, that's it. She goes 
iri<»^'y— --gently — ^aisey ;" which words were 
scarcely spoken, ere Pat began to find him- 
self going faster and faster than he bargain- 
ed for. Rattle, rattle, rattle, went the 
chain ; roll, roll, roll, went the roller ; and 
away went the Irishman, without time to 
draw his breath, till he was soused head over 
ears, bucket and all, into the water below. 

With much presence of mind Pat kept 
tiold of the chain, though the bucket gave 
him a tremendous blow on the shins. 

" Och ! och ! och !" cried out the poor 
drowning man, who could find no other bot- 
tom for his feet than the bucket. " Dhraw 
me hup ! dhr^w me hup ! I shall be drownd- 
•d! Och! och! och!" 

The woman called to him from the mouth 
of the well, and asked him how he liked the 
bottom of it. 

" Och ! 'tis a nasty place, my dear ; 
dhraw me hup." • 

" I can't ; you're too heavy." 

" Try, my dear creatur, try." 

And the wicked woman did try. She d^ew 
him up a few yards, and then let him down 
plump into the water again, giving him each 
time such a ducking, that the poor feljow 
was compelled to come to a conclusion 
(which his own sharp wits might have long 
before seen, if he had only used them), viz. 
that Uie woman was in the smuggler's' 
service. 

That Pat thought iiimself a great fool for 



his pains may easily be conceived ; but that 
some fiend had blunted his usual foresight 
he was fully persuaded. He became very 
quiet, until the woman began to think he was 
drowned. She found, however, that he was 
in the bucket, dead or alive. Pat resolved 
to try his own unassisted powers of ascen- 
sion, without a word of petition to his un- 
fair friend above. Accordingly, he began 
his ascent, working away with his hands 
and feet in a manner which a sailor only 
understands. Pat was gaining more day- 
light, and hoping that he should get out be- 
fore the woman (who he concluded was 
gone for help) should return. He had gain- 
ed the very part where the archway into 
the cave was formed, and there found a 
sort of stay, or bar, at the opposite side, to 
rest his leg upon. He was taking advan- 
tage of this post to get breath, and had just 
swung off again to ascend, when he felt his 
ankles grasped by a powerful pair of pincers, 
as it seemed, and in another instant such a 
jerk as compelled him instantly to let go the 
rope, and he came with all his weight against 
the side of the well. Stunned he was, but 
not a bone, was broken, for his tormentors 
had taken the precaution to have a well- 
stuffed hammock ready to break his fall. 
He was in a moment in the cave, and when 
reviving, heard such a burst of unearthly 
merriment^ he could think of nothing but 
that he had arrived at that dreaded purgato- 
ry, to escape which he had paid so much to 
his priest. 

In faint, feeble voice, Pat was heard to 
exclaim — ^ 

"0, Father O'Gharty! 0, Father O'- 
Gharty, delivet me I" * 

This caused such another burst, and such 
a roar of " O, Father O'Gharty ! O, Father 
O'Gharty !" from so many voices, that the 
poor fellow groaned aloud. But a voice 
which he fancied he had heard when on 
earth, addressed him, as he lay with his 
eyes just opening to a red glare of burning 
torches. 

"Patrick O'Brien! Patrick O'Brien? 
welcome to the shades below." 

Pat blinked a little, and opened his eyes 
wider, and saw, as he thought, twenty or 
thirty ghosts of smugglers, whom he sup- 
posed had been shot by the coast-guard, and 
were answering for their sins in purgatory. 

" Come, Pat, take a drop of moonshine, 
my hearty, to qualify the water you have 
taken into your stomach : this liquid flame 
will warm the cold draught." 

Pat had need of something to warm him, 
but had no idea of drinking flame. 

"I hope," he said, "your majesty will 
excuse a poor Irishman." 

" No excuse ! no excuse ! By the saint, 
your namesake^ you shall swallow this gill^ 
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or maybe you'll have a little more water to 
simmer in." ' 

Pat made no further opposition ; and one 
of the uncouth, black-bearded demons hand- 
ed him a cup of as bright, shining liquid as 
any which the sons of whiskey ever saw. 

** Drink Pat, drink," said the fellow ; " a 
short life and a meri^^ one." 

" Och !" sighed Pat, and the next mo- 
ment the burning liquid ran down his throat, 
warming his inside with such a glow as 
made the blood circulate rapidly through 
every vein of his body. Whether it was 
the pure gin he had drunk, or the naturally 
aspiring disposition of the man, he began to 
look around him, and to note the habitation 
in which they dwelt. Pikes and guns were 
slung here and there ; cables and casks lay 
about the room ; swords and pistols — wea- 
pons which seemed more adapted to fleshly 
man than disembodied spirits — made the 
reviving spirit of this son of the Emerald 
Isle bethink him that he had fallen into the 
'hands of mortals. He now looked a little 
more wise, and began to give a good guess 
at the truth, when the one who seemed to 
be the^captain of the band soon dissipated 
all his doubts by saying, " Patrick O'Brien, 
here's to Lieutenant Barry and the preven- 
tive service. Come, Pat, drink to your 
commander, 'tis the last time you will ever 
be in such good company." 

These words convinced him that he was 
in the smugglers' cave ; and as he knew 
them to be most desperate fellows, his own 
lot did not appear mqch more happy than 
when he thought himself in the company of 
evil spirits. 

"Come, Pat, drink. You need a little 
comfort." 

Pat drank, and though he foresaw that no 
/good could come to him, yet as the spirit 
poured in, and his heart grew warip, he 
thought ho would not seem afraid, so he 
drank " Success to Lieutenant Barry and 
the coast-^guard !" 

" Now, Pat, one more glass, and we part 
forever." 

Ominous words— " part forever!" He 
heartily wished himself again in his own 
dear island, ere he had ventured a peep at 
the bottom of the well. The smugglers, for 
such he found they were, grinned upon hina 
most unceremoniously, as if they had some 
horrid purpose in view, and seemed to e;ijoy 
the natural timidity which began to creep 
over iiis frame. 

Pat drank his last glass : John Luff arose, 
commanded silence, and in as gentle a voice 
as such a fellow could assume, said, " Mr. 
Patrick O'Brien, you are welcome now to 
your choice of departure." 

"Thank ye, gemmen, thank y^, and I 
thall not forget your hospitality." 



Pat rose, as if to depart. 

** Mr. Patrick O'Brien, the choice of de- 
parture we give you is the choice of death !'• 

Pat's heart sank within him, but he did 
not lose all his courage or preseiice of mind ; 
and the latter quality suggested to him that 
he would try a little blarney. 

" Why, gemmen, you wouldn't kill a poor 
fellow in cold blood, would you T' 

** No, Pat, no ; and for that reason we have 
made you welcome to a drop, that you may not 
die a cold-blooded death. Draw swords." 

In an instant twenty sharp blades were 
unsheathed. 

" Now, Mr. O'Brien, take your choice : 
shall every man have a cut at you — first a 
leg, then a hand, then an arm, and so on. 
until your head only shall remain — or will 
you be rolled up in a hammock for a sack, 
as your winding-sheet, and, well-shotted, 
sink as a sailor to the bottom of those waters 
ye have just quitted 1" 

" Thank your honor," said the poor vic- 
tim of their cruelty, " thank your honor ; 
and of the two I had rather have neither." 

There was no smile upon any of the fe- 
rocious countenances around him, and Pat's 
hopes of any thing but cruelty forsook him. 
Just at this moment the bucket descended 
the well, and in came Will Laud, or Cap- 
tain Laud, as he was called, who, acquaint- 
ed with the fact of the Irishman's descent, 
(for he was the very person whom TPat had 
seen to make his exit, and had been inform- 
ed by the woman of his being drowned,) 
was a little relieved to see the man standing 
in the midst of his men unscathed. 

He soon understood the position in which 
he was placed, and after a few words with 
his lieutenant, John Luff, himself repeated 
the already determined sentence of his 
crew. 

So calm was his voice, so fixed his man- 
ner, that the bold Irishman perceived at 
once that his doom was at hand. Assuming, 
therefore, his wonted courage, making up 
his mind to death, he looked the command- 
er in the face, and with the composure of 
a mind comparatively at ease» said — 

" Since I must die, let me die dacently. 
My choice is made — the hammock for my 
winding-sheet, the water for my grave, and 
God forgive you all." 

Not a word more did the brave fellow 
utter, but stood like a hero, or a martyr, 
ready for execution. 

Now to the credit of Laud be it recorded, 
that in his soul he admired the intrepidity 
of the man's spirit; and murder, base mur- 
der of a bold man, never was his intention. 

He whispered to his mate, though in a 
moment after he exclaimed to his rcrew, 
" Do your duty." 

Pat ws^s tripped up, rolled up in the ham- 
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mock, PWVQg hf}f>n th6 chain, heard the 
whistle^ and in an instant found himself, as 
he thought, de^acending to the shades below. 
In facu, however, he was ascending, though 
consciousness for a time forsook him, and 
the nvroon of anticipated suffocation berefl 
iiina of his senses. When he did recover, 
he found himself at the bottom of a boat, 
bounding over the billows, and was soon on 
board a ship. Here he revived, and was 
treated by the crew with kindness j but af- 
ter many days he was put ashore on the 
eastern coast of his own dear isle, with this 
gentle admonition — 

" Patrick O'Brien, * alPs well that ends 
-well.' Let well alone for the future, and 
now farewell." 

■ So ended this spree, which may serve to 
show the mind and habits of those men 
with whom Will Laud had to deal. 

At times these desperate men would be 
mutinous, but their common interest kept 
them together. The persons of several 
were well known along the coast, and farm* 
ers found it to their interest to wink at 
Iheit peccadilloes. 

■ It was no uncommon thing for them to 
have their horses taken out of the fields, or 
even out of their stables, for a run at night ; 
but they were sure of a handsome present 
being left upon their premises — casks of 
gin, real Hollands, packets of linen ; and 
sometimes learning the thing most wanted 
by a particular farmer, he would be sur- 
prised to find it directed to hjm by an un- 
known hand, and delivered, without charge, 
at his door. 

The handsomest saddles and bridles which 
could be procured, whips, lamps, lanterns, 
handsome pairs of candlesticks, guns, pis- 
tols, walking-sticks, pipes, &c., were, at 
various houses, left as presents. Such was 
the state of the trafiic, that the best spirits 
could be always had at the farmhouses on 
the coast, (for all knew where it might be 
had without any difficulty,) only let the 
money be left for it with the order. In this 
manner was the revenue defrauded; and 
there were men high in authority who used 
to defend the practice, by calling it Eng- 
land's best nursery for seamen. Seldona, 
however, were 'good men secured from 
these sources. The generality of smug- 
glers were not such as England wanted to 
defend her liberty and laws. 

About this time so many presents were 
sent to Margaret, and left in such a clan- 
destine manner at or near thj^ cottage, that 
although she herself was never corrupted 
by any one of these temptations, yet the ef- 
fects of them began to show themselves ii) 
her family. Charles, the elder brother, 
used to find the presents, and dispose of 
them to Mrs. Cracknell, and he found his 



own gains 'so rapidly increase that he began 
to be idle ; would not go to plough ; dis^ 
liked working on the land ; took to carpen- 
tering at the old sexton's at Nacton ; learn- 
ed to read and write ; and again encouraged 
his old penchant for soldiering. At length 
he left his parents and friends, and enlisted 
in the 33d regiment of /foot, under the ficti- 
tious name of Jacob Dedham, at the Black 
Horse public-house, St. Mary Elm's, Ips- 
wich. He passed himself off as belonging 
to that parish ; and but for the accident^ 
circumstance of a Nacton lad, of the name 
of Calthorpe, seeing him at the inn, his 
friends and relatives would have been igno- 
rant of his departure. His regiment sooii 
after his enlistment sailed for the East In- 
dies ; and the history of Charles Catchpole, 
alias Jacob Dedham, would of itself form 
no uninteresting narrative. He rose in hi^ 
regiment by great steadiness and assiduity. 
He became a singular adept at learning 
Eastern languages and customs. He was 
taken great notice of by Sir William Jones, 
the great Oriental linguist, who recommend- 
ed him to a very important charge under 
Lord Cornwallis, who employed him in a 
confidential duty, as a spy, upon the fron- 
tiers of Persia. W.e shall have occasion to 
contemplate him in a future part of this his- 
tory. For the present we pass on to some 
further fruits of the smuggler's intimacy 
with the Catchpoles. 

Robert, another son, in consequence of 
the unwholesome introduction of rapid 
profits, took to drinking, smoking, and idle 
company, and very soon brought himself to 
an early grave ; giving the deepest pangs 
to his parents, and creating sorrow and suf- 
fering to all. He died of delirium tremens, 
in the year 1791. 

James became a poacher, and was shot 
in a desperate affray with the gamekeepers 
of Admiral Vernon. He lingered on his. 
brother's bed until December 15th, 1792, 
and expired in deep distress, and with a 
declaration to poor Margaret that it was 
her acquaintance with Laud that brought 
him to ruin. The youngest son alone pre- 
served any steady fixed principles, and 
was the only prop of his parents' hopes. 

The whole family now fell into disre- 
pute, and the bitterest days of adversity 
followed. Tales began to. be circulated of 
Margaret's connection with the smuggler. 
Sailors were seen to come and go from the 
cottage ; and if they went but to ask for in- 
formation, the lying tongue of slander was 
sure to propagate some infamous story. It 
was true that presents were .left about the 
cottage, and that agents of the Cracknells 
were ready to receive them ; but Margaret 
never touched a single thing that was so 
found. She was iiot insensible to all she 
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saw, and she felt the full weiglit*of Laud's 
misconduct : 'but she never forgot to pray 
for him, and hoped, with that fondness 
which true love only can know, that he 
would one day be converted. But she par- 
took of the ignominy which now visited her 
family, though she assuredly did not de- 
serve it. She recopmended her father to 
take another cottage, and even to seek 
work under another master. Any thitig 
she considered would be better ihan a 
place where he met with such continual 
misfortunes. 

It must not be supposed that Mrs. Den- 
ton was unkind to Margaret, though her 
own servants took every opportumty to 
persuade her that sh^ was a very worthless 
person — she seemed to think a removal 
would be best. Accordingly Jonathan Catch- 
pole changed his abode, and, from a regular 
workman on that farm, became a jobbing 
laborer wherever he could find employment. 
He an() his family lived at a lone cottage 
on the borders of Nacton Heath. Edward 
became a shepherd's boy, and Margaret had 
serious thoughts of once more going out to 
service ; but where 1 Alas ! she remem- 
bered how happy she had been in her first 
place, and the very remembrance of that 
happiness made her shrink from having to 
relate to her former benefactor the then 
miserable consequences of her first attach- 
ment. 

Laud's father shared in the gfeneral stig- 
ma attached to his son*s name — he was ac- 
cused of conniving at the youth's excesses, 
and lost his situation as ferryman of the 
government packets from Harwich to Land- 
guard Fort. What miseries, heaped orte 
upon the other, now fell with blighting 
force upon poor Margaret ! 

But a greater trial just now awaited 
her — a dreadful conflict took place below 
Felixtow beach between the coast-guard 
and Laud's crew. A run was planned and 
put in execution from the Walton Marshes 
for Wood bridge — carts were brought to the 
cliff, the coast-guard, as was thought, being 
attracted to Sizewell Gap, and every thing 
being open before the smugglers. The 
cargo was landed, and the run began, when 
die preventive-service men, who had been 
secretly informed of the intended ruse at 
Sizewell Gap, came out of their hidibg- 
place in a double band, headed by Lieu- 
tenant Edward Barry, a brave young sailor, 
second son of Mr. Henry Barry, miller and 
farmer, of Levington Hill. The onset was 
tremendous, and the resistance deadly ; but 
might and right were on one side, and bore 
down the stalwart fortns of the violent 
smugglers. 

Three of the crew were killed, and the 
fibers, unable to stand against the assault. 



fled as well as they were able. Young 
Barry and Laud had a severe personal en- 
counter, in which the death of one or ths 
other seemed the determination of both. 
Laud was the most powerful man, but 
Barry was the most expert swordsman ; but 
what was the experience of the sword-arm 
in so dark a night 1 The two commanders 
seemed to know each other even in the 
darkness, for they fought with viiices of en- 
couragement to their men. The smugglers 
had fled, and Laud began to fear he was 
alone ; but the pursuers, too, had gone, and 
still the two captains were contending. At 
this moment the contest was most deadly — 
Laud had wounded youn^ Barry by a thrust. 
Though it was slight it was felt by the 
ofl&cer, and he determined neither to ask 
nor to give quarter. Laud had driven him 
up the side of a bank, and was in the act of 
giving a thrust at his heart, as Barry, with 
the advantage of his situation, like lightning 
gave a cut at his head, which at once Wjent 
through his hat, and descended upon his 
forehead. Down fell the smuggler like a 
thunderbolt, and another moment the sword 
would have been buried in his side, had not 
Barry been compelled to act on the defen- 
sive by the opposition of John LuflT. 

Finding a new antagonist, and being him- 
self wounded, this young man thought best 
to gather up his strength for a defensive 
retreat. He was not pursued. Hearing 
some of his own men he called to them, 
and, recognising him, they advanced with 
him to the spot where, as Barry supposed, 
Captain Laud lay dead. But Luff had 
thrown him over his shoulder, and, being 
well acquainted with the marshes, had car- 
ried him over some planks, and so escaped. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DECKIT 

Maboaret was seated in her father^s cot- 
tage, now no longer that happy spot it used 
to be to her, but a change of abode had 
brought no rest from the troubles and anx- 
ieties of her mind : that very day she had 
heard of the dreadful encounter between the 
coast-guard an^ the smugc^lers, and the re- 
port of the death of Will Laud, the notori- 
ous commander. 

Margaret heard of her lover's death, as 
may be supposed, with the deepest emotion ; 
but she was not satisfied that the accounts 
she received were correct, and had serious 
intentions of going to the ferryman's house 
to make inquiries for herself, when a rap 
came at their lone door, and who should 
come in but the ferryman himself, ths 
father of Laud. The old man seemed to 
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ohfm^e the ahered state of the family upon 
wboM he intruded himself, and could not 
help saving, at once — 

'* I bring you bad news, Margaret, very 
ba(t»MM( of my poor boy.'' The old man 
paused, and Margaret's heart quailed, but in 
the nejrt moment it revived. ''But he 
wovld Wave me bring it !" 

''Is pe not dead thenr'> exclaimed the 
poor gift, as, with a bound, she seized the 
aged ffefryman by the arm, "is he not 
dead?" 

''^NTo, not yet — at l^ast he was not when 
I left K«m two hours ago, and he would 
make m«« come to you and tell you he wish- 
ed earn«-6tly to see you before he died." 

" Wh«fre is he 1 where is he 1" exclaim- 
ed M%r^aret. 

"At Hkj poor cot on Walto^i Cliff; but 
oh. Ma garet, so altered, so dreadfully 
marked, and so unhappy, that if you do see 



him I cr estion much if you will know him. 
But wil« you come and see him V\ 

^' Wfti 1 1— that I will ! Only you sit 
down jMd eat a bit, and I will soon be 
ready." 

It to«^ but a short space of time for Mar- 
garet tn make preparation for her journey. 
Laud «as alive, though ill, dangerously ill 
— stilJ «ae might be the means of restoring 
him, ir not to health of body, at least to a 
more VMMdthy state of mind. She is ready, 
and the old man and Margaret depart to- 
gether. 

" Is he much hurt 1" was Margaret's first 
question, after they had advanced beyond 
the heath on to the highroad ; " is he much 
wounded I" 

" 1 fear he is. At times he is like a mad- 
man, raving at every thing, cursing all 
smugglers and his own misfortunes. The 
fever is high upon him ; he glares wildly at 
the old woman I have got to do for him — 
calls lier a smuggler's hag ; and then he 
mentions you, Margaret, and the tears roll 
down his face, and he finds relief. His 
wound is on the. forehead — a deep gash, 
through the bone— -and the pain he sixers 
firom the dressing is dreadful." 

" Have you had a surgeon 1" 

" No, Margaret, no— I dare not : I fear 
lest he should betray himself. His life 
would be forfeit to his country's outraged 
laws, and he would die a more bitter death 
than now awaits him in my cot." 

There ran a sensitive shudder through 
poor Margaret's frame as she thought of 
the situation of her lover. Parental aflfec- 
tion had been more cautious than she would 
have been, and she secretly rejoiced. She 
thought likewise of her own situation, but 
ffelfishness had no portion in her soul. 
I^iid might die! The thought was ago> 
Bixing ; but he would die, perhaps, a true 



penitent. This was surely better thaa 
being suddenly sent out of the world witb 
all^his sins upon his head« She felt thankr 
ful for so much mercy. 

" Does he ever seem sorry for his crimes f^ 
she inquired of the old man. 

" I cannot exactly say he does," was tho 
reply, "though he speaks so vehemently 
a^inst his captain. I wish he saw hit 
situation in a more forcible light»^' 

" Time may be giyen him for that yet, 
Mr. Laud ; at least I pray God it may be 
so." 

" Amen, say I ; amen." 

" How did he find you out t ^ow did ho 
reach home t" 

" He was brought here upon a comradeVi 
back, a stout sailor, who came aocompanied 
by old Dame Mitchel, who, if report speaks 
truth, is well acquainted with the smug- 
glers. She says that John Luff, the cap- 
tain's mate, brought poor Will to her house : 
and when he learned that I was living only 
half a mile off, he persuaded her to come 
and help me to do for him. He brought him 
to me at pight." 

With conversation of this kind the fiuhei 
and the maiden pursued their course till 
they arrived at a very sequestered cottage, 
near the ruins of Walton Castle, close to 
that celebrated spot where the Earl of 
Leicester landed with his Flemings in a. ». 
1173. "It stood upoii a high cliff, about 
the distance ef a mile from the mouth of the 
Woodbridge haven, two miles from the Or- 
well. At this time but few stones mark 
the spot. There is little doubt that it wae 
a Roman fortification, as a great many umiL 
rings, coins, and torques, have been found 
in that neighborhood. It is supposed to 
have been built by Constantino the Great 
when he withdrew his legions from the 
frontier towns in the east of Britain, and 
built forts or castles tp supply the want of 
them." So says the old Suffolk Travellei. 

Our travellers arrived at this lone cottage^ 
where a faint, glimmering light from the 
low window told that the watch was still 
kept at the sick man's bed. The fathor 
entered first, and soon returned, telling Mav- 
garet that she might come in, as sleep, for 
the first time since the night he had been 
brought homQ, had overpowered Laud'e 
senses. 

By the faint ^leam of that miserable light 
Margaret perceived bow dreadfully altered 
were the features of her lover. He lay in 
a heavy, hard-breathing, lethargic sleep, 
and the convulsive movements of his limbs, 
and a restless changing of the position of 
his arms, told that, lu)wever weary the body, 
the spirit was in a very agitated state : and, 
oh^ how deadly, how livid was his counte* 
nance! Scarcely could Margaret think i$ 
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" Nor I him, either," wm the significant 
teply, with a clinching of the fist and a 
gnnding of the teeth, which proved how 
vtfuUy the hag had worked upon Laud's 
worst feelings. 

Margaret, on her return, could perceive 
Ik^t her absence had been taken advantage 
of to effect a purpose adverse to all her 
hopes. 

Against all these disadvantages, however, 
Margaret combated with some success, and 
by degrees hsid the happiness of seeing her 
patient get the better of his sufferings. The 
wound would have healed sooner and better, 
had Laud's mind been kept free from fever- 
ish excitement. It did heal up, though not 
so well as Margaret wished— a frightful scar 
extended over ihe os frontis, directly to the 
high cheek-bone. For a long time the eye 
seemed as if it had perished, but as the fever 
abated its sight returned. 

It will be sufficient to record, that in due 
time Laud perfectly recovered, and the ser- 
vices of his nurses became no longer neces- 
sary. ' 

Margaret could not help listening to the 
occasional adventures which he related, 
though she dreaded that the desperate spirit 
should revive, and lead him into further 
oonfiicts. He told some strange tales of 
men-^yes, even of men who administered 
the laws, and preached excellent doctrines 
of honesty and purity, being, under the rose, 
well acquainted not only with the smugglers, 
but taking advantage of their cheap goods. 

He told her, that he one day met a cheer- 
fbl old gentleman, not far from Leiston 
Abbey, who was out shooting upon the 
heath, and came upon him by accident, as 
he was watching a secreted cargo of gin in 
that neighborhood. 

** ' Ho, ho !' said the venerable gentleman, 
as he stumbled over a small cask in the 
fiirae, * what have you here, my man V for 
he perceived the sailor under the covert. 

'* * What's that to you V was the sharp 
reply. 

" ' Don't be angry, my man — I'm no In- 
former : I only wanted to know the price of 
your pigs.' 

** * Tis so and so.' 

" * Well, then, let me have one in my sty.' 

'"So you shall, sir, so you shall, this 
very night.' 

** And accordingly, that very night," said 
Laud, " I went to the old gentleman's 
house, tapped at his window, and he pot out 
his head, with his nightcap on. 

** * The pig's in the sty, sir.' 

" * And Where's the sty, my man V 

*' ' Under the old pear-tree.' 

"*• All right. Good-night.' 

/'Now, Margaret, if these reverend gen- 
tleiiien are such secret friends ia cor pros- 



perity, how can they condemn t\8 in our ad* 
versity ?»» 

"How, indeed!" said Margaret. "D». 
pend upon it, they would not acknowledge 
you in your day of trial ; but that does not 
make your trade the better. Leave it off 
entirely, or you must forget me." 

" That I shall never do, Margaret — never ! 
I' could forget smuggling, but I can never 
forget you ! I must tell you one more tale, 
which is something of a contrast to the 
last. 

" John Luff* and I were keeping guard on 
Hollesley Heath, as a fine, tall, venerable 
magistrate was walking with his gun, and 
his man-servant carrying his jgame-bag. 
He, like the good-natured gentleman last 
spoken of, stumbled upon our pigs, but not 
upon ourselves. 

** ' Here's a prizC, John ! here's a prize V 

" * Yes, master,' says John : * it's real 
moonshine. I should like a drop now.' 

" * It would not be good for you now, 
John ; but we might have a good glass in 
the evening.' 

'' ' Well, master, but to my liking, a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush. Shall 
I just put one in the game-ba^ V 

" * No, John, no, not in the broad day — 
it would never do. You and I must mark 
the spot, and come in the evening for four 
of these casks : we can bring a sack each, 
and we can each carry two. But let us 
mark the spot.' 

" After taking the bearings of the coast, 
without discoverirtg their enemy, they 
sheered off*, and left Luff and myself to pon- 
der upon a good joke. That night our men 
were to take Bennington's horses from 
Boyton, for a run, and we were well aware 
of the intended return of this worthy and 
his man. 

" True enough, they came just before the 
arrival of our carts. They found, by their 
bearings, the prize. Two casks were put 
into each sack, and swung before and be* 
hind them. 

" * Now, John, let's be off",' says the wor- 
thy man of power. 

" Off* they were trudging, when Luff* and 
I, suddenly springing up, put their mettle to 
the test. 

" ' Stop!' said Luff": * just deposite again 
that sack.' 

" * Do you know who I am V said the 
elder. ' Do you know I am a magistrate V 

" ' Yes : I have heard say you are. You 
are a keen sportsman, I know, and can 
easily tell where the game is to be found ; 
but you little thought the gamekeepers were 
upon the ^atch. Isn't it a shame for vou, 
a regular sportsman, to be thus poaching 
upon a neighbor's preserves at midnight V 

" * You will find yourself in the wrong. 
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my man ; yon had better let us go qaietly 
home with what we can carry, or, maybe, I 
shall have the country up in arms against 
you.' 

" * I care nothing for your worshipi or 
your country calling. You may rouse the 
whole county, but you shall tell them a good 
tale ; for. hang me if such a bold fellow as 
you are bhail not cari'y a good deal more 
than you like to-night ; so make yourself 
ready to tell the world how you helped the 
smugglers off with their load.' 

** At this moment six carts were coming 
along the road to convey the goods across 
the heath, and with them came two of the 
crew to a cart, so that the poor magistrate 
had not only to deposite his sacks, by way 
of memento of his poaching, but, sorely 
against his will, to lend a hand in the load- 
ing of the carts. Luff kept a strict watch 
upon him and his man, and with his sword 
drawn, and a pistol cocked, he made this 
worthy man and master work among his 
own unlawful set. Could their features 
have been seen, the joke would have been 
much increased, for the men enjoyed it as 
much as Luff and I did. 

" When all was safe, the man and master 
were tied together, and left to spend a Sep- 
tember night in as pleasant a manner as they 
could upon a bed of heather. In this man- 
ner they were found in the morning by a 
shepherd boy, belonging to Mr. Nicolas 
Ray, of Ramsholt, who was driving some 
sheep over the heath, down to the saltings 
at Boyton. As may be supposed, the lad 
was bribed, and we only heard of the re- 
lease by a sidewind." 

With tales of this kind Laud would some- 
times entertain Margaret, wh^e he grew 
stronger day afler day. 

If at this time any situation had offered 
itself by which Laud could have gained an 
honest livelihood, he would, probably, have 
accepted it, and become an honest ms^n ; 
and in talking with Margaret of his future 
life, he promised that she should never 
again hear of any thing against him. He 
would go to sea, and earn an honest liveli- 
hood, even if he was obliged to serve a 
foreigner. 

" Well, Laud, I will trust you again," 
said Margaret, on the day she took her leave 
of him : '* I will trust you again, William, 
though my heart aches bitterly at parting 
with you, while you have no regular em- 
ployment, but I shall pray for you wherever 
I am. I shall probably go to service soon, 
for I do not like to be a burden to my 
friends." 

They parted affectionately, for Laud felt 
that he owed his life to her care ; and she, 
that all her hopes of future comfort in this 
lift) were centred in his welfare. Yet that 



very night did William Laud meet his for- 
mer comrades, and was persuaded to Joia 
their crew at the Bawdsey Cave, to assums 
the name of Hudson, iind to become agam 
neither more nor less than a desperals 
smuggler. 

W^e will not fdlow him through his ca* 
reer of guilt ; suffice it to say, that he con- 
trived to send word to Margaret that he had 
entered into the service of a Dutch trader, 
and was promised a future share of his ship. 
He pretended to have quitted the society of 
the smugglers, who at that time so iwested 
the eastern coasts of this country ; and as 
she heard no more of his name, and receiv- 
ed no more snspicious presents, she suflfor^ 
cd her heart to cherish the fond hope of bis 
reformation. 

The anticipation of days to come, and the 
promised pleasure of those days, are always 
greater than are ever realized by mortals. 
It is, however, one of the greatest blessings 
of life to anticipate good. The hope, toe, 
of another's welfare, and of being the hum- 
ble instrument of promoting the interest of 
another, is the sweetest bond (»f woman's 
cherished affection. Truly may such bs 
termed man's helpmate, who would do him 
good, and not evil, all the days of his life. 

Poor Margaret .found that the more shs 
hoped for Laud's amendment, the more con- 
stant became her attachment ; the more she 
excused his past life, and the more deeply 
her heart bepame engaged to him. 



CHAPTER V. 

WILD SCENES. 

Margaret, true to her intentions of go^ 
ing to service, found a kind friend in Mrs. 
Denton, who recommended her to Mrs. 
Wake, of the Priory Farm, Downham 
Reach. Here, in September, 1792, shs 
took up her abode as servant of all work. 
The old farmhouse was formerly the priory 
of a small body of Augustin monks, and was 
known by the name of the Alneshboums 
Priory. It is surrounded by a moat of coft- 
siderable depth and breadth, and was for- 
merly approached by a drawbridge from ths 
southern side. 

The site of this old house is still a most 
romantic and sequestered spot. In front of 
it, along a pleasant green slope to the^ore^ 
runs a rippling stream, which ha viag passed 
through the moat, meanders along the mead- 
ow down to the Orwell, whose broad waters 
look here like a magnificent lake. 

On either side of the valley rise the rieh 
woods of Downham Reach; and behind th« 
house, in the green meadows, may still bs 
seen, though now covered in with a roof and 
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used as a barn, the diapel of thii sequester- 
ed fraternity. 

Lofty elms overshadow the snmmit of 
this ancient house, though they gprow upon 
the open spaoe beyond the itaoat ; and the 
woods of the present owner of the house 
and the district, Sir Philip Broke, stand con- 
Bpicuously towering on the sides of the hills. 
The lover of peaceful nature could not fail 
to 'be struck with the tranquil yet pictur- 
esque scenery around this spot. Here 
Gainsborough, who, in his younger days, 
was much encouraged by Dr. Coyte, of Ips- 
wich, loved to roam, and catch th^ ever- 
varying tints of spring and autumn. Here 
Constable, — ^the enthusiastic, amiable, but 
pensive John Constable, one of the best 
of England's landscape-painters, — indulged 
himself in all the hopes of his aspiring ge- 
nius ; and Frost, a native of Ipswich, one 
of the best imitators of Gainsborough's 
style, and whose sketches are at this day 
most highly esteemed, used to indulge him- 
self in the full enjoyment of his art. 

It is a beautiftil spot that Downham Reach, 
upon the river Orwell. Had the inhabitants 
of Ipswich Regarded the, beauty of the sce- 
nery around this port, here would they have 
made an embankment, ^hich would have 
eaused their town and neighborhood to be 
celebrated for the sweetest lake scenery in 
England. Had they deepened the channel 
^om thence to the town, and kept the wide 
expanse of waters which from this' spot ex- 
tend up to the walls forever at high-water 
mark, what admiration would have been be- 
stowed upon their labors ! Far less would 
have been the expense than that which they 
have since incurred in making a wet-dock ; 
and far more noble, picturesque, grand, and 
useful, would have been the navigaticrti of 
the port. How many more people would 
have been accommodated even among the 
enterprising spirits of the town! What a 
noble frontage to the semicircular buildings 
of this ancient place, instead of a ditch on 
one side and a basin on the other, inconve- 
nient to traffic, unsightly to the visitor, and 
an eternal expense and trouble to the corpo- 
ration! 

What beautiful drives along both banks 
of the Orwell might have been retained! 
Steamers now can scarcely reach beyond 
the point where, had an entrance been form- 
ed 'and the channel deepened, they might 
have come sweeping up to the very walls of 
the town. The day, however, of cOrtsider- 
ation'fof such a plan is past ; and the ouse 
and filth of the town sweep now into' the 
channel, and will soon create a serious ex- 
pense of dredging and drudgery, which 
night have been done at first. 

But at the period we write of— the year 
il7td"-iia- Bueh projects "^re' thought bf. 



The OrWelPs waves went boldly up to thi 
»port, as new aiy^ briny as in the days of the 
Danish invasion. Now they no longer wash 
the town. A wet-dock, with its embank^ 
ments and its locks, shuts out the ebb and 
flow of Waters, and may be convenient to 
the inhabitants of the place; but sadly in- 
terferes with the early associations and re- 
collections of those who, like the writer of 
this narrative, passed their boyish years 
upon the banks of the Orwell. 

But we must no longer wander from 6ur 
narrative. Margaret, as servant at the Pri- 
ory Farm, conducted herself in so exeippla- 
ry a manner, that she soon gained the good 
will of her mastelr and mistress, and the 
good word of all the laborer.s upon the farm. 
Among these latter was a young man who 
was particularly acquainted with Margaret's 
history, and whose name has occurred in a 
previous chapter. This was no other than 
John Barry, the elder brother of young Ed- 
ward Barry, who so gallantly led the attack 
upon the smugglers on the night in which 
Will Laud was supposed to have been kill- 
ed. John wis well aware of Margaret's 
attachment and engagement to Will Laud ; 
end he knew the part his brother had taken 
in the conflict, and believed, as Edward told 
him, that he had slain Margaret's lover. 
Whether it was the sympathy which arose 
toward the poor girl under these circum- 
stances, or the real pleasure which he felt 
in her society, it is certain that he became 
so deeply enamored as never to be able to 
root out of his mind this his first and last 
attachment. 

This young man was a contrast in every 
respect to Will Laud. John Barry was the 
elder son of a small farmer and miller at 
Levington, who, having a numerous family, 
was anxious they should all be employed. 
John, as was customary in that day, sought 
employment away from his parents' house. 
He had asked their permission to let him 
turn his hand to farming for a year ; and as 
he was already a good ploughman, and un- 
derstood the various methods of culture, he 
readily found an employer. He was also 
as good a scholar for that period as could be 
found in any of the adjoining parishes. Ad- 
ded to this, he vf as a good-principled, steady, 
persevering, industrious young man. Ilis 
father was not badly off in the world for his 
station. He it was who first discovered the 
use of crag-shells for manure. His man, 
Edmund Edwards, finding a load or two of 
manure was wanted to complete the fertili 
zation of a field which Mr. Barry cultivated, 
carried a load or two of the crag which lay 
near the mill, to make it up. He observed, 
that in the very place which he thought 
would prove the worst crop, on account of 
the seeming poverty of the soil carted, therd 
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arose the most Inxuriant produce. Next 
year Mr. Barry used it more freely, and* 
, found a more abundant recompense. He 
then opened immense cragi-pits, supplied 
the country around, and shipped a large 
quantity at Levington Creek. By these 
means he became known as an enterprising 
man. His second son took to the sea, and 
became active in the service of his native 
coast. Another son went out to America, 
and did remarkably well. 

John went as head man to Mr. Wake, of 
the Priory Farm. When he left his father's 
house the worthy miller gave him one 
guinea, with this sidvice— 

" Many a man, John, has entered into 
the world with less than that, and by indus- 
try, integrity, and good behavior, has risen 
to usefulness and respectability ; and many 
a man, John, who has entered upon life with 
thousands and thousands of those shining 
coins, has sunk to worthlessnesS and degra- 
dation. Go, boy ; be honest, sober, steady, 
and diligent. ICeep your church and God's 
commandments, John, and you will prosper. 
But should misfortune ever visit you, re- 
member that while your mother and I live 
you will alwjqrs find a welcome home. God 
bless you, boy ! God bless you !" 

John left home, with a guinea in his pock- 
et and with love in his heart. He did well, 
even in his first situation. He lived in the 
farmhouse with Mr. and Mrs. Wake, about 
seven miles from his father's house. He 
did not then dream that he should ever visit 
any distant shore connected "with his native 
country. His dreams were of home, in- 
dustry, and peace. He had enough — was 
contented — ^was well respected ; had good 
health and fiill employment, and was a bur- 
den to no one. From his constant habit of 
witnessing the energy, and activity, and 
good disposition of the youthful Margaret, 
and from a certain knowledge of hef past 
misfortunes, he imbibed a delicacy of inter- 
est in her behalf, which was shown to her 
by repeated acts of respect, which others 
on the farm less delicate did not care to 
show. Margaret herself perceived these 
attentions, and fblt grateful to him for them. 
While some would now and then relate 
what they heard of the wild adventures of 
Hudson the smuggler, John Barry always 
carefully concealed any mention of matters 
which ne could see gave her pain. So 
cautious" had been his advances towards a 
* more intimate acquaintance with Margaret, 
Hiat no one on the farm suspected that John 
Barry, the son of the well-to-do Mr. Barry, 
of Levington, was in the least captivated by 
the humble maid of the Priory. Margaret, 
however, suspected and dreaded that such 
might be the case ; and she avoided him as 
pointedly as she could, without offence to 
5 



one whom she so much respected. Barry, 
however, veas too honest to conceal his 
feelings from the only person he wished to 
know them. Returning one evening from 
work along Gainsborough's lane, he met 
Margaret, who had been to Sawyer's Farm 
upon an errand for her mistress. 

" Margaret, you know I love you," said 
the young man, " though I do not believe 
that any one upon the farm besides yourself 
had any idea of it." 

" I feared you did, John, and it grieves 
me very much to hear you say so." 

" But why should it grieve you 1 I love 
you honestly, and will always do my best 
to make you happy." 

"Yes, John, I do not doubt you in any 
thing you say, and I feel very grateful to 
you for your kindness ; but I cannot return 
your love." 

" Why not, Margaret 1 Why should you 
not learn to like me ? I am not indeed like 
your former lover, but I think I love you 
quite as well." 

"That may be also, John ; but when I 
tell you that it is impossible for me to suffer 
you to cherish such feelings, you will, I 
hope, not be angry with me." 

"I am not angry; I know your past 
attachment ; but I hope that you do not in- 
tend to live and die single because Laud is 
dead." 

" No ; but while he lives, John, I neither 
can nor ought to give encouragement to any 
other." 

" But he is dead !" 

"I would let any one else but yourself 
suppose so." 

" My brother Edward told me himself 
that he saw him fall." 

"Yes, John, and your brother Edward 
thought that he gave him his death-blow ; 
but I am happy, for his sake' and for Laud's, 
that it was not so." 

"Are you sure of this?" sighed the 
youth, as if he half regretted that his broth- 
er had not done so. "Are you sure of 
this V^ 

" Quite so — quite so ! To no one else 
would I speak it, but I am sure of your 
goodness. I know you will not betray me," 

" Never, Matgaret, never !" 

"Well, then, these very hands healed 
the wound which your brother gave him. 
I myself nursed him through his dangerous 
illness ; and I know at this very time that 
he is in a respectable foreign merchant's 
service, and as well as ever he was." 

This was a tremendous blow to the young 
man's prospects ; an answer which he did 
not in the least expect, and from which he 
could find no encouragement. He begged 
Margaret's pardon for what he had said, 
which was freely given, and a promise mado 
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on both sides never to divulge that day^s 
secret. Alas ! this promise was broken by 
both, as we shall presently see, at the very 
same moment. 

But where is Laud, and what is he doing 
at this time ? While this honest-hearted 
girl is denying all attachment to any but 
himself, and living upon the hope of his 
future welfare and well-doing, what is he 
about ? 

He is standing at the Green Cottage, as 
it was called, on account of the green 
shutters which used to shade its casements, 
close to Butley Abbey. The dark-frowning 
ruin of this seat of the black canons of St. 
Austin, formerly so grand and extensive, 
was then in a state of crumbling desolation. 
Here, close against that magnificent old 
gateway, seemingly in mock grandeur, was 
a very fine arch, surmounted with the arms 
of Michael de la Pole, the third Lord 
Wingfield, Earl of Suffolk, who was slain 
at the battle of Agincourt, with Edward 
Plantagenet, Duke of York. 

Not far from these ruins, with a mind 
somewhat partaking of the darknesi^ of that 
desolation, stood Laud and Luff, in close 
conversation ; the subject of which was no 
other than Margaret Catchpole I 

Lufif had found out Laud's deep-rooted 
fancy for the maiden, and, villain as he was,: 
was purposing a deep-laid scheme for the 
destruction of the poor giri, who at that 
very time was undergoing a severe trial of 
her affection. 

"Pll tell you what,- Laud, the thing is 
easily to be aone. W^ have nothing to do 
but to run the cutter, at the beginning of 
our next voyage^ into Harwich Harbor, at 
the fall of the evening, when the mists hide 
us from the shore ; you and I can run up 
the Orwell in the gig, and soon carry off the 
prize. Once on boards and she i^ yours as 
long as you like." « , 

^ I ^ think I shall leave the service and 
marry." 

" And get a halter for your pains ! No, 
WiU, no, my boy, you are made of sterner 
stuff than that. , What I for the sake of a 
girl whom you may hav« for many a cruise, 
and who will like you all the better for your 
spirit, would you consent to run the land- 
robber's risk of being hanged? You will 
soon have a new cutter, and your old crew ; 
and though we may have: a long voyage, 
surely it will be far better to have your 
damsel with you, though she may be un- 
willing at first, than to be living ashore in 
continual fear of the officers of, justice." 

" But Margaret supposes me at this mo-, 
ment in a foreign ship, and in an honest 
trader." 

" Let her think so still. Only once get 
her on board the Stour, and neve^r trust me 



if we don't quickly run over to Holland, gef 
you decently married, and you may settle 
with her on shore in a short time." 

" Well, Luff, I think it might be done, 
and fairly, too ; and if it be, you shall have 
half my share of the prize upon the next 
run." 

" 'Tis a bargain — 'tis a barg?iin ! and 
when we next meej in Bawdsey Cave, our 
first trip shall be for the harbor. In the 
mean time, let us enjoy ourselves as we 
can." 

The Green Cottage just mentioned was 
one of those places hired by Captain Bar- 
good, on the eastern coast, which was al- 
ways kept neat, and f eady for his occupa- 
tion, by a dame whom he permitted to live 
in it rent-free, and paid her something extra 
too for housekeeping. This w^as a place 
of resort for his captains when out of im- 
mediate employ, when his ships were re^ 
pairing or building, at home or abroad. 
The method he took to secure their servi- 
ces, and to keep them in readiness for the 
sea, was to initiate them into the mysteries 
of poaching when on land. 

So well did^ this bold fellow play his 
cards, that his men seldom wanted employ- 
ment. 

Game they always had, in season or out 
of season — no matter — ^they stuck at noth- 
ing! If they wished for a good custard 
at Whitsuntide, and made of the richest 
eggs, they would have pheasants' and part- 
ridges' eggs by hundreds. In fact these 
smugglers were as well known for poachers 
by many of the people on the ceast, as they, 
were for dealers in contraband goods. 
They, too, enjoyed the keen zest of the 
sportsman , in a tenfold mapner, if the ex- 
citement of the field, the danger of the en- 
terprise, and the success of the sport, be 
any criterion by which the pleasure of suck 
things may be estimated. 

Tame indeed they considered Uie turn- 
out of the Marquis of Hertford, with his 
green-brogued keepers, and their double- 
barrelled guns and brushes, for a walk, or 
rather a stand, at the end of a plantation, 
where the pheasants rose in a shower, and 
were, killed like barn-door fowls. They 
often saw the noble sportsmen turn into 
those coverts, against which they knew 
they had been such successful poachers th* 
very night before. 

If hairbreadth escapes, contests with 
keepers, making nets, snares, >nd gins> 
were amusements to these fellows, they 
had enough of them. They could, upon oc- 
casion, bribe an unsteady keeper, or make 
him drunk, and go his beat for him. All 
manner of desperate adventures were their 
pleasures. Sometimes their society was 
courted by f9,rmersand others, who chanced 
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to know, and would occasionally entertain 
them. Their knowledge of all that was 
going on in and out of the country made 
them welcome visiters to others ; and in a 
very dangerous period of our struggle at 
Flushing, when kn order from the coast 
was to be carried in spite of danger and 
difficulty, the intelligence and spirit of these 
men were made use of by some in power, 
who could never countenance them openly. 

One instance of a singular kind of frolic 
may here be Tuentio'ned, which might have 
been of serious consequence to a young man 
of fortune. 

This gentleman remded in his own house, 
and upon his own estate, not far from Hol- 
lesley Bay ; and though possessed of many 
broad acres, abundantly supplied with every 
species of game common to that country, 
yet, singularly enough, he was an exception 
to thai prevalent habit of all country gen- 
tlemen-^the being a sportsman. The writer 
of these pages has often heard him narrate 
the following facts : — 

Laud, or rather Hudson, as he was then 
called, (for Laud was generally supposed to 
be dead,) met this young man at the BoytOn 
Alms-houses, when the following conversa- 
tion arose : — 

"Good-morning to you. Captain. But 
• little stirring at sea, I suppose ?" 

"We're ashore awhile upon a cruise." 

" So I suppose. What tack do you go 
upon to-night "?" 

"That I know not, sir; but not here- 
abouts. We shall probably run down to 
Orford." 

" I know you are all good hands. I nev- 
er went sporting in my life, and never saw 
any poaching. Now, Captain, it's no use 
being qualmish on the subject, but upon my 
word I should like to see how ypu poachers 
manage to take your game. You need not 
fear that I should inform against you, or 
take advantage of your secrets — ^for I am 
no sportsman, as you know, and care as 
little about game as any man ; but I have 
heard so much of your adroitness, and 
of the methodical manner in which you 
proceed, that I really should like to see it. 
CJome, what shall I give you to take me 
with you to-night ?" 

The smuggler looked at him with a very 
significant countenance, as much as to say, 
"Are you in earnest? May I trust you V 
It was very few he thought he could trust ; 
but there was a simjplicity and honesty, a 
straiffht-foifward singleness of mind, and 
stich a real, truthful heartiness of character 
about the youi^ man, that a far less shrewd 
man than Laud could see there was no dan- 
ger in him. So far from ever intending 
evil to any one, he was kind even to a 
fault : witness his very treatment of such a 



man as Laud. He had often seen him 
about his marshes, or along the river's sidcL 
or in the village, or upon the heath. He 
knew what Hudson was, and like many 
others in that retired country, became an 
occasional talker with him, even upon the 
subject of smuggling. He knew that his 
own horses came in for a share of night- 
work, as well as his neighbors' ; but he al- 
ways found himself well treated by the 
smugglers, and frequently acknowledged 
the receipt of some acceptable present. He 
knew the habits of poaching which these 
seamen enjoyed ashore, and he never in- 
terrupted them. His own ^ands were al- 
ways abounding in game for his friends, 
and he never knew that they were poached. 

" Well, Captain, what say you ? Will 
you take me 1" 

" That I will, with all my heart. Where 
will you meet me i" 

" Where you like. Where shall it be ?" 

" Suppose my messmate and I call you 
at eleven o'clock? We can take a glass 
of grog with you, and perhaps use your own 
cart and horse. We shall most likely go 
to Iken or Orford. But I will see my mate, 
and have every thing arranged, and be with 
you by eleven." 

The honest bachelor, who had made this 
appointment with Laud and Luff, ha4 no 
idea of his temerity and of the danger of 
the deed. He saw only, for the time, a 
certain mystery, which he wished to see 
unravelled, and forgot all the penilties the 
law attached to it. 

Our worthy bachelor received his two 
promising visiters at eleven o'clock, having 
first sent every servant tombed, asd parted 
with an aged mother, who was ignorant, 
blessedly ignoratit, of her son's movements 
at such a time of night; Laud »nd Luff 
were let into the house ; they came, partook 
of his good cheer, and then opened upou 
the subject of their campaign. 

They told him their intention to have a 
drag over some of the stubbles of the Mir- 
quis of Hertford's estate, between Iken and 
Orford, and they instructed him in the plan 
of operation. Five men were to meet them 
in the lane leading down to Iken Wood ; 
they carried a net capable of covering four 
furrows. Not a single word must be spoken. 
Five would drag in front, and three behind ; 
one was to hold the check-string, by which 
an alarm was conveyed to every one who 
had hold of the net. In case of a sudden 
jerk at this string, each person drq)ped' his 
hold of the net, and ran for the nearest 
hedge, where he concealed himself until he 
heard the signal to join forces again, which 
signal was for that night the crowing of a 
cock. When by sundry kicks in the net 
they found that game was enclosed, they 
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were to drop the net, at the sound of a 
small reed whistle, so low as only to be 
heard by those who were at a short distance. 
As the young host was only a Novice, it 
was proposed that he should take his sta- 
tion between Hudson ^ and Luff, his two 
visiters. 

After all proper hints had been repeated, 
and these worthies had sufficiently regaled 
themselves, they all went to the cart-lodge ; 
took out Uie market-cart, harnessed the 
old chesnut gelding, something between a 
cart-horse and a roadster, and off they 
started for as novel a,n expedition as ever 
a^ man of fortune undertook. 

AiVill the reader believe that a man of 
good character — ay, and as honest, upright, 
good-natured, kind-hearted, and benevolent 
a man as any of his rank and condition — a 
man of an intelligent and un warped mind — 
and one who through life was looked upon 
as good a neighbor as could be — should 
so forget himself as to trust his reputation, 
his honor— -his very life and happiness, (for 
at that time the Game Laws were very 
severe,) between two as great rascals as 
ever stole a head of game, or shot a fellow- 
creature, in the phrensy of their career } 

The reader must imagine a man far 
above all want, and with every blessing 
which an abundant fortune coidd supply, 
without any idea of intending an affront to 
the lord of Orford, or any of his affluent 
neighbors, seated in his own luggage-cart, 
with his very name written in large letters, 
X. Y. Z., Esq., with his place of abode 
upon it ! He must imagine such a man, 
trusting himself between two notorious 
characters merely for the spree of the mo- 
ment, and purely for the sake of curiosity 
running the risk of losing his character and 
his liberty, and yet without a thought of 
his danger. Yet the tale is as true as it is 
strange. Had not the writer heard the 
subject of it oiled declare the fact, he 
should have believed it impossible. 

They are off, however, and Luff is the 
driver. As if acquainted with his horse, 
and the horse with him, they went at a 
rate which astonished even the owner of 
the animal. He had said. Let me drive, 
for I understand his humor ; but he found 
that another understood his own horse as 
well as himself. This brute was like a 
donkey in one respect. Except you gave 
him a jerk with the rein, and at the same 
time gave a rap on the sides of the cart, 
you could not get him to move. What, 
then, was the surprise of the Squire to find 
that a stranger could make the old horse go 
as well as he could ! But not a word was 
to be spoken — so in silence he brooded over 
the singular knowledge of his coachman, 
and gave him credit for his driving, which 



he richly deserved. It was evident the qld 
horse had been in his hands before that 
night. On they went through Boyton, 
Butley, the borders of Eyke, to the liane 
leading down to Orford. Here at a certain 
gate they stopped, and on the other side of 
the hedge were the five men with the net. 
The old horse was tied to the gate, the net 
unrolled, spread out, and, without a single 
word being spoken, each man took his 
station. 

It was just the dawning of the mom^ 
when they could hear the old cock pheas- 
ants crowing to their mates, to come dowa 
from their perches to feed. A rustling wind 
favore'd the work; a large barley stubble 
was before them, lying with a slope up to 
the famous preserve of Iken Wood. 

As they proceeded onward, sundry kicks 
in the net told of the captured game, which 
was regularly and dexterously bagged, by 
the leading man passing on to the net to the 
place of fluttering, and wringing the necks ol 
the said partridges, pheasants, hares, rabbits, 
or whatever they were ; then passing them 
along the meshes to the head of the netf 
whence they were safely deposited in the dif 
ferent game-bags of the foremen. 

That this sport was as much enjoyed b; 
these men as that enjoyed by the best sha 
in the land ; that these fellows were as ex- 
pert in their movements and as experiences 
as Colonel Hawker himself, and as bold a« 
any foxhunter in the country, is quite true. 

There was one in that party whose cour- 
age was soon put to the test, after a fashion 
which he little calculated upon, and never 
forffot. 

After having bagged a considerable quan- 
tity of game, and swept several acres of 
stubble, they were ascending the middle of 
the field, toward the covert, when a sudden 
violent check of the alarm-string, which ran 
from one to the other, told that they must 
drop the net, and be off. Off they ran, 
helter-skelter, as fast as they could, to the 
nearest fence. 

The Squii^e^s heart was in his throat, and 
his courage in his heels, as, with unwonted 
speed, he ran for his life to the fence. Into 
brake and brier, amidst nettles and thistles, 
brambles and thorns, dashed the hero of the 
night, with his top-boots sticking plounce into 
the mud, and, for the life of hmi, not daring 
to extricate them, for fear of being heard 
and taken by the gamekeepers. Tho 
water ooied coolly over the tops, conveying 
a gentle moisture to his feverish skin, and 
proving no small consolation for his exer- 
tions. 

There he lay in a dreadful fright, expect- 
ing every instant some stout keeper's hand 
to seize him by the shonlders, and lug him 
out of his hiding-place. Then it was for 
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the fimt moment that he felt the awkward- 
ness of his situation. Reflection told him 
hi» danger. Though he dared scarcely 
breathe, he felt his heart beat tumultuously 
against his chest, at the thought of his folly 
and the possibility of detection. 

** Oh, what a fool I am," thought he, " to 
run the risk of transportation for stich a 
freak i My name is on my cart; it is my 
horse, and the fellows will swear they were 
in my employ. On me will be visited the 
vengeance of the law. Lord Hertford will 
never forgive me. I shall have all the ma- 
gistrates, squires, noblemen, gentlemen, 
gamekeepers, and watchers up in arms 
against me ; and all for what T — for a foolish 
curiosity, which I have thus gratified at the 
expense of my character. Oh ! if I get out 
of this scrape, never, never will I get into 
such a one again !" 

In the midst of these painful impressions, 
the Squire's heart was gladdened by the 
cheerful sound of "bright chanticleer." 
Never did cock crow with a pleasanter 
sound than that good imitation, which told 
that the coast was clear. 

Some time did the Squire hesitate whether 
he should join the sport again, and a still 
longer time did it take him to extricate his 
boots from the mud, for he came out the 
ditch minus the right leg-covering, and, 
after sundry tugs, and, when out, sundry 
shakings, &c., to turn out the water, and 
then, as may be supposed, no small difficulty 
in getting it on again, he managed to join 
his companions, who had almost felt per- 
suaded that he had totally decamped. The 
cause of this adarm was a poor unfortunate 
jackass, which had strayed from the lane 
into the stubble, and which, standing with 
his head and ears erect, had presented to 
the foreman the appearance of a deter- 
mined gamekeeper. 

A few more acres were dragged, more 
game secured, and the party once more 
safely seated in the cart. Two sacks of 
game lay in the bottom of the vehicle, which 
were both deposited (saving one bag- 
full for the host) at the Green Cottage at 
Butley Moor. What a happy man was that 
host, when, after all his dangers, he found 
himself again within his own doors ! happi- 
er still, when, after entertaining his free 
companions, whose jokes upon his expres- 
sioiis of joy at escape were amusing enough 
to them, thou^ painluUy interealing to him- 
self; happier still was he, when^ at four 
o'clock in the mom, he let them out of his 
house, and bade poachers and poaching 
arood-by forever ! 

Nineteen beautiful cock pheasants were 
hung up in his larder, but so ashamed was 
the Squire of their being seen there, that, 
before he retired to his own bed, he put 



them all into a box, with hay, Sie., and di- 
rected them to Mr. Thomas Page, his wine- 
merchanf^ in London. His spolia opima 
wei;e not mentioned till years had in some 
measure worn off the rust of danger, and 
then he gave his friends and neighTOrs rea- 
son to rejoice in his adventure, and that he 
had esei^ped transportation. * 



CHAPTER VI. 

HARVEST-HOME. 

It was the evening before harvest-home, 
September 29, 1793, that a sailor called at 
the back-door of the Priory Farm, Down- 
ham Reach, to ask for a draught of fresh 
water. It was no uncommon thing for^il- 
ors to call for such a purpose. Downham 
Reach was the nearest point at which ships 
of large tonnage would usually anchor, and 
shift* their cargoes in lighters for the town 
of Ipswich, whence it was distant about four 
miles. The crews of vesseb frequently 
had to wadk up to the town from this spot ; 
so that it was no Uncommon thing for them, 
upon landing near the Priory Farm after a 
voyage, to be glad of a sparkling draught 
of cleat water. The desired draught was 
handed to the sailor by the ever ready hand 
of Margaret Catchpole, who always took an 
interest in men belonging to the sea. 

" Is dis de Priry Barm 1" asked the man, 
in broken English. 

" This is the Prioiy Farm," was the quick 
and eager reply of Af aigaret. 

" How bar to Gipswitch !" 

" Four miles to Ipswich. What country 
are you from V 

"Mynheer be brom Hamsterdam. I lept 
me bessel in de barber. Mynheer de Cap- 
tan did 'mand me up to Uipswitch. 'E 
'mand me 'top at Pnty Barm to tale von 
Margaret Catchpole dad 'e vou'd come up 
'ere to-morrow, at nine O'clock in de eve." 

" What is your captain's name t" 

« Von Villiam Laud." 

The reader need not be told the rest of 
the conversation, which of course related to 
the Captain. How he was 1 How he got 
on t Whose service he was in 1 How he 
would come npl And where Margaret 
was to meet him 1 It was all arranged that 
she should be upon the shore at nine o'clock, 
and look out for a small sail-boat, which 
should come up the river and run ashore 
against the creek; that the watchword 
should be " Margaret," and that punctuality 
should be observed. 

Margaret's quick understanding soon con- 
strued all the sailor said into proper Eng- 
lish, though she could not perceive that the 
man only feigned a foreign accent and man- 
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ner. He was indeed one of Laud's crew, 
an emissary sent on purpose to decoy the 
poor girl on to the strand, that he might 
carry her off to a foreign shore, against her 
own determined purpose. 

It is not to be wond^ed at that she should 
be a little agitated. Whose heart would 
not have been so under similar circum- 
stances 1 The expected arrival of some 
fashionable and insinuating man of fortune 
into the saloon of fashion has not agitated 
the heart of an amiable and interesting 
young lady more sensibly than poor Marga^ 
ret felt herself fluttering within at this pe- 
culiar time. It is a. great question, how- 
ever, whether any highrspirited damsel 
could prevent the exposure of her high 
feelings with more effect than thi% poor girl 
did hers, who not only had her own interest 
to induce her so to do, but her lover's also. 

That last day of September came, and 
with it all the bustle and pleasure of Har- 
vest-Home. No small share of work fell 
to ' Margaret's hands, who had to prepare 
the harvest supper for fourteen men, besides 
women and children. 

At that time of day, all the single men 
lodged in the- master's house, and were ex- 
pected to conform to all the rules, regula- 
tions, hours, and work, of a well-regulated 
family. 

Once in a year, the good farmer invited 
the married men, with their wives and fam- 
ilies, to supper ; and Jhis supper was always 
the Harvest-Home. This was the day on 
which the last load of corn was conveyed 
into the barn or stack-yard, covered with 
green boughs, with shouting, and blowing 
of the merry harvest horn* 

All the laborers upon the Priory Farm 
were assembled at six o'clock in the even- 
ing : nine married men, and five single 
ones ; the wives, and those children who 
were old enough to come to the feast, to- 
gether with th6 boys, four in number, who 
had to work upon the land. 

A picture fit for thie hand of Wilkie was 
exhibited in that ancieut farmhouse. It is 
surprising that no good artist should havtB 
painted 3ie Harvest Supper, The Rent^ 
day, Blindman's-buff, The Fair, The Blind 
Fiddler, or any of his celebrated works, 
could scarcely afford a morC; striking sub- 
ject for the canvass, or the print^ellor^ than 
The Harvest Home. Such a scene may 
have been painted, hut the writer of these 
pages has never seen it described, though 
he has often witnessed it in real, life, and 
has shared with, innocent pleaaire ki its 
rustic joy. 

Margaret received great assistance from 
some of the married women. One pair of 
hands could not, indeed, have prepared sufr 
ficient eatables for such a party : — smoking 



puddings, plain apd phim; piles of hot po- 
tatoes, cabbages, turnips,, carrots, and every 
species of vegetable which the former's 
lands could jHroduce — ^beef, roast and boiled, 
muttouj veal, and pork, every thing good 
and substantial; a rich custard, and apjde 
pies, to which the cbildren did ample jus- 
tice, for all were seated round this weU- 
fumii^ed table in the old kitchen, celebrated 
for its curious roof andv antique chimney- 
piece. 

The lord of the feast, or head man in tho 
harvest-field, took his station at the head 
of the table, while the master of the house, 
and his wife, his sister, and even his daugh- 
ter, were the servants of the feast, and 
took every pains to gratify and satisfy the 
party. 

Poor laborers are not the only class in 
England fond of a good dinner. There are 
hundreds and thousands, with half the ap- 
petites of these joyful sons and daughters 
of the sickle, who glory in a feast. How 
often is the rich table spread with every 
delicacy, and at an enormous cost ; the 
greatest rarities provided ; and a group of 
lords and ladies seated thereat! Things 
just tasted and dismissed, and all due cere- 
monies performed, the company rise without 
any satisfaction, and return to their homes 
grateful to nobody ; sometimes hungry and 
dissatisfied, moody and contentious ; disap- 
pointed, disaffected, tired, and psdled by the 
very fashion of the thing, in which Uiere 
has been no enj03rment and no thankful- 
ness. 

It was not so at this rustic feast. Sim- 
plicity and pleasure sat upon each face. 
Fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, 
felt thankful to God for their master's pros- 
perity, and received his attentions with un- 
affected gratitude. 

After the feast, and a flowing jug or two 
of brown ale had been emptied, the wives 
and childrenwere invited into the best par- 
lor to tea and cakes^ while the merry reap- 
ers, were left to themselves, to enjoy, in 
their own way, the stronger harvest ale, 
which was just broached by the hsind of 
their master. 

Margaret had done her duty well, and 
was busily engaged washiiigTup the dishes 
as fast as she could, that she mighty in the 
midst of this bustling evening, get her 
work sufficiently forward not to be missed, 
should she run doi^n to the shore. 

" Boy, take the.can to the girl< and have 
it filled;" for the master had deputed Mar- 
garet to draw whatever ale was called for. 

This was soon done, and the boy returm 
ed jus( aj&the c4d clock. struck eight. 

Margaret heard with a fluttering heart 
the songs, according to custom, commen- 
cing; suid getting her work well forward, 
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sne resOxTea, after the next can of ale 
was replenished, tQ.be off. 

Accordingly, she rdn np the back stairs, 
and brought down her bonnet and shawl, 
which she left behind the staircase-door, 
and anxiously awaited the moment to be 
off duty. She had put everjr plate in the 
rack, laid all the iron spoons m the drawer, 
cleaned the spit, and placed it, bright and 
shining, over the chimney-piece. All ithe 
skewers had been strung, all the knives and 
forks washed and wiped, boilers, saucepans, 
gridirons, and the rest of the culinary uten- 
sils cleaned, and placed in their proper 
places ; in short, scarcely any one would 
have believed that they had that day been 
used. Clean they were, and cleaner the 
well-washed face and hands of the active 
girl, who had finished her work, and pre- 
pared herself for an interview with one 
whose image had been graven on her mind 
through every period of her short service. 

At last she heard that Welcome sound, 
more enchanting to her ear than any song 
which the young men had sung : " Boy, 
take the canto Margaret?" 

It was soon replenished ; and scarcely 
was the Idtchen-door closed, ere the bonnet 
and shawl were put on, the latch of the door 
lifted up, and the bright rising moon shi- 
ning gloriously in at the door. Happy mo- 
ment ! what pencil could portray the features 
of that face upon which tlie moon socleariy 
shone on that September night I 

Poor girl ! 'twas a breathless moment of 
iong anticipated pleasure to thy good and 
honest heart, such as many a one, like thee, 
may have experienced, but such as none, be 
she who she may, could have more anx- 
(onsly endured. 

At last, Margaret is off. 

The pleasure of the feast continued ; and, 
&s the foaming ale went round, the spirits 
^f the youths arose, and each bachelor who 
«ould not sing had to toast his favorite lass. 

There were singular disclosures made at 
this season, which generally indicated the 
future destiny of the bachelor. It was 
vnusing enough to hear those who did not 
choose to tell their lover's name attempt to 
sing, as "the lord" called upon him for a 
toast or a song. 

"We haven't had Jack Barry's song," 
«ud a sly fellow of the name of Riches, 
who himsell was one of the best singers in 
4e party. « Please, sir," for such the lord 
«f the feast was styled that night, " call upon 
lack for his song." 

Now the laborer at the head of the table 
Inew that Jack could not sing. He did not 
fnppose either that he had any favorite lass, 
for no one had seen Jack flirting, or direct- 
ing his atte^itions towards any favored indi- 
vidual. The lord, however, was bound to 



do his duty, when to urged ; he there- 
fore said, " John Barry, we call upon you 
for a song !" 

" Tcannot sing, master ; I wish I could," 
was the reply. 

" Then you must give us a toast ; and 
you know what it must be—* Your favorite 
I lass.'" 

Jack hung down his head in solemn si* 
lence, for he felt extremely awkward. He 
had a favoritie lass ; he felt he had ; and no 
one knew it but himself j and if he should 
toast her, he felt that he should be laughed 
at; He remained in a state of painful sus- 
pense, between doubt and fear. A thou- 
sand thoughts revolved in his mind, whether 
he should not give a fictitiousname, or some 
one whom he had heard of, or only knew by 
sight ; but then appeared the certainty of 
some of them congratulating the person he 
might happen to mention, and so bringing 
him into a scrape. He thought also of dis- 
simidation, and a lie, at which Jack's hon- 
est nature revolted. But if he should really 
tell his sweetheart's name! He felt for 
her, he felt for himself, and he remained a 
long time without uttering a word. 

" Comoi Jack, my boy, whaf s the mat- 
ter? Give us your favorite lass! What 
makes you flinch, my lad t" 

Jack remained silent, until some began to 
think he meant to shirk the subject. The 
fact is, that Jack had really some notion of 
bolting, and once or twice he cast a side- 
long ^ance at the door, with the full inten* 
tion of an escape ; but Will Riches, per- 
ceiving this, iqpst unceremoniously bolted 
the door, and, as the jug stood close by him, 
he declared he would know Jack's sweet- 
heart before another drop should be drunk. 

" Come, Jack," says he, " why not give 
us at once the girl you love best V 

" Because she does not love me," was 
Jack's quick reply. 

Here was a most significant glance from 
one to another round about the room ; and 
more than one whispered to his neighbor, 
" Who is it V Not a soul could tell, for no 
one had the slightest idea who the girl could 
be who would refuse so honest a fellow as 
Jack Barry. Some began to think thai 
Jack had stepped out of his latitude, that he 
had dared to a^ire to the master's daugh- 
ter; some that it was Matilda Baker, the 
grocer's girl ; others set it down as Lucy 
Harper, of Stratton. But, be the damsel 
whom she might, Jack's speech had set such 
a spirit of curiosity a-working, that the 
married men hoped to know for their wives' 
sake ; and the single ones for their mis- 
tresses' amusement. Jack had got further 
into the mire by his floundering, and every- 
one saw that he was struggling all he could 
to^ 
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« Well, Jack, who is she t Who is she 1 
Do we any of us know her ?" 

"Yes, all of you!" 

Here they were all out at sea again. 

** It must be the master's fair daughter," 
said Ned Pahner to his neighbor. 

*^ I don't think it," was the reply ; " but 
he is not willing to tell us, and it's hardly 
fair to press him." 

" It's a law, a positive law — ^I've told 
mine," says John Ruddock, '* and I don't 
see why he should flinch from the name. I 
must have it." 

" The name ! the name !" exclaimed one 
or two resolute fellows. 

A tear stood in Jack's eye. This might 
be a good joke to some ; but the elders of 
the party, who saw it, especially honest 
Tom Keeble, the lord of the evening, felt 
for the young man that respect which in- 
duced him to make a sortie or parley, in the 
hope of giving him relief. 

*' Riches," said he, ^^ as the jug stands by 
you, I shall call upon you for a song. Our 
young friend may, by the time you have 
entertained us, have recovered himself, and 
after your song, I shall order the jug round 
to drink your health, if we do not get the 
lass." 

Now, Will prided himself upon his vocal 
powers, and was a bold, forward fellow. 
He had no objection to sing, nor had any of 
the company any objection to his song ; and, 
truth to tell, all hoped the jug of brown ale 
would not be stopped long, either for the 
song or for " the favorite lass." So Will 
sang his song. m. 

" I'll sing you a new song," says he. " I'll 
sing you one in which you can all join in 
chorus in the house, as you have often done 
in the field. I'll sing you — 

« HALLO LARGESS." 

Accordingly he lifted up his voice, and 
sung this truly happy and appropriate har- 
vest song :— 

Now the ripened com 

In sheaves is borne, 

And the loaded wain 

Brings home the grain. 
The merry, merry reapers sing a bind, 
And jocund shouts the happy hairvest hind, 

HaUo Large ! HaUo Luge ! Hallo Largess ! 

Now the harvest's e'er. 

And the grain we stor», 

And the stacks we pull, 

And the barn is fall. 
The merry, merry reapers sing again, 
And jocund shouts the happy harvest swain. 

Hallo Large! Hallo. Large: Hallo Largess ! 

Now our toll is done. 

And the feast is won. 

And we meet once more 

As we did of yore. 
The merry, merry reapers sing with glee, 
And jocund shout their happy harvest spiee. 

Hallo Large ! Hallo JLarge ! HallQ 



Now the feast we share— 

Tis our master's fare, 

May he long, lone live. 

Such a treat to g|Ve, 
And merry, merry reapers sing with joy, 
And jocund shouts the happy harvest boy, 

HaUo Large ! Hallo Large ! Hallo LaigMHi ! 

Now we join In song 

With our voices strong. 

And our hearts are high 

With our good supply. 
We merry, merry reapers joyful come. 
To shout and sing our happy Hcurvest-Home, 

Hallo Large ! Hallo Large ! Hallo Largess ! 

The spirit of this song is in the chorus, 
which is peculiar to the eastern counties of 
this kingdom. So " Hallo Largess !" may 
be well understood here, bat in many parts 
of the country is quite unknown. At the 
time of harvest, when the men are reaping 
down the fields, should their master have 
any friends visiting his fields, the head man 
among the laborers usually asks a largess, 
which is generally a shilling. This is ask- 
ed, not only of friends and visiters, but of 
strangers likewise, should they pause to 
look at the reapers as they bind up the 
sheaves. 

At evening, when the work of the day is 
over, all the men collect in a circle, and 
Hallo, that is, cry. Largess. Three times 
they say in a low tone, "Hallo LargeJ 
Hallo Large ! HaUo Large !" and all, hand 
in hand, bow their heads almost to the 
ground ; but, after the third monototious yet 
sonorous junction, they lift up their heads, 
and, with one burst of their voices, cry out 
"Gess!" 

Varieties of this peculiar custom may 
exist in some districts. Sometimes the 
man, with the most stentorian lungs, will 
mount an eminence and lead the rest, who 
join in chorus. They generally conclude 
the ceremony with three shouts, and then 
"Thank Mr., Mrs., Miss, or Master, (as 
the case of the donor may be,) for his 
largess." Whence the origin of this prac- 
tice is not now easily to be ascertained* 
It was much more common than it is. The 
habit of dividing the gains too, at the har- 
vest frolic, is going fast out of fashion. 
Nor is its substitute an amendment. 

At the period here mentioned, and in the 
Priory Farm, it was customary for the lord 
to divide the largess among the men, wo- 
men, and children, which fonned a species 
of family oest-egg, to provide against some 
urgent necessity. The custom has now 
degenerated into an alehouse revel, and the 
money is all driink out for the benefit of no 
one but the publican. 

"Will Riches, ybur health!" said the 
lord. a&. at the same moment, he turned the 
contents of a canvass bag upon the table, 
which exhibited a very good aspect of lib- 
eral contributions. The reader may sup- 
pose that every master tradesman wh« 
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Tisited the fann had to give his share, and 
tiiat the lord had not been unmiftdfol of his 
solicitations, -when, upon counting the con- 
tents of the bag, there was found one hun- 
dred shillings and sixpence. This exactly 
gave five shillings ^piece to the fourteen 
men, half-a-crown ditto to the nine women, 
and two shillings each to the foiir boys. 

The division of thi? sum gave great sat- 
isfaction ; and our persecuted friend, Jack 
Barry, had almost unperceived accom- 
plished a successful retreat In the interest- 
ing moment of pocketing the caish. But 
the watchful songster had him in his eye, 
and, as he rose to thank the company for 
the honor done him in drinking his health, 
he intercepted Jack in the aet of drawing 
back the bolt of the door. 

" I think this is the best place I can 
speak from ; and, as Jack is so anxious to 
be off, perhaps to Bee his sweetheart, I hope 
he'll give me the opportunity of proposing 
her health in his absence, for not until he 
has given us her name shall the bolt be 
drawn." 

The poor fellow had counted on his es- 
cape, but little thought of the extremity of 
Tidicule he was thus bringing upon himself. 
At length, urged on all sides, he could resist 
no longer, but, in a kind of ludicrous de- 
spair, he exclaimed — 

" Well, then, I'll toast the health of Mar- 
garet Catchpole !" 

The pencil of Wilkie could alon6 describe 
the wild burst of unrestrained glee at this 
declaration. 

" Margaret Catchpole !" was as suddenly 
responded in surprise by men, women, and 
children ; and such grinning countenances, 
and coarse laughter, and joking congratula- 
tions, were beginning to show themselves, 
that Jack, no longer able to endure their 
gibes, bolted to the door, and, finding no 
resistance to his will, made his exit, amidst 
the roars of his companions, who vocifera- 
ted, with a cheer, " The health of Margaret 
Catchpole!". 

Jack fled precipitately from this scene of 
tumult and confusion, and, as he passed the 
little foot-bridge over the stream from the 
moat, he still heard the rude merriment he 
had excited. The moon rose brilliantly over 
the little chapel in 'the dark back-ground, 
and was reflected upon the water in a line 
with the bridge, and showed Jack's figure 
in darkness crossing the light plank ; but he 
was soon in the shaulow of those lofty trees 
which darkened the footpath towards the 
gamekeeper's cottage.^ He had instinctive- 
ly taken this path because it led to Leving- 
ton, his father's house ; and he then remem- 
bered that parent's parting words — " If ever 
you feel yourself unhappy, my boy, remem- 
ber you have a home here, in which, as long 
6 



as your mother and I live, we shall be hap- 
py td give you a welcome." , 

Jack was really unhappy, and he had 
some cause for feeling so, though he felt that 
it lay not with himself. He knew that ho 
had spoken the truth, though it had cost him 
a severe pang ; and while he felt much 
grief at the thought of the jeers and quiz- 
zings he should meet with, and the annoy- 
ances he might occasion the poor girl whom 
he really loved, he had still spoken the truth, 
which he was not ashamed to confess. He 
was arrested in his progress by the voice of 
John Gooding, the old gamekeeper of the 
great Squire of Nacton — Philip Broke. 

" Who goes there ?" was his question. 

" John Barry," was the reply. 

" Where now. Jack — ^where now ?" 

" What, Mr. Gooding, is it you 1 Has 
the tide turned ? Can I walk along the shore 
to Levingion V 

"The tide has only just turned ; but, if 
you take the wood-path for awhile to Nac- 
ton, you may then, if you like it, keep the 
shore along Orwell Park, and pass the old 
Hall to Levington. But what makes you 
leave good company at this time o' night V 

" I have left them all very merry at the 
harvest supper, but I had a mind to see my 
friends." 

" Well, Jack, had it been any other man 
upon the farm, I should have been suspicious 
of you as a poacher ; but I know you well, 
and can believe you. I should not trust 
some that you have left behind. I was just 
going dovm to the Priory, to see how you 
lads fared to-night." 

"Well, Mr. Gooding, you will find them 
all very glad to see you, and no doubt they 
will make you welcome ; but will you trouble 
yourself to let master know where I am 
gone to-night, that he may close his doors 
without expecting to see me ?" 

" That I will ; and, when I get there, I 
will propose your health, Jack, during your 
absence." ^ 

" Do so, Mr. Gooding ; and tell them all, 
they have my hearty good wishes for their 
health and happiness." 

"Goodnight." 

" Good night." 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE CONFLICT. 

But where is Margaret all this time? 
She is on the shore, casting an anxious 
eye upon the waters. The moon is shining 
with such perfect brightness, that she can 
see across the river, though it be nearly 
two miles from the strand at Downham 
Reach to Freston Tower. She looks 
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toward the dark shades of Woolverstone, 
and with a lover's anxious eye, fancies she 
can descry a sail. A saU ihere was ; but 
it came very slowly on, though a breeze 
reached the spot where poor Margaret was 
standing. 

In that old vessel, seated at the helm, 
was as extraordinary a character as ever 
sailed upon the waves of the Orwell ; and 
as he will be no insignificant actor in some 
succeeding scenes of this work, he shall be 
here introduced to the notice of the reader. 
He is thus described in (he ** Suffolk Gar- 
land." 

** The ancient fisherman whose character 
is here portrayed is not a mere creature of 
the imagination, but an eccentric being, 
once resident in the parish of St. Clement, 
Ipswich, by name Thomas Colson, but 
better known by the appellation of Robinson 
Crusoe. He was originally a woolcomber, 
and afterwards a weaver ; but a want of 
constant employment in ei^er of these oc- 
cupations induced him to enter into the 
East Suffolk Militia. While quartered at 
Leicester, he learned, with his usual in- 
genuity, the art of stocking- weaving, which 
trade he afterwards followed in this coun- 
ty. But this employment, in its turn, he 
soon relinquished, and became a fisherman 
on the river Orwell. His little vessel (if 
vessel it might be called, for every part of 
it was his own handiwork) presented a 
curious specimen of naval patchwork, for 
his extreme poverty did not afford him the 
means of procuring proper materials. In 
this leaky and crazy vessel, it was his con- 
stant custom, by day and by night, in calms' 
and in storms, to toil on the river for fish. 
His figure was taU and thin; his counte- 
nance meager, yet striking ^ and his eye 
sharp and piercing. Subject to violent 
chronic complaints, with a mind somewhat 
distempered, and faculties impaired, he was 
a firm believer in the evU agency of wizards 
and witchcraft. * * * His mind was 
so haunted with the dreams of charms and 
enchantments, as to fancy that he was coq- 
tinually under the influence of these mis- 
chievous tormentors. His arms and legs, 
nay, almost his whole body, was encircled 
with bones of horses, rings, amulets, and 
characts, verses, words, &c., &c., as spells 
and charms to protect him against their 
evil machinations. On different parts of 
his boat was to be seen 'the horse-shoe 
nailed,' that most effective antidote against 
the power of witches. When conversing 
with him, he would describe to you that he 
saw them hovering about his person, and 
endeavoring by all their arts to punish and 
torment him. Though a wretched martyr 
to the fimcies of a disordered imagination, 
hi^ manners were mild and harmless, and 



his ch^Lracter honest and irreproachable. 
But, however powerful and effective his 
charms might be to protect him from the 
agency of evil spirits, they did not prove 
suflciently operative against, the dangers of 
storm and tempest. ^ For, being unfortu- 
nately driven on the ooze by a violent 
storm on the 3d of October, 1811, he was 
sera, and earnestly importuned to quit his 
crazy vessel ; but relying on the eflcaoy of 
his charms, he obstinately refused ; and the 
ebb of the tide drawing his bark off into 
deep water, his charms and his spells failed 
him, and poor Robinson sunk to rise no more." . 

The writer of these pages knew Colson 
well. He has often, when a boy, been in 
his boat with him, and always found him 
kind and gentle. 

The old man who sat at the helm of his 
crazy vessel, now toiling up the Orwell, 
was a perfect fisherman, patient, quiet, 
steady, active, and thoughtful. He had 
enough to employ his mind as well as his 
body, and too deeply was that mind en- 
gaged. The whole legion of evil spirits 
seemed to be his familiar companions, or 
rather his incessant enemies. He knew 
all their names, and their propensities ; how 
they visited and afflicted men; and his 
great study was, how to prevent their malice 
taking effect upon himself or any, one else. 
He would converse with them, and parley 
with them ; he would seem to suffer, when 
any of them took him by surprise and found 
him off his guard. The loss of any one of 
his numerous charms was sure to occasion 
the visit of that very demon from whose at- 
tacks it was supposed^ to defend him. He 
has often been tried by intelligent persons, 
anxious to discover if he really invented a 
new tale for each spirit ; notes were kept oF 
the name and the peculiar temper he at- 
tributed to each; and, months afterwards, 
he was questioned again and again upon 
the same points, but he never faltered — 
never attributed a wrong direction to any 
one— but was as accurate and certain as on 
the first day he spoke of them. 

The whole purport of these attacks was 
to persuade Robin to do some wicked deed, 
at which his mind revolted ; and when they 
could not prevail against him, they used to 
seem, to his suffering mind, to torment him, 
sometimes to pinch him, sometimes to pelt 
him, at others, to bum or scald him, pull his 
hair off his head, to puU his ears, his nose, 
or his arms ; and, under all these seeming 
attacks, the old man's countenance would 
exhibit the species of suffering resembling 
the agonies of one really under such torture. 
No one could persuade him that it was im* 
aginative ; he would shake his head and say, 
*' I see them plainly — ^take care they do not 
visit you !" 
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He was a very kind friend to many who 
were afflicted ; and never saw a person in 
distress while he bad a iish in his boat, or a 
penny in bis poeket, and revised to help him. 

From the great encouragement he met 
with, and the fiends who were always kind 
to him, it is supposed that he might have 
laid by a sufficiency for his latter days, for 
at one time he had amassed enough to have 
purchased a new vessel, but in an evil hour 
he was induced to lend it to an artftd vfliain, 
who represented himself in great distress, 
but who ran off with the whole. 

It was curious to see the old man while 
repairing his boat, which was, when given 
to him by Mr. Seekamp, but a wreck, as it 
lay upon the mud near Hog Island. It was 
curious to see him, while plying his hatchet, 
suddenly stop, seat himself on a piece of 
timber, and hold parley with one of the de- 
mons, who, in his phrensy, he fancied attack- 
ed him. AAer searchiifg about his person, 
be would suddenly catch up the talisman, 
which, shown to the enraged spirit, would 
send him off, and leave the tormented in 
peace. His delight was visible in the chuck- 
ling joy of his speech, as he returned trium- 
phanUy and speedily to his accustomed work. 

Colson, who sat at the helm of his vessel, 
which creaked heavily under the breeze as 
it sprang up, was in one of his moods of 
revery, when, stooping down and straining 
his eyes to windw^d, he saw a sail. It was 
a small boat, which seemed to have got 
more wind in her canvass than Robm could 
obtain. 

On came the boat ; and the breeze began to 
swell the many-colcnred sail of the bewitohed 
bark, but Robin's canvass was heavy com- 
pared with the airy trimming of the feathers 
of the little duck that followed him. Like a 
creature of life she skipped ak)ng, and soon 
overtook the old fisherman of the Orwell. 

"What ship ahoy! What ship ahoy!" 
exclaimed a gruff v.6ioe from the boat below, 
as Robin, leaning over the stern of his 
clumsy craft, looked closely into her, with 
an eager eye. ^ 

" It's only old Robinson Crusoe," replied 
the other. "You may speak long to him 
before you know what he means, even if you 
get any answer at all," 

"Ahoy ! ahoy !" was, however, the old 
man's replv. " You've get the foul fiend 
aboard. What are you up to. Will? I 
know that's Will Laud's voice, though I 
haven't heard it lately. Whither bound, 
Will? whither bound V 

"Gonfound the fellow !" muttered Will. 
" I never heard him say so much before. 
The foul fiend always sails with him. But 
give him a good word, John, and a Wide 
berth." 

" Heavy lad^n, Robin 1 heavy laden 1 



You've a good haul aboard. Grabs, or 
lobsters, or crayfish — ^hey, Robin 1 turbot, 
plaice, or flounders ? soles, brill, or whiting ? 
sanddabs, or eels? But you've got plenty, 
Bob, or I mistime, if not a choice. The 
tide is falling : you'll never reach the Grove 
to-night." 

"I shall get up in time, Will. You've 
lightened my cargo. You've got a pleasant 
companion aboard. You've got my black 
fiend on your mainsail. There he sits,, 
pointing at you both, as if he had you in his 
own clutches. Take care he ^on't drive 
vou aground. He sticks close to the sail. 
Will." 

" Heave ahoy ! heave ahoy ! Good night ;" 
and away bounded the boat, which was then 
passing Pin Mill, in the widest part of the 
river, and steering towards the shades of 
Woolverstone. The obelisk rose high over 
the dark trees, pointing to the clear, moon- 
lit sky, its pinnacle still tinged with the 
last red light of that autumnal evening^. 

But the breeze freshening, the little skiff 
darted along the side ot the greensward 
which sloped to the water's edge ; and, as 
she passed, the startled doe leaped up from 
her repose, and stamped her foot, and snort- 
ed to the herd reposing or browsing on the 
side of the hill. 

Woolverstone Park, with its thick cop- 
ses and stately trees, whose roots reached, 
in snaky windings, to the very shore, was 
now the range along which the bark skirted 
till it came opposite to the white cottage, 
which stands on a small green opening, or 
lawn, slanting down to the river. 

The park boat was moored against the 
stairs, and a sin^e light burned against the 
window, at which a white cat might be seen 
to be sitting.* It was a favorite cat of the 
gamekeeper's, which had accidentally been 
killed in a rabbit-trap, and, being stuffed, 
was placed in the window of the cottage. 
Visible as it always was, in the same place, 
in the broad day and in the clear moonlight, 
the sailors on the river always called that 
dwelling b^ the name of the Gat House j 
by which it is known at the present day. 
High above it might be seen the neins>on, 
shining in the moonbeam, and many lights 
burning in its various apartments — a sign 
of the hospitality of W. Berners, Esquire, 
the lord of t^at beautiful domain. 

But the two sailors in the boat were little 
occupied with thoughts about the beauty of 
this scene, or the intorest that might attach 
to that side of the water. Their eyes were 
bent upon the opposite shore ; and, as they 
sailed along, with a favorable wind, they 
soon passed the boat-house and the mansion 
of Woolverstone. 

" Luff, do you think we shall be lucky'? 
I'd venture my share of the next run, if 1 
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<ioald once safely harbor the prize firom 
yonder shore." 

" Why, Will, you speak as if the^ Philis- 
tines were to meet you. Who can prevent 
^ your cutting out such a prize !" 
*t " I know not ; except that she is too dif- 
ficult a craft to manage." 
. " Pshaw, Will ! her cable may be easily 
cut ; and once we have her in tow, with 
this side-wind upon our sail, we shall be 
back again as quickly as we came." 

'* Maybe, maybe, John, but I do not like 
being too desperate. I'll fulfil my word, 
and give you more than half my share, 
which you know is a pretty good one, if 
you wiU lend me an honest hand and fair 
play." 

"Til do nothing,JBill, but what you tell 
me. ril lay like a log in the boat, and stir 
not without the boatswain's whistle ; and 
as to an honest hand, I'll tell you what. 
Will, 'tis something as good as your own — 
it will do by you as well as your own would 
do by me." 

" Say no mop, sdy no more ! But look, 
John — ^I do belieye I see her by the shore." 

^^ I see something white, but that's the 
cottage in the reach." 

'^ No, no, John ; keep her head well up ; 
my eyes are clearer than yours — I see her 
flag waving in the wind. You may take 
your tack now, John — ^we shall run directly 
across. Ease out the mainsail a bit, and I'll 
mind the foresail. Bear up, my hearty! 
bear up, my hearty !'' 

With such words of mutual encourage- 
ment did these men of the sea, the river, 
and the land, after passing Woolverstone 
Park, steer directly across, towards Nacton 
Creek, that they might hug the wind under 
Downham Reach, and move <more rapidly, 
in shallow water, against the tide. 

Any one would imagine, from their con- 
versation, that they were intent upon cut- 
ting out some vessel from her moorings, 
instead of a poor, defenceless girl, who, 
trusting to nothing but the strength of true 
love, stood waiting for them on the shore. 

There stood the ever faithful Margaret, 
with palpitating heart, watching the light 
bark as it came bounding over the small 
curling waves of the Orwell. In her breast 
beat feelings such as some may have ex- 
perienced ; but, whoever they may be, they 
must have been most desperately in love. 
Hope, fear, joy, and^error, anxiety, and af>- 
,fection — each, in turn, sent their separate 
sensations, in quick succession, into her 
soul. Hope predominated over the rest, 
and suggested these bright thoughts— 

"He is coming to me, no more to be 
tried, no more to be disapproved, but to tell 
' me he is an honest man, and engaged in 
honest service." 



What a picture would she have presented 
at that moment to any genuine lover of 
nature! Who could describe that eye of 
expectation, swelled as it was with the ani- 
mating hope of happiness to come ! Who 
could describe that heaving heart, answering 
as it did to every heave of the little boat 
which came bounding to the shore ! And 
what words shall spe^ that sudden emotion, 
as the welcome sound of the grounding 
keel, and the rush of waters following it, 
told that the boat was ashore, which con- 
veyed to a wonmn's heart all that she had 
so long boked for, hoped, and feared — ^her 
lover's return ! 

The watchword, "Margaret,'*^ was spoken, 
and in another moment her joy and grief, 
and love, and hope, were, as it were, em- 
bodied in the embrace of him she loved. 
Moments at such time fly too rapidly — an 
hour seems but an instatit. There is so 
much to say, to Express, to ponder upon, 
that the time is always too short. In 
honest love there seems to be no fear, no 
death, no time, no change — a sort of exist- 
ence indescribably happy, indefinitely bliss- 
ful, hopeful, and enduring. 

In the heart of Margaret, the poor Mar- 
garet Catchpole, love was her life ; and as 
she stood upon that strand, and first wel- 
comed her William, she felt the purest, 
happiest, and holiest feelings of joy, recti- 
tude, and honest3r — such as she never be- 
fore had felt to such extent, and such as 
she knew but for a few short moments, and 
often wished for again, but never, never 
afterwards experienced.; 

Since his absence from Margaret, the 
character of Laud had become more and 
more desperate, and to say that the same 
pure feeling burned in his breast as did in 
Margaret's would not be true. No man 
who leads a guilty life can entertain that 
purity of love in his heart which shall stand 
the test of every earthly trial; but Mar- 
garet, like many real lovers, attributed to 
him she loved the same perfection and 
singleness of attachment which she felt 
towards him. Had she known that this 
pure flame was only burning as pure and 
bright in the honest soul of Jack Barry, 
she would, it may be, have rejected Laud, 
und have accepted him ; but she knew not 
this. She was not blind to the faults of the 
sailor, though she was blinded to his real 
character. She expected to find a love 
like her own, and reaUy believed his af- 
fection to be the same to the last. 

" Now, Margaret," he at length exclaim- 
ed, " now's the time : my boat is ready, my 
ship is at the mouth of the river. A snug 
little cabin is at your service ; and you wiB 
find more hearts and hands to serve you, 
than you ever had in your life." 
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** But wnere am I to go, William ? What 
business have I on board your master's ves- 
sel ? He would not approve of your sailing 
with your young wife. I thought you came 
to tell me you were prepared to marry me 
from my own dear father's house, and to 
be a comfort and a blessing to my aged 
mother." 

" Margaret, you say you love me. My 
time is short. I am come here to prove 
the sincerity of my love, and to take you, in 
an honest way, to a country where we may 
be married ; but if you send me away now, 
"we may never meet again." 

"If you are true, William — if, as you 
say, your prospects are good, and you have 
spared sufficient from your lawful gains to 
hire a cottage and to make me happy, why 
not get leave of absence, and come and 
marry me in dear old England ?" 
! " I may not be able to get leave for a 
long time ; and what difference does it 
make whether we are married here, or in 
my employer's country! Marriage is mar- 
riage, Margaret, in every place, all the 
world over." 

" Yes, Will ; but I have heard that mar- 
riages solemnized in some countries do not 
bold good in others ; and, whether they did 
or not, I should like those who first gave 
me birth to give me to you, William. My 
consent, they know, is a willing one ; but I 
should not be happy in mind, if I were to 
leave my parents without their knowing 
where I was gone." 

** What will it matter if they do not know 
it till we return t I almost think you would 
like another better than me, Margaret." 

" If you, William, were, in some respects, 
«ther than you are, I should like you full as 
well ; but, as you are, I love you, and you 
jcnow it. Why not come ashore, and marry 
me at our own church, and in the presence 
of my own parents? As to any other, 
William, though another may like me, I 
cannot help it, but I can help his having 
me." 

" Then there is another that does love 
you ! — is there, Margaret V 

A blush passed over Margaret's face as 
she replied, "Another has told me so, and I 
did not deceive him. He thought you dead, 
or he, would never have ventured upon the 
liubject. I told him he was mistaken, that 
you were not dead, and that I still loved you/ 
William." 

" Then he knows I live, does he V* 

"Yes." 

" And you have betrayed me V 

" No : I have not told any one but him ; 
iLod as he pressed his suit, thinking that you 
were no more, I felt it to be only due to him 
to tell him you were alive." 

"And who is he, Margaret ? You would 



not have been so plain with him if he had 
not had somewhat of your confidence." 

** He is an honest young man, and of 
very good and respectable parents — he 
works at the Priory Farm; and seeing him, 
as I do, daily, I can form sufficient judgment 
of his character to believe he would never 
betray any one." 

" Upon my word, Margaret, he must be a 
prodigy of perfection ! Perhaps you would like 
him to be bridesman upon our wedding-day?" 

" I would, indeed, if he would like it, and 
you had no objection." 

"WTiat is his name?" 

" John Barry?" 

"What! of Levington?" 

"Yes." 

" His brother is in the coast-guard. It 
was he who gave me this, Margaret, this 
cut upon my forehead — ^this, that you took 
such pains to heal." 

"And it is healed, William; and your 
heart, too, I hope." 

" No, no, no ! — ^I owe him one !" 

"Consider me his creditor, and pay it 
me ; for I healed that wound, and it brought 
with it reformation." 

"I would not give you what I would give 
him." 

" No, William ; but you ought not to bear 
malice. His brother has been very kind to 
me. I may say, he is the only one who 
never reproached me with having been the 
mistress of a smuggler." (There was a 
fearful frown upon the smuggler's brow at 
this moment, and a convulsive grasp of 
the poor girl's hand, that told there was 
agony and anger stirring in his soul.) " But 
you are not a smuggler now, William. I 
did not mean to hurt your feelings. All re- 
proach of thai name has long passed away 
from my mind." 

William was silent, and gazed wildly 
upon the waters. One hand was in his bo- 
som, the other was in Margaret's hand, as 
she leaned upon his shoulder. There might 
be seen a strange paleness passing over his 
face, and a painful compression of his lips. 
A sudden start, as if involuntary, and it was 
most truly so. It told of a chillness on the 
heart, that seemed to freeze the blood in his 
veins. He actually trembled. 

"William, you are not well." 

'* No, I am not ; but a little grog, which 
is in the boat, will soon set me right again." 

"Shall I run and fetch it?" 

" No, no — wait a bit, wait a bit. Hold 
— ^I was a smuggler! Yes, you said I 
was a smuggler! The world despised 
me ! You bore the reproach of my name 1 
WeU, Margaret, the smuggler comes home 
— he comes to marry you. Will the world 
believe him to be altered ? Will they not 
call you, then, the smuggler's bride ?" 
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" No, William, not if you are really al- 
tered, as you say you are. I wish you were 
in the British service ; seamen are wanted 
now, and the smuggler would soon he for- 
given, when he once sailed under the flag 
of Old England." 

*^ 'Tis too late, 'tis too late, now, Marga- 
ret ! I will not say I may not ever sail 
under our gallant Nelson. You might per- 
suade me to it, if you would only sail with 
me to Holland, and there he married to me, 
Margaret." 

" I ou have heard me upon this point ; do 
not urge it any more. I have now stolen 
away from duty, William, to meet you here, 
and I hope I shall not be missed. Let me 
only hear you say you will come again soon, 
to marry me at hom^, and I shall return to 
my service happy." 

" I would if 1 could, but I cannot." 

" Why not, William ? why not 1" 

" Do not ask me why. Come, Margaret, 
come to the boat, and sh?ire my fate. I will 
be constant to you, and you shall be my 
counsellor." 

" Nay, William, do not urge me to for- 
sake all my friends, and put all this country 
in terror as to what has become of me.. I 
cannot go on board your boat. I cann^ot 
give you myself until God and my parents 
have given me to you. So do not think of 
it J but, come again, come again ! — yes, 
again and again! — but. come openly, in the 
sight of all men, and I will be yours. I 
live for you only, William, and will never 
be another's while you live,*' 

" But how can 1 live without you, Mar- 
garet 1 I cannot come in the way'you talk 
of ; I tell you I cannot. Do, then, do be mine." 

" I am yours, William, and will ever be 
so ; but it must be openly, before all men, 
and upon no other terms." 

" Then it will never be !" 

"Why so!" 

" Because I am a smuggler,!" 

" You have been such, but you are not so 
now. You have long forsaken the gang } 
you are forgotten, and supposed to be dead. 
You may change your name ; but, being 
changed in your life, it will only be known 
to me." 

" And to Barry, too, Margaret ; and then 
to his brother, and to numbers of others, 
who will know me. I w^s recognised this 
very night." , 

" What, if you change your name 1" 

" My name is changed, but not my nature. 
I am a smuggler still !" 

" No, Wniiam, no— you cannot be ! You 
are in the service. of an honest man, though 
a foreigner." \ 

" No, Margaret, I am not. You see be- 
fore you the notorious Hudson. I am a 
^muggier still !'' 



It was now poor Margaret's turn to trem- 
ble, and she felt more than language can 
speak. She had heard of Hudson — Cap- 
fain Hudson, as he was called — but had no 
idea that her lover was that, or such a man. 
She felt a revulsion amounting to sickness, 
a giddiness overcame her, and she felt as if 
she must fall to the earth. Half carried, 
half urged, half pulled along, she was uncon- 
sciously moving, with her eyes fixed ifuUy 
upon the boat, and approaching it, and she 
had no power to resist — a sort of trance-like 
senselessness seemed to overpower her ; 
and yet she felt that hand, knew that form, 
and saw the waters and the boat, and had no 
energy or impulse to resist. Her heart 
was so st!|ick with the deadliness of grief 
and despair, that the nerves had no power 
to obey the will, and the will seemed but a 
wish to die. We cannot die when we wish 
it, and it is well for us we cannot. Happy 
they who do not shrink when the time 
comes appointedly; thrice happy they who 
welcome it with joy, and hope, and love ! 

Margaret revived a little before she 
reached the boat, and resisted. The firm 
grasp of the smuggler was not, however, to 
be loosed. 

" You do not mean to force me away, 
William r' 

" I must, if you will not go.'' 

" I will not go." 

" You shall — you must-— you cannot help 
it ! Do not resist." 

" Shame, William, shame ! Is this yoar 
level" 

" It is, Margaret, it is. I mean yoa 
fair." ' . 

" Your means are foul. Let me go, Wil- 
liam I let me go !" 

" Yes : you shall go on board nay boat." 

" Not with my life, William. I will go 
overboard !" 

" Then will I follow you ; but I cannot 
parley longer. Come on !" 

The poor girl's struggles now became 90 
violent, and her efforts to escape so power- 
ful, that Will Laud's utmost strength could 
not drag her sdoiig the sand. Her fears, 
too, were increasing with his cruel vio- 
lence ; and these rears were greatly in- 
creased by Laud's giving a loud, shrill boat- 
swain's whistle. This awakened her to the 
sight of the trap into which she had beea 
beguiled, for, in another moment, she saw a 
man spring from the boat, and hasten to- 
wards her. He came along with rapid 
strides, to join them, and soon, with liorrid 
voice, exclaimed — 

"Your signal, Laud, is late indeed,. but 
better late than never." 

That voice was too well known by Mar- 
garet : 'twas the hated countrTOan's— 
Hw^s John Luff's. . 
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This fellow seized her in his arms, and, 
as a tiger would swing a fawn over his back, 
so poor Margaret was swung oyer his shoul- 
ders in an instant. The last effort a de- 
fenceless female can make is the shriek of 
despair ; and such a one was heard, as not 
only sounded through the woods of Down- 
ham Reach, but reached the opposite shores 
of Woolverstone Park. 

That shriek was heard by one whose 
heart was too true to nature to resist the 
good motives which it awakened. Young 
Barry, as the reader knows, was journeying 
toward the gamekeeper^s cottage on the 
cliff, and had just entered the wood in front 
of that dwelling, as the piercing shriek 
struck upon his ear. He sprang over the 
paling in an instant, and by the broad moon- 
light beheld a man carrying a female to- 
wards a boat, and the other assisting to stop 
her cries. He leaped down the cliff, and 
seizing a strong breakwater stake, which 
he tore up from the sand, rushed forward to 
the man who carried the female. It was a 
good, trusty, heart-of-oak stake which he 
held, and which in one moment he swung 
round his head, and sent its full weight upon 
the hamstrings of Luff. The fellow rolled 
upon the sand, and over and over rolled the 
poor girl into the very waves of the Orwell. 

It was no slight work which Barry had 
now in haild. It was a bold deed to attack 
two such daring villains, both well armed, 
and he with nothing but a stake. But the 
consequences he neither foresaw nor dread- 
ed ; the cause was a good one, and he left 
the issue to God. As quick as thought he 
had already dashed one foeman to the earth ; 
the other stood aghast, beholding Margaret 
fallen into the water, and his comrade roU- 
hig on the shore. He flew to help Marga- 
ret, and raising her up, determined not to 
relinquish her, but stood opposed to the 
dauntless Barry. 

" Villains, release the girl T' Was his ex- 
clamation. 

. "It is Barry's voice !" shrieked Marga- 
ret. "Help, John, help!" 

There was a strange opposition of feeling 
in all the parties at these words. The blood 
curdled in the veins of the smugglers, while 
it seemed to burst with overpowering ful- 
ness upon the forehead of the young man 
who now attacked them. He fought for 
the prize of true love — ^they for revenge. 
The moment they heard the name uttered 
by the girl they seemed to think np more 
about her ; but the fallen man sprung up, 
and Laud let Margaret go, and both rushed, 
like enraged wild beasts, with full force 
against young Barry. He, with true heroic 
daring, committed himself at once to the 
encounter. He was a fine athletic young 
, a head taller than either of the sailors, 



but odds were fearfully against him. Luff 
was a stout, stiff, sturdy seaman ; and Laud 
young, active, cool, and desperate. 

A smuggler is seldom without a weapon 
of offence and defence. Luff seized his 
pistol from his girdle, and fired at his brave 
antagonist ; it missed its mark, and the stout 
oak arm was not long in thundering a blow 
upon his head, which again sent him sprawl 
ing upon the ground. It was Laud's turn 
now to take his aim, which he did in the 
most cool, determined manner, with as much 
ease, and as steady a hand, as if he were 
firing at a holiday mark. It was a cruel 
aim, and rendered the contest still more 
unequal. It took effect in the young man's 
left shoulder, and rendered that arm useless. 

None but such a frame and such a spirit 
could have stood against that pistol-shot. 
It made him stagger for the moment; but 
he had presence of mind to ward off the 
next blow of a cutlass with his good o^ken 
staff. And now might be seen the most 
desperate conflict for life or death between 
the. rivab. Barry and Laud closed and 
parted, and struggled fiercely with each 
other, though the former had but one arm 
to act upon the defensive with. His right 
hand, however, was powerful enough to 
dash the sword of Laud at least ten yards 
into the wave ; and with such dexterity did 
he handle his weapon, that had not Luff 
come again unexpectedly to the encounter, 
the contest must have been speedily termi- 
nated- in fa tor of Barry ; Luff recovered his 
feet again, and rushed at Barry with such 
rage, that again his other pistol missed its 
aim. 

Barry had now to act entirely upon his 
own defence, with only one arm against 
four. He had this advantage, however, 
that they had no time to load their pistols, 
and had only their short butt-ends to fight 
with, while he had a good long arm. 

But assistance — ^unexpected assistance — 
was at hand. A tall, gaunt figure strode 
along the strand, armsed with a long fisher- 
man's pike, or hook, a weapon commonly 
used to take codfish off the fishing-lines. 
His was a sinewy arm, which few could re- 
sist or disable; 

When such a man was aroused, harmless 
and peaceable as was his general character, 
his appearance became truly terrific ; and 
his firm and steady step, and determined 
resolution, told that he was a soldier of cool 
courage, not easily to be beaten. 

It was old Colson, or poor Robinson Cru- 
soe, who, as it has been stated, was making 
his way with fish up the Orwell. 

He and youtig Barry, now side by side, 
beat back the smugglers to their boat. 
Desperate was the contest ; but there was 
no opposing the unearthly-looking being, 
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with his bones, perforated plates, and charms 
dangling about his person. Well was it 
that he came so opportunely, for without 
his help the fate of young Barry had been 
sealed forcYcr. It was bad enough as ;t 
was. The sn^ugglers retreated, and jumped 
into their boat. Laud, seizing a carbine, 
levelled it at Barry, while Luff pushed off 
the boat from the shore. 

** Let fly at him, Will ! let fly at him ! 
Revenge yourself and my fall !" 

A flash and loud explosion followed this 
advice. The smoke cleared off in a sec- 
ond, and the pirates saw but the stately 
form of Robin standing upon the shore. 
Young Bajry — the generous, brave, and 
faithfd Barry — ^lay stretched upon the sand. 

Meantime Margaret had escaped. She 
had reached the Priory Farm ; and rushing 
into the room where the harvest-men were 
assembled, fell down exhaustedj with just 
strength of voice to say, " Fly — fly — ^fly to 
the shore ! Barry will be murdered !" 

The gamekeeper was off before Marga- 
ret arrived, having heard the report of the 
pistols ; and he went into the wood. The 
young men ran off to the shore, and soon 
found the old fisherman supporting the head 
of the poor young man. The \ blood was 
lowing fast from his wounds, and he was 
in a swoonlike death, though his heart beat, 
and he breathed painfully. They formed a 
double row ; they lifted him up, and carried 
him along as gently as they could ; but the 
poor fellow groaned with the agony df his 
shattered arm and wounded side. 

Robin followed them, muttering curses 
against the foul fiend, and every moment 
pointing to the departing boat of the smug- 
glers with a clenched fist, exclaiming, 
" The foul fiend be with you ! He'll con- 
sume you yet, ye cowards !" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. 

There is a sad and fearful void in the 
disappointed heart. So fondly had it clung 
to the vision of bliss — so entranced was it 
with its ovm dreamings — so completely 
pleasant were all its anticipations, that but 
one side of the picture — the side all smiles 
and sunshine — was for a time presented to 
view. The other side is now to be seen, 
and that is — a blank ! 

Poor Margaret ! but one short hour past 
and thy prospects were as bright as the 
broad moonlight that shone upon thy path. 
Yea, they were as bright to thine eye as 
that beautiful orb in the most brilliant night ; 
for thy love was pure, true, and abiding. 

,How great was the reverse our heroine 



experienced when she quitted her loTcr^ and 
returned to the Priory Farm worse than 
desolate ! Had she never seen him again 
her disappointment could not have been so 
great. Time might have taught her to 
consider him ]ost at sea, or taken by the 
enemy, or killed in battle, or as having died 
a natural death. But as it was, the tide 
had turned so suddenly ; the change from 
the full flow to the very lowest ebb was aa 
instantaneous a^ if some gulf had swallow- 
ed up the river, and left the channel dry. 
Clouds— black clouds, intervened between 
her and her lover. She had received a 
blight to all her hopes, save one, and that 
was the last and best, that any one could 
cleave to ; it was, " that God would change 
his heart, and one day make him see thd 
error of his way." 

She little thought how distant that day 
was. But it seemed that her sister's wordi 
were at this time true : " Margaret, yo* 
will never marry William Laud." 

Margaret was in the little parlor of thp 
Priory Farm, in all the agony of terror an4 
the perturbation of confessing her faults t« 
her master and mistress, when the murmui 
of returning voices told that the good farm- 
er's men were coming from the shore. Hei 
soul was so full — ^her heart so anxious — ^hei 
confession so open, so sincere — ^that evei 
they who were most angry with her coul4 
not find it in their hearts to be harsh an/ 
severe towards her at such a moment of 
distress. She was so full of terror that she 
dared not to stir ; she had no power to rise 
and make inquiries upon the dreadful point 
upon which she wished to be most satisfied. 
She heard the footsteps approach ; and as 
the parlor-door stood open, looking into the 
kitchen, she saw the young men bringing 
in the heavy body of the youth, to whom, 
perhaps, she then owed her existence ; for 
her resolution had been formed, to have 
plunged into the waves sooner than be ta- 
ken away, against her will, by the smugglers. 
Certainly she owed her present safety to 
the intrepid boldness of that wounded man.' 
She saw them bring him into the kitchen, 
pale, bloody, and, as she first thought, life- 
less ; but a heavy groan, as they laid him 
down upon the floor, by the fire, made her 
start up, and feel the first spring of joy in 
her desponding heart, that he was not mur- 
dere4. But the joy that Laud was not his 
murderer was as great as that the youth 
was not dead. 

Her mistress's voice, calling to bring wa- 
ter and assist her, restored her to a con- 
sciousness of her duties. Here might b*. 
seen the benefit of active employment in 
diverting her mind from its most painful 
feelings, rousing it to think, and turning it 
away from tormenting itself. 
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The surgeon was sent for immediately ; 
and after a short delay Jn preparing a bed 
in a room by itself, the ypung man^was 
carried up by his companions. Never wats 
there a more melancholy change from the 
mirth of " harrest-home'^ to the misery of 
a^ house of wo. To look into that kitchen, 
which so shortly before was resounding with 
the cheerful voices of merriment, and to 
see the long faces, to hear the whispers, 
and the questions, and the remarks made 
upon the circumstances, presented a scene 
so different and so painful, that description 
would fail to express it. There sat the 
ancient fisherman, silent and thoughtful, his 
left hand upon his forehead, and his right 
clutched convulsively with his inward emo* 
tion. There stood the foreman of the field, 
with his fellow-laborers, anxious to know 
who it was that had given the wound ; for 
they had as yet only been told that two 
men in a boat had fired upon Barry, and 
wounded him. 

Meantime the old fisherman, who had 
witnessed the scene, was so absorbed in his 
own reflections, that he did not seem dis^ 
posed voluntarily to afford them any inform- 
ation. 

At last one of them addressed Robin. 

" Who was the fellow that fired, th^ gun, 
Robin r' 

"The foul fiend!" said Robin; "I saw 
him in the boat.^' • 

"What foul fiend? was he devil or 
man?" 

" He was a demon, who left me for a 
moment to torment others. I knew mis- 
chief would come of him as soon as he left 
me. He is always stirring up infernal 
broils ; and would bring a host of enemies 
against me, if it were not for this charm. 
I^k here," and taking ^om his side a 
perforated bone, he held it up, saying, " this 
is the rib of Margery Beddingfield, who 
was gibbeted on Rushmere Heath for the 
murder of her husband. When I show him 
this, he will soon be off. This is so strong 
a spell, he cannot touch me. But look! 
there he is ! there he is !" and the startled 
hinds closed round their lord, and looked 
fearfully in the direction of the door, to see 
if the murderer was coming. 

" Ay, look at this, thou false fiend ! Dost 
thou remember how thou didst stir up Mar- 
gery, and Richard Ringe of Sternfield, her 
paramour, to murder John Beddingfield, the 
farmer, near Saxmundham 1 Thou couldst 
inflame their hot young blood to mischief ; 
but what dost thou come here for ? Off ! 
off ! I say ! Look here ! thou hadst better 
go to the officers of justice. Ha ! ha ! he 
is gone !" and the old man smiled again, as 
if he had defeated his foe, and was con- 
gratulatinjf himself on the victory. 
7 



These things were very unsatisfactory 
to the minds of these plain-thinking coun- 
tr3nnen. They again and again put ques- 
tions to him, but could get no other answers 
than incoherencies about the foul fiend. 

" But what had Margaret Catchpole to do 
with it ?" 

" Ask her yourself : the foul fiend always 
finds an easier prey in a woman." 

At this time Margaret came into the 
room ; and ignorant as she herself was of 
Robin^s efloient aid, she could not help 
asking him if he had seen the fight. 

" Did you see it, young woman ? I saw 
you long before I saw the fight." 

Margaret did not ask any more questions ; 
for in another minute several %sked her 
who had been %hting, what it was for, and 
what she had to do with it. She knew too 
well to speak would be to betray herself; 
and she was glad to find they were in igno- 
rance of the real perpetrator of the deed. 
She was called into the parlor just then, 
and rejoiced to escape the inquisitive de- 
mands of her fellow-servants. 

" That's a clever girl," said old Robin, as 
she lefl the kitchen, — " that's a clever girl. 
Which of you boys would like her for a 
wife?" 

" Ask Will Simpson," said a sly fellow. 

" Ask poor Jack Barry," said another ; 
" 'tis my belief Jack got his blow from a 
rival in Margaret's love." 

" What fiend told you that, young man T 
'TIS seldom any of 'em speak the truth? 
But, perhaps, you know who he is that ri- 
vals Jack V 

" No, not I — ^not I. I know who he 
would be, if he was alive ; and just the sort 
of fellow, too, to give Jack a nab. But he's 
dead and gone long ago, and maybe his 
bones are at the bottom of the sea, for ^he 
was killed on Felixtow. beach." 

"Who's he? who's he?" 

" Why Will Laud, the smuggler. Dont 
you know him, Robin ?" 

" Yes ; but I never knew that he was 
dead." 

" Oh, yes, he's dead enough. I saw a 
fellow who told me he helped to bury him 
in the sands at the foot of the cliff." 

"Then the foul fiend has brought him 
back to life again ; for I have seen him 
many times ; and I spoke to him this very 
night, and he to me. Not only so, I know 
him well ; and I wish all the fiends had him 
before he had given that brave lad his death- 
blow." 

"What! Will Laud? you do not mean 
to say Will Laud was on the shore to- 
night*?" 

" Ask Margaret Catchpole ; she can tell 
you as much as I." 

Margaret returned just as this was said ; 
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and Will Simpson, perhaps as much in spite 
(for Margaret had upon some occasion of his 
rudeness given him such a specimen of her 
dexterity with a frying-pan, as left a memo- 
rial on his head not easily to be forgotten or 
forgiven) as for inquisitiveness, put this 
question, — 

" I say, Peggy, who met you upon the 
shore to-night, hey ?" 

" What's that to you ? A better man than 
you." 

" Perhaps a better Will, too ; hey, Peg- 
gy ? One who will have his will of you, 
too, before you die, and tame you, my dear." 

" Perhaps he may ; and should it be so, 
he will make a ' will o'wisp' of you, Simp- 
son." * 

" He'll be hanged first, Peggy, take my 
word for that. Hell not be shot, nor drown- 
ed : he's bom to be hanged." 

" And what are you bom for, you coward, 
that, at such a time as this^ you should be 
quarrelling with me V , 

^* I'm bom to be his informer ; and, before 
long, I'll have you both up before the Squire, 
for all this piece of work." 

Margaret did not like this banter ; it look- 
ed as if they already knew that Will Laud 
was the intruder. She was somewhat less 
ready at her* replies than usual, and felt too 
jgreat a fear that she might commit herself. 
She tried, therefore, to tum the subject. 

" My master, Robin, desires me to give 
you some supper." 

^' Thank your master, but I have had 
mine ; and, but that I hoped to hear what 
the Doctor said to the poor young man up 
stairs, I should long ago have been on board 
my boat." 

The greatest cowards are not easily si- 
lenced when they find themselves able to 
browbeat an adversary with impunity, and 
that adversary a wom&n. 

" Well, Margaret^ if you won't tell me, I'll 
tell you whom you met upon the shore. 
You met one whom Robin says the foul fiend 
has raised to life again." 

Margaret turned very pale, and staggered 
to a chair. But Simpson still went on. 

« O Peggy, Peggy, you have a guilty 
face ! I don't wonder at your feeling shame. 
You've managed to hide the smuggler, have 
you ? If you don't take care, both you and 
Will Laud will come to a bad end.'' 

Margaret rushed into the parlor, and fell 
at her master's feet, imploring him to inter- 
fere and stop the reproaches of his men, 
who were treating her in a way she did not 
deserve. Her mistress made her sit down 
in the keeping-room ; and speaking a few 
words to her husband, he left them. He 
remonstrated with his ntien, and was in the 
act of insisting upon their departure to their 
homes, as Dr. Stebbing arrived. He was 



desited at once to go into the parlor ; and 
there he recognised that high-spirited girl, 
who, in the cause of humanity, had, in het 
childhood, galloped the pony to Ipswich for 
his aid. She rose aild courtesied ; but her 
feet gave way under her, and she sunk to 
the floor. The memory of her dear sister, 
the Doctor's fonner patient, her own happi- 
ness at that time, and her present misery, 
were too much for her to bear, and she was 
quite overcome. The good Doctor raised 
her up, and, with his cheerfiil voice, tried, 
in his usual kind way, to comfort her. 

" Come, come, my girl, what's the mat- 
ter ? what's the matter ? Are you the jto- 
tient I'm come all this way to see? I 
thought I was sent for to see a young man. 
But what's the matter with you I Ah ! is it 
so, my lassie ?" (for his sagacity gave him 
a glimpse of the truth.) " Come, cheer up, 
cheer v^ ; we'll go and see the lad. I dare 
say he'U soon be better. Cheer up, cheer 
up." 

" Come, mjr good sir, let us have a light 
and go up stairs," said the Doctor to the 
master of the house. " Now, my dear, go 
and fetch us a towel and some warm water. 
Come, bestir yourself; t know it will do 
you good." 

This was the best medicine for Marga- 
ret, with whom to be told to do any thing, 
and not to go and do it, was almost an imr 
poAibility, so much had she been accus- 
tomed to obey. 

All that could be done for the yotith was 
to lay him in as easy a posture as possible ; 
for he was in too much agony even to have 
his clothes removed. One of his compan- 
ions sat and wiped the cold perspiration 
from his brows, while another washed his 
hands and face. He breathed quickly and 
heavily, with shuddering fits that shook the 
bed violently, and he was evidently in great 
pain. 

" Come, my lads, come, lend me a hand — 
let us see — ^let us see ! where is the hurt ?-— 
where is the li^round! — what's the lad's 
name 1" 

" John Barry, sir." 

** John, my lad, let's look at you^" but 
John took no notice of the Doctor. 

"I think, sir, his arm is broke, for it 
dangled by his side all the way we carried 
him." 

" Let us see, my boy, let us see ! 'Tis 
broken ! high up too, too high up. But we 
must strip lum. Gently there — ^gently there, 
my lad ;'' and the groans of the poor fellow 
told his agony. The work was done with 
great oare, and by slow degrees. But it 
was done, and then the frightful nature of 
his wounds became conspicuous : a gun- 
shot wound from the middle of the arm to 
the shoulder. The ball had struck the 
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ha|neru&^aQ(l broken it, glanced oyer the 
head of it, and passed between the scapula 
and clavicle, and it might be easily felt ly- 
ing in. the external, portion of the trapezian 
muscle. It was so near the skin that it 
was easily extracted ; the difficulty was to 
get away those parts of the clothing which 
had been carried ii^to. the wound. Such 
was the effect of the ^st shot. 

The second was the most severe. It 
had pierced through the long dorsal muscle, 
and the ball lay directly against the lum- 
bar vertebrae. This wound was the more 
agonizing because it had pierced the strong- 
est muscles of the human frame, and bruised 
the stoutest part of the back-bone. 

After the Doctor had examined his wounds 
and ascertained that they were of the most 
serious nature, he said — 

" This will be a work of time. Get 
some stimulants— put warm flannels on his 
feet^ — his extremities are icy cold. He has 
had violent exertion — all his rtiuscles are 
hard and stiff*. Put his hands in warm 
water. Wash his temples with warm vine- 
gar. There, there ; come, my poor fel- 
low, come ; consciousness will soon return." 

He opened his eyes, looked at the Doctor, 
then at his master, then at his friends, and 
at last at Margaret, who was putting warm 
iSannels to his feet, He looked earnestly 
at her, spoke not, but a tear stole down his 
£ou;e as he closed his eyes again. 

His wounds were now probed, cleaned, 
and dressed, as carefully as if he had been 
one of the wealthiest squires or nobles of 
the land, and he was then left for the night, 
attended by two of his fellow-servants, in 
case he should need assistance or restraint. 

"There, there, good night, John, good 
night. J think you'll do now. Come, 
come? he feels a little easier. He breathes 
better;" and, patting his cheeks in his 
good-humored way, Dr. Stebbing left him, 
and went down into the parlor. 

There is always a little chit-chat with 
the Doctor after the usual labor of his pro- 
fession is over, and he is quietly seated with 
the family. It is then he judges of what is 
best for his patient, for at such times the 
secrets of most families come forth ; and if 
love or law, if loss of stock or money, if 
cruelties, injuries, or any causes whatever 
have been acting upon the patient's mind, 
the Doctor is sure to be made the con- 
fidant. 

If the faculty eould find out the means of 
supplying all their invalids with such things 
as they really wanted, they would soon get 
well, but in de&ult of such means, medicine 
and good advice — very necessary articles 
in their way — are supplies in which the 
faculty seldom fail. 

"Dcctor, will you take ^y thing tp- 



night ? you have l^ad a cold ride, and will 
have another on your way home — shall my 
mistress giye you any thing warm?" 

" I care not if she does. A little nutmeg 
in a little warm brandy-and-water, and just 
one slice of your nice harvest-cake, and I 
shall be comfortable." 

The first question asked of the Doctor 
was, " What he thought of his patient ?" 

" Why, he has got an ugly wound that 
will take months to heal. He will not be 
able to be moved for six or seven weeks. 
Where do his parents live 1" 

" At Levington," was the reply. " His 
father is tolerably well to do in the world, 
though he has a large family. 1 have not 
a steadier young man on my premises, nor 
a quieter, soberer, or better-behaved lad, or 
a better workman belonging to me." 

" So much the bietter. But what does 
the old ^Sherman do in the kitchen \ I 
thought he never sat down in any house, 
but always kept to his boat V 

"He 18 only waiting to speak to you. 
Doctor. At least, he said he should stop to 
hear your report." 

" I should like to have one word with him." 

"Til go and tell him so :" and oft" trotted 
the worthy farmer for Robin, with whom he 
soon returned, and then, beckoning to his 
wife, they left him and the Doctor alone 
together. 

" Weil, Robin, what an odd fish you are ! 
I can never persuade you to come into my 
kitchen, and nere you are, hail fellow well 
met, with the farmer's men at Harvest-- 
Home. How is this, Robin ? I shall t^ll 
my daughter of you, and leave her to set- 
some of your foul fiends to work upon you." 

" They've been at work pretty well to- 
night, Doctor, or, else I'm wofully mistaken. 
One of 'em has done a pretty job of mis- 
chief here ; and it's well if he don't do more 
before lie's done." 

The Doctor understood his dialect, and 
knew how to get out of him what he wanted. 

" Who did the foul fiend work upon ? who 
was his victim !" 

" He left my boat, and went aboard Will 
Laud's." 

"What! the smuggler? I thought he 
was shot long agp." 

" So others thought, but not I ; for I saw 
him and a sturdy villain of his pass my boat, 
with all their sails set ; and when my Infer- 
nal teroiler left me, and sat grinning on his 
mast, I knew he was up to mischief." 

" What mischief, Robin V 

** Why, look ye. Doctor ; you must ha' 
seen the mischief. Ha'ent you dressed the 
young man's woupds 1" 

" Yes, Robin ; but how came your imp to 
be the. cause of this 1" 

" Nay, that you must ask the girl here ; 
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for seldom do iny imps fail to make mischief 
amongr the sex/' 

" Was it a love affair V 

" Nay, it didn't appear much o* that. You 
see, I could get no further than Pin Mill with 
my great boat ; and, having got a good 
kettle of fish aboard, I thought I'd somehow 
take my lesser boat, and row up a cargo for 
to-morrow morning's market. I cast my 
anchor, put my baskets down, and plied my 
oars ; but, as the tide ran strongest on the 
western shore, I came across to the fleet 
water on this side, and so came rowing up 
beneath the shades of Broke Hall, Orwell 
Park, and Downham Reach. As I ap- 
proached the shore I could see first but one 
man; and he was using violent gestures 
when speaking to the young girl who lives 
Jiere as servant. When I first saw them, 
they must have been in conversation some 
time, for their boat was far ahead of mine. 
By what I could see, the fellow seemed to 
be pulling her along to his boat, and she 
struggling against him. Then I heard a 
whistle, and saw a great stout fellow jump 
up from the boat, and run along the shore 
to them, first shoving his boat a little into 
the water. In a minute after, I saw him 
carrying the girl upon his shoulder ; I heard 
her scream, and then thought it time for me 
to be ashore. Before I fairly ran aground, 
I saw the young man whom you have been 
visiting come from the cliff, and knock the 
fellow down ; and the girl escaped. But 
the two villains then attacked the youth, 
and one of them fired at him. When I 
came up, three shots had been fired, and the 
poor fellow had but one arm to fight with, 
and nothing but a stake for that; yet he 
fought like one of the bravest troopers in 
his majesty's service. I was glad to help 
him. We beat the ruflans back to their 
boat, and had just turned round to triumph, 
as a shot from Will Laud laid the poor lad 
upon the sand. Now, what say you. Doc- 
tor, to the works of my foul fiend 1 I can 
resist him ; no one else can." 

" Well, Robin, all I can say is, that, but 
for you, one of the finest young fellows in 
the land would have lost his life ; and there's 
a guinea for you." 

" No, no, master ; give me a guinea for 
my fish, but don't give me a guinea for do- 
ing no more than I ought to do. Give it to 
the poor boy for loss of time. I've got 
some good fish, and you may have some 
to-morrow morning ; but the fiends would 
torment me all night, if I went to my ham- 
mock with a guinea for my reward. No, 
Doctor, no. I thank you, too ; but tell me 
the boy will do well, and I'm well paid for 
my pains." 

"He will do well, I think, Robin, if his< 
snind be not disturbed." 



The Doctor felt, as perhaps the reader 
wiU, that the honest old fisherman, bewitch- 
ed and bewildered as he was, had ihore 
good feeling about him than many a man of 
clearer head and a less scrupulous con- 
science, who would have crept along the 
mud to pick up a guinea for his dirty pocket. 
Ay, many a rich man would have put the 
guinea and his conscience together into his 
purse, even though it had been rejected by 
such an abject man as old RoSin. Honesty, 
men say, will always be poor. It is better 
so than to be ever so rich, and to have no 
principle. It was not that the Doctor was a 
wealthy man, that he was so lavish of his 
gold ; far from it : but he was a thorough 
man of heart, and was so pleased at this 
poor man's good conduct, that he sought to 
reward it in the best way he could. He 
obeyed the dictates of his heart ; and many 
who now live can bear testimony to his 
philanthropy as well as to his eccentricity. 

" Well, well, my boy, I shall not find 
such an odd fish in your boat as your own 
self. You may bring up your basket to my 
door, and my daughter wUl deal with you. 
Instead of a guinea, I must give you any 
charm that you can ask me for." 

" Keep to that. Doctor, and FU ask you 
soon to give me one that I stand much in 
need of, and which you only can furnish me 
with. You are surgeon to the jail, and I 
want something out of that place. I'll tell 
you, one of these days, what it is. My 
boat is now high and dry upon the shore. 
You might ask some of the landsmen here 
to lend me a hand to get her off. I shall be 
in Ipswich as soon as yourself." 

No sooner was the request made than it 
was granted; and Robin and fiv6 or six 
good stout fellows were on the shore, and 
soon shoved the boat off, which, quicker 
than the men could walk upon the sand, 
moved on her native element to the well- 
timed stroke of the able fisherman. 

The Doctor's first introduction to the fly- 
ing Margaret is well known to the reader. 
His knowledge of her under those circum- 
stances made him feel for her ; but there 
were some questions he wished to put to 
her, as his curiosity had been excited by 
what Robin had revealed. The farmer had 
already given him some hint about her con- 
fessions ; but the Doctor wanted to find out 
whether, after what had taken place that 
night, the tide of her affections might not 
have turned a little towards his patient. It 
was a delicate question to ask, but he thought 
he would find it out by another plan ; so he 
desired to see Margaret in the parlor before 
he left the house. 

" I did not half like your look, my girl, 
when I first saw you to-night. Come hith- 
er ; let me feel your pulse : let me look at 
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yoni tongue. Your pulse is quick, and 
you're some ferer hanging about you." 

" I thank you, sir, I shall be better to- 
morrow. I'm very sorry for what has hap- 
pened." 

" You could not help it, my girl — ^you 
could not help it ; it was not your fault." 

*' I don't know that, sir, — ^I don't know 
that. I blame myself much ; but — ^but — " 

^' But you don't like to blame anybody 
else, Margaret ; I know you." 

" Well, sir, that's the truth ; but yet he 
was to blame." 

"Who! Barry r' 

" No, sir, no ; but he who shot him." 

" Yes, he was a cowardly fellow. What 
induced him to do it 1" 

" Because Barry's brother shot him, I 
suspect he was excited at the remembrance 
of his own sufferings, and urged on to des- 
peration by the fellow that was with him ; 
and, in a moment of madness, thought to 
revenge himself." 

"This was not right, Margaret ; it was 
still very cowardly." 

"Why, yes, it was; but — but, I do not 
defend him, sir." 

" What then, Margaret ? what then ?" 

" Why, I was to blame, sir !" 

« Why so 1" 

"Because I told him Barry loved me, 
sir. " 

alousy, was it4 Was 
ell, welly he will be 



" Ho, ho ! a little 
it so, Margaret? 
more jealous now." 

"I'm sorry for it, sir. Had I not 
thought he would have known my prefer- 
ence for him, I should not have told him 
this. It is this I blame myself for, as much 
as I do him* I hope Barry will do well, 
sir." 

"Your hopes may be disappointed, Mar- 
garet. His is a very bad case ; and, if he 
dies, Will Laud will be hanged." 

" Then you know all, sir 1 Oh, pray save 
him if you can, sir." 

" Who 1" 

" John Barry, sir — John Barry." 

" Margaret, do you love him 1" 

" No, sir ; yes— yes, sir. I think he is 
a very good young man, and he would be a 
great loss to his parents." 

"More so than to you, my girll" 

" Oh, ves, sir, yes. I'm sure I wish him 
well, and shall always feel grateful to him 
for his kindness to me. I do hope he will 
recover, sir, for Laud's sake." 

This was enough ; the Doctor now knew 
til. He saw that his patient was in love 
with Margaret, but that Margaret loved an- 
other. He was in possession of the whola 
secret. He promised to do all he could ; 
he dismissed the girl ; and, after a few 
minutes' further chat with the master and 



mistress of the house, and strongly advising 
them to send for Barry's parents in the 
morning, he took his leave. His little bay 
pony soon rattled up Gainsborough's Lane, 
through the open fields towards the race- 
course, and over Bishop's Hill, to the town 
of Ipswich. 

Barry's parents were not long in coming 
to their son, nor long in learning the 
real state both of his mind and body. It is 
the happiest, time to die when a parent's 
tender care is round you. Then the agony 
of suffering is greatly relieved, and the 
heart can open its most inward thoughts. 
It turns, with such filial respect and thank- 
fulness, towards those whom it does not 
like to grieve, but who are always the most 
quicksighted to see our wants and to relieve 
our distresses. So gentle is a mother's 
love— so delicate, so soothing, so healing 
to the youthful mind, that nature almost 
decays with pleasure before her soft atten- 
tions. Nor is a father's manliness and 
feeling less sensibly experienced at such a 
time. He may not have a woman's gentle- 
ness, but he has a firmness and a quietness 
of action which are seldom seen at other 
times, and which make a sick room seem 
more calm and sufferable. He has quite as 
deep feeling, though it is more subdued. 
Who that ever has been iH in his youth, 
and has seen the kindness of parental love, 
but has thought that he never could die 
happier than when his fond parents were 
near him ? 

So thought young Barry when his pa- 
rents were by his side ; and not only thought 
so, but plainly told them that he wished to die. 

" I hope not yet, my boy," said his father. 
" The young sapling may get a blight, but 
it soon recovers, and springs up vigorously ; 
but the old trees naturally decay. I hope 
to go first, my boy." 

" Yes, father, such may be your hope 
and natural expectation ; but Heaven avert 
it ! You have others to live for ; may I 
never live to see your death !" 

" Come, John, do not givo way to such 
feelings. You know not yet what the good 
God may have in store for you." 

"He has, indeed, been good to me, fa- 
ther, and has left me nothing more to wish 
for in this world." 

" Perhaps not for your own benefit, John ; 
but we are not always to die just when we 
wish it. Neither are we to live merely for 
ourselves. We are called upon to live for 
others; and more may be expected of us 
on this account than upon our own. We 
are not to be such selfish beings as to think, 
* The wind blows only for our own mill.' " 

" I meant not to find fault, father ; but I 
am disappointed, and feel therefore use- 
less." 
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*' I know your disappointment, boy ; but 
I would not have you take it so to heart as 
to let it prey upon your spirits. There are 
others far better and more worthy of you, 
who may esteem you, John, for your good 
conduct and character ; and one of such 
may make you an excellent companion for 
life." 

" Father, I know I am not so wise as you 
are. I have not your experience ; yet this 
I feel and say, that I hope you will never 
find fault with that poor girl." 

" I will not, John, in your presence ; but 
how can a father help feeling hurt and 
angry with a girl who prefers a smuggler 
to an honest man V 

^' That may or may not be a fault ; but 
you just now told me we should live for 
others, and not be so selfish as to think 
only of ourselves. Now, I do believe tliat 
Margaret lives only in the hope that Will 
Laud will become an altered man." 

" He never will ! A lawless villain, who 
will revenge a blow upon the innocent hand 
that never gave it, has a heart too reprobate 
and stony ever to change." 
** You will not say it is impossible 1" 
'* I did not mean to say it is a thing im- 
possible with God ; but you seemed to think 
that, by Margaret's influence, such a change 
might be effected. This, I say, will never 
be. Laud may influence her, and may cor- 
rupt her mind; but, take my word for it, 
the man whose love is swallowed up in the 
violence of passion, as his is, will never 
produce any thing good. He will he a 
selfish villain even towards the poor unfor- 
tunate victim of his choice." 

" Oh, father, would that you could per- 
suade Margaret of this ! She is indeed a 
good girl, and a warm-hearted one ; and, 
had she received any education, would have 
been as good and respectable as my own 
dear mother." 

" All this may be, John ; but, if I could 
persuade you out of this fit of fancy, I then 
might hope that I should have some power 
of persuasion with Margaret. Till then I 
shall stand no chance. For, if I cannot 
root the weeds out of my own -ground, how 
shall I be fit to work for others 1" 

The young man sighed deeply, and could 
answer no more. He felt the iorce of the 
superior wisdom of his father ; and, owning 
to himself that there was much truth in the 
remark, felt how difficult it would be to con- 
quer in his own heart his hopeless attache 
ment. 

In due time, Barry's wounds progressed 
towards recovery, and.it was agreed among 



October day, they managed to place him 
and his bed upon a frame, made K)r the oc- 
casion, to which were attached shoulder- 
pieces, ancT so conveyed him to his father's 
residence, where aU things were made ready 
by his mother's hand for his reception. 



CHAPTER IX. 



IBVIL WAir». 



weather should set in, they would form a 
corps for carrying him home to Levington 



Onward went the boat to ^e haVen at 
the mouth of the river, and the two guilty 
souls in her felt that they had narrowly es- 
caped capture, and that, if the law of the 
land should ever lay hold upon them, they 
would both have to rue the foul deed they 
had committed. But the law of the land 
had long been set at defiance by them ; and 
they owned none but those of the wind and 
weather, which compelled them to run for 
foreign ports, and to slink into those of their 
own coimtry at; the dead of night. 

" Will, how do you feel, my boy V said 
that stout and desperate fellow, Johii Luff, 
to his companion, as they made their escape 
from the scene of conflict, — •" how do you 
feel, my boy? You've lost your prize. 
You could not cut her out ; you were too 
long about it. Will. I sdways cut and dadi, 
and never stay to dally." 

" Maybe not, John, but you and I are dif- 
ferent men; and, thoifgh we follow one 
trade, it does not always follow that we 
should deal in the same way. I could bear 
the loss of the girl for a time, because I 
know that she will bear the loss of me ; 
but I feel very queer aboi\t the head. That 
young Barry has too much of his brother 
about him, and aims true and hits hard. 1 
wish his brother may be harmless as he it 
now." 

"What, you think you've winged him, 
do you, Bill? Take my word for it, we 
must be off this coast as soon as we can* 
This encounter will spread like wildfire, 
and Laud and Hudson will soon be recog- 
nised as one and the same person. But I 
say, captain, what am I to have for all my 
pains? Pains I have taken, and pains I 
have got ; and nothing but pains and penal- 
ties will follow." 

" Tush, my man, tush ! you shall be paid. 
Ask what you like, and what I can give 
shall be yours. I shall want your help 
some luckier day. This breeze is friendly 
to us ; we shall soon run down the Chan- 
nel." 



After various congratulations upon their 
his fellow-laborers that, before the cofl I luck in getting off, and making many re- 



marks upon the late encounter, they turned 
to their duties as sailors, kept their boat 



Twelve undertook the task; and, one fine [trim, and scudded along, with all sails set. 
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lovrard the " Atde,'^ which now lay in the 
idiade of Felixtow Cliff, moored, as if wait- 
ing wind and tide to carry her up the river. 
They were well acquainted with the spot, 
and bore away through the bright moon- 
light, reached the mouth of the river, and 
were at length lifted up by the rolling waves 
of old Ocean, which eame tumUing in from 
the harbor's mouth. 

"The light bums low by the water's 
edge, and is hidden from the sentinel on 
Landguard Fort. All's right ; we shall be 
on board presently." 

Soon did they run along the side of the 
dark cutter ; and giving the signal, " Aide- 
burgh," were well understood by ^e dark- 
looking sailor who kept watch upon the 
forecastle of the ship. All was right ; and 
when the captain eame on board, all hands 
were had up, the sails quickly set, and the 
anchor weighed. LuJOT took the hdm, the 
captain retized to his cabin, and in a short 
time the boat was hoisted in, and away they 
dashed to sea. 

The dark dreams of the captain were 
mingled with the visions of his past failure, 
and disturbed with the jealousy and hatred 
of all the Barrys. The phosphoric lights 
lipon ti» sea, as the vessel glided through 
the waves, made it look like a boiling ocean 
of flame, like burning waters, and the spray 
which the, waves gave off resembled smoke. 
They were fiery spirits who lived on board 
that vessel, as ardent as the liquid flame 
they bore in their tubs, and about a» pro- 
ductive of good. Could the history of every 
one on board the Aide be told, it would 
make the blood curdle in the veins of many 
a stout landsman. They were pirates as 
well as smugglers. Secrecy and crime 
went hand-in-hand with them. Daylight 
and honesty were things scarcely Imown 
among them. 

The chief employer of these men lived, as 
the reader knows, in tolerable repute, some- 
times at one place, sometimes at another. He 
had many vessels at sea, and Captain Bar- 
good was as well known on the opposite 
side of the German Ocean as on this. He 
accun^ulated riches, but he never enjoyed 
them. He lived in a kind of terror which 
those* only who have felt it can describe. 
He outlined, however, all his ships and all 
his ships' companies; and looked, to the 
day of his death, an old weatherbeaten log, 
which had outstood storms and tempests, 
and come ashore at last to be consumed. 
He prided himself, in his old days, upon the 
many daring captains he had made, and the 
manner in which he had secretly c<Mamand- 
ed them. He had a regular register of thcdr 
appointments and their course, how many 
trips each ship had taken, how she paid, 
kow she was lost or taken, and wh^t be- 



came of her and her crew. That fearful 
log-book could tell of many a horrid tale. 
It would also serve to show the enormous 
extent of illicit traffic carried on at that pe- 
riod by one man alone.* 

* As our naiTative is d trae one in all its lea^nc fea- 
tares, a page or two from the log-book abovenamed may 
not be deemed out of place. We will choose a portioa 
which contains the history of the vessel in which Laud 
sailed on the eventful night alluded to in the text: 

FxoB 48, Folio 4, 

Of TSI 

SMUGGLERS* LOG-BOOK. 

' ■ ■ \ 

Flist Voyage of . £. ».d. 

The Btonr — built at Dovercourt, May 28th» 
1778— purchased of Simon Simpson for 
i;798 12«. Oi.— sailed In her myself to Lis- 
bon, June 9th, 1787— profitable caigo— 
cleared, deducting all expenses 49j$ • 

Ditto, Sept. 9th, 1787— cleared 384 

Nov. 12th : Lost spars, anchors, and part of 
cargo— James Jordan and Sam Smith 
washed overboard— profit only 23 

Feb. 18i 1788: Appointed Charles Easto to 
command her — 12 men — Amsterdam -~ 
good run— cleared 263 tubs of real moon- 
shine— 44Q bale$ — 18 tea-chests— 6 cwt. 
tobacco— profit •••• 416 

March 23d : Heavy gale— hard pressed by the 
rev; cutter— tubs overboara with sunken 
floats and chains— nra for HeWoet Siuys 
—escaped— recovered caigc^— landed it at 
Sizewell Gap— profit 923 9 

May 10th, 1788 : Valuable cargo of nutmegs 

clearad off, and sold well— pvofit 647 9 

July 18th: Oittor-Captain Easto ashore— 
Watched— got ofiP— fired upon by the coast- 
guard— wounded— unable to command- 
John Luff appolnted^-stont fellow— cmf- 
ty— good! good!— well appointed— made 
a good hit— brought cargo of Hollands— 
rum— profit i.... 307 • 

Sep. 9th : Caught in a gale— put back. 

Sep. 28th : No go— hard run— lost all— vessel 
escaped — ^three men killed, Simon Keeley, 
Thomas Burder, Will Woodard— better 
luck next time! 

Jan. Jst, 1769 : Good beginning— all ashot^— 

cargo saf^^Basto recovered— two new • 

boats— sent a present to Squire Nonis— 

well taken— cleared profit. 432 

April 4th: Got aground on the North Veer- 
off safe— loss of rudder and m^mast— 
cargo damaged— carpets— cloths— linen^ — 
silk'— damask— cleareid, aft^ losses, pn^t 96 • 

Jane 27th : Mutiny on board, near the Dt^[er 
Bank— Captain Easto attacked^-John Luff 
and five men fought for the ship— four 
killed, three woun<ted-^home to lecruit. • 

Sep. 10th : Sailed to the North— Baltic— caygo^ 

skins-^^tumed seas about^— cleared profit 105 

Jan. 5th, 1790: All well— cargo landed— profit 371 • 

April 7th: Ditto 300 

July 3d : Pesperate engagement ashore— nar- 
row escape— two men token — ^well bribed 
— expenses paid— kept well in prison— 'es- 
caped—joined crew again 

Oct. 10th : Made a good voyage— lost one man 

—cleared profit* 470 

Feb. 16th, 1791: Lost Captain Easto— steady 
man— shot on shore in the night— four 
men to eight— two coast-guacrd killed— 
Luff broo^t cargo home-^landed it— 
profit r 290 

April 3d : Appointed Will Laud to command-** 
John Luff mate — ^landed cargo Hollesley 
Bay— profit .....^...* 340 

Jnly^: All well-*Gleaied.... S40 • 

Nov. 19th: Ship ashore-^FeUxtow Beach- 
strong party of coast-guaM attacked th^ 
men— nine killed — Lnff escaped — Laud 
wowided— expected to die^-sbif taken— 
c<tBdemaed— ciew broken np< •••••• 000 
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^ We must now return to the Aide. While 
dashing through the sea, past the sand-hank, 
or Imr, at the mouth of the Dehen, those on 
board saw a solitary light burning in Rams- 
holt Church, a sign that she might send a 
' boat on shore in safety. Luff undertook to 
go. He did so, and found a messenger 
from Captain Bargood to land the cargo at 
the Eastern Cliflf, as the coast-guard had 
received information that a run was going 
to take place at Sizewell Gap, and they had 
therefore drawn away their men, that their 
force at that point might be strong enough. 

The work was soon done, and the desper- 
ate crew betook themselves to their cave, 
to spend a night of revel and carouse, such 
as spiritf( like theirs only could delight in. 

To the surprise of many. Will Laud re- 
mained on board, and preferred taking a 
cruise, and coming in again the following 
night for the ship's company. The fact, 
however, was, that he was afraid of the 
land. The consciousness of his guilt, and 
the fear of the revenge of Barry, should the 
coast-guard hear of his attack upon young 
Barry, the brother, acted upon his nerves, 
and made him think himself safe only on the 
broad sea. 

A certain number of men always remain- 
ed on board to take the vessel out of sight 
of the land until the night, and then only 
were these free-traders able to near the 
shore. The lives of these men were al- 
ways in jeopardy, and none of them ever 
turned out good husbands or friends. When 
they were compelled to leave off the contra- 
band traffic, they generally took to poaching, 
and led feariul and miserable lives ; which, 
if traced to their close, would generally be 
• found to end in sorrow, if not in the extrem- 
ity of horror. 

John Luff had an interview with Captain 
Bargood, and then told him of Will Laud's 
awkward situation upon the banks of the 
Orwell. 

" A lucky fellow to escapje as he did," 
exclaimed Bargood. " He might have been 
at this moment in Ipswich jail, and from 
thence he would only have escaped through 
the hangman's hands." 

" We must keep him out of the way, sir. 
We must again report him killed, and change 
his name from Hudson. He is already 
known as Will Laud, and his fame will 
spread along the shore." 

" Well, he is a lucky fellow. He should 
go round the world. I'll send him, ship and 
crew, a good long voyage. Something may 
be done in the fur-trade Siis winter. 1 have 



Total profit of this ship 

Cost 798 ISO 
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received a notice that I might send a skiB, 
and cheat the Hudson's Bay C(»npany oi a 
good cargo of skins. Wtett shall we dub 
the captain ?" 

" Let's call him Cs^ptain Cook ; I'll tell 
the crew it's your desire to have, the captain 
honored for his success by giving him tha 
title of the great navigator." 

"That will do, John—that will do. Take 
these orders to Captain Cook. Give these 
presents to the men. Tell them to disperse 
themselves upon a visit to their friends, and 
meet again at the Cliff on the 12th of next 
months for the purpose of making a long 
voyage. In the mean time do you and the 
captain contrive to get the ship into friendly 
quarters abroad, and if you like to run 
ashore yourselves, there is my cottage at 
Butley Moor, and you can take possession 
of it. But keep yourselves quiet. Five 
of the crew belong to Butley, and I know 
what they will be up to. Do not let Cap- 
tain Cook go up the Orwell again, if you 
can help it, and steer clear of the coast- 
guard." 

" Ay, ay, master, I'll manage ;" and, 
leaving the old commodore, he returned to 
the cave, and xeached it at the precise mo- 
ment when the hardy fellows were drinking 
" Long life to Jack Luff!" 

"I'm just come in time, boys, to make 
you all return thanke instead of me. I wish 
you all long life and good luck. I've got 
you all near three weeks' run ashore. So 
here's your healths ! But I say, boys, the 
commodore approves our young captain, 
and has appointed him a good voyage next 
turn ; and as he is to sail across the At- 
lantic, he wills that you all should join in 
Galling him Captain Cook." 

" With all our hearts,! With all our 
hearts !" exclaimed several of the crew. 
" But what were you saying about the three 
weeks' xun 1" 

" Why, that you must all be here by th« 
12th of October. In the mean time, if you 
wamt to see me or the captain, you will find 
us after next wedk at the green- windowed 
cottage at Butley. Till then, my boys, fol- 
low your own fun. Here's your pay, and a 
present besides for each.'' 

A noisy shout issued through that* dark 
and dreary cavern. They were not loiig in 
obeying their employer's orders. By twos 
and threes they dispersed, some to Boyton, 
some to Bntley, some to Shottisham, Rams- 
holt, Bawdsey, HoUesley, Felixtow, one or 
two as far as Trimley, Nacton, and Ips- 
wich. 

The country was too hot for some of them, 
who, being suspected of being concerned io 
the attack made upon young Barry, were 
looked after in order to be prosecuted for 
attempt at murder. All pains had ~ 
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taken ; rewards offered, their persons de- 
scribed ; and so nearly did som^ of the crew 
resemble the description of their compan- 
ions, that they had to cut their cables, and 
run for the furthest port of safety. John 
Luff and the captain took up their quarters 
again by Butley Moor, and enq>loyed them- 
selves, as before, in the dangers, and to 
them familiar sports, of poaching. 

The 13th of October came, and the smug- 
glers returned to their place of meeting, and 
the captain and his mate met them at the 
cave. Two only did not come to the mus- 
ter, and these two were always suspected 
of being rather "shy cocks.'* 

" I say, captain," said one of the men, 
" I had like to have suffered for you, and 
Tint Lester for Jack Luff. Two fellows 
laid an information ag^nst us, and swore 
that we were the men who attempted to 
murder young Barry. The hundred pounds 
reward would have made them stick to it as 
close as a nor'-wester to the skin. We cut 
our cables, and ran off and escaped. The 
country around is hot enough after you 
both, so the sooner we are on board the 
b€ftter." 

Accordingly, stores were soon shipped, 
anchors, cables, spars, and rigging carried 
on board, orders given, and " far, far at sea 
they steered their course." 



CHAPTER X. 

THE PARTING. 

Unaffeotkd was the joy with which the 
parents and family of young Barry received 
^eir brave son into their peaceful cot. The 
good miller and his wife welcomed the pale 
and dejected youth with that quiet, com- 
posed, and affectionate interest which at 
once sooths and comforts a sick soul. 
Though five or six of the family were in 
the house, yet no noise or bustle ensued. 
The laborers were sent up to the farm- 
buildings, where bread and cheese and beer 
refreshed them after their fatigues, and they 
returned to the Priory Farm, wishing their 
fellow-laborer a speedy recovery. 

But that was indeed, as Doctor Stebbing 
had declared, a work of time. The young 
man had more upon his mind than he chose 
to speak of, and a heavy weight upon his 
spirits, which not all the cheerfulness of 
his brothers and sisters and parents could 
allay. His wounds gradually healed, but 
his weakness continued, and he appeared to 
be suffering some internal torture, which 
prevented his sleeping at night. He read, 
and tried to improve his mind, but it avail- 
ed nothing. His sisters, too, sought every 
Opportunity to afford him diversion ; but the 
8 



languid smile and forced expression of 
thankfulness told that, although he felt 
grateful, he did not relish their mirth. He 
looked intently into the newspaper, espe- 
cially into all matters connected with the 
coast and coast-^ard, and when he read of 
any skirmish with the smugglers, he was 
feverishly anxious to know who they were. 
He also expressed a particular wish to 9ee 
his brother Edward. 

Though the miller could not say exactly 
when Edward might be expected home, he 
resolved to send to the stations where he 
might be found, and urge him-^ to obtain 
leave of absence. 

It was not long before that leave was 
given, and he returned to visit his parents 
and his invalid brother. The young men 
mutually rejoiced to see each other, and 
were not long in comparing notes upon their 
separate adventures. 

" I prophesy I shall catch him one of 
these days," said Ned, " and if I do, he 
shall never remember his last escape. We 
know him well when we see him, but the 
fellow changes his name as often as he does 
his place, so that our information is fre- 
quently contradictory. If once I have a 
chance of changing shots with him again. 
Jack, he shall pay me for those cowardly 
wounds in your side." 

" Nay, Ned, I had rather that the sea 
swallowed him up than that you should 
shoot him." 

" How then would you. know he was 
dead, Jack 1 His ship might be lost, and 
the wreck driven on shore, but we should 
not know it, and he might or might not es- 
cape. There's nothing like a bullet for* 
certainty." 

" But you would know him, if you saw 
his body cast ashore V* 

" Yes, that I should ; and I would soon 
let you know it, too." 

" Well, if I must hope for his destruction, 
I would rather it were in this way than by 
your hand." 

" For your sake, Jack, I should be satis- 
fied with it so ; but, for my own part, I have 
no compunction in shooting a desperado 
like him, who lives upon the vitals of others, 
and fights against his king and eountry, and 
sets at defiance all laws, human and divine. 
He would kill any man that opposed his ne- 
farious traffic ; and, as I am one that he has 
sworn to attack by land or by sea, whether 
in war or peace, I see no reason why t 
should not defend your life and my own, 
even though it may cost the taking away 
of his.". 

The sufferer did not argue the point any 
further ; and especially as there were rea- 
sons of a private nature which had a pow- 
erful influence upon his mind. He revived 
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very much during his brother's stay, and 
seemed to be more cheerful than at any for- 
mer period of his illness. He even assisted 
in the labors of the mill, and by little and 
little began to pick up strength. His bro- 
ther's leave of absence, howeyer, expired, 
and the two were seen to walk away to- 
gether over the hill, arm-in-arm, in the 
most earnest and deep conversation. 

" Never fear, Jack, I will keep your se- 
cret honestly, and render you all the help 
in my power. I will let you know t>ur 
movements." 

" And take care of yourself, Ned, and do 
not risk your life for my sake. If you 
should fall, what should I feel ?" 

" I hope you would feel that I fell in a 
good cause, brother. At least, I do feel it 
so myself, or I should not be a happy man. 
No man can be happy, John, who even 
thinks that he is doing wrong." 

'* God preserve you, dear brother ! Fare- 
well !" 

The two brothers parted, one to his du^ 
ties at Dunwich, where his station then 
was, the other to his home and thoughts. 

Anticipation is the greatest quickener of 
mortal spirits. There is something so live- 
ly in the expectation of tMngs upon which 
the heart is fixed, that even time passes 
quickly by during the period in which hope 
is 80 vivid. But there is a point at which 
the tide turns, and as gradually operates in 
a reverse manner, when the heart sickens, 
desponds, and grows gloomy. 

Young Barry returned from his parting 
walk with his brother in high spirits, elated 
with hope, and better both in ;mind and 
body. He assisted his father in. his work, 
and was at times playful with his sisters. 
So much did his health improve at this time, 
that his parents began to hope that the en- 
suing spring would see him perfectly re- 
stored. 

And where, all this time, was she, the 
unfortunate cause of all his misery, and the 
most unintentional marplot in this history ? 
She was as great a sufferer as. he could pos- 
sibly be. Nothing could equal her distress 
of mind at the turn affairs had taken. A 
bodily affliction might have proved a com- 
fort to her. • She felt, after ail that had ta- 
ken place, that the indulgence of her kind 
master and mistress should be rewarded 
with more than usual exertions on her part. 
She had stirring employment for her liands, 
as well as much exertion for her mind. 
Still the thoughts of an anxious heart will 
sometimes make even the hardest workman 
stand still, without any intention of being 
idle. Many were the times that Margaret 
was spoken to and she did not hear what 
was said ; many the directions given which 
ihe declardd never were mentioned to her 



at all ; divers the times, even in the midst 
of her work, of baking, washing, and cook- 
ing, that she has stood so stark still as ac- 
tually to require the smart slap of some 
monitory hand to bring her back to present 
recollection. 

It would have been a feasant thing for 
her could she have been equally absent when 
the sharp gibes of her fellow-servants would 
torment her with insinuations. There is 
dreadful cruelty in that man's heart who 
delights to torment a creature which eani^t 
defend itself. Poor Margaret felt that she 
had no defence to set up, and no friend to 
defend her. To hear the hopes expressed 
that Laud might be soon taken; and the re- 
ward talked of for\his apprehension; and 
the wishes expressed by some that they 
might have the opportunity of handling the 
cash : these things, coming from those 
whom she met every day, made her present 
position very unoomfortable. 

More than once, one would announce at 
dinner-time that the smuggler had been seen 
on shore and captured. Again it was stated 
tlmt he vras taken in an open boat at sea. 
And if a sailor chanced to call at the house, 
Margaret's heart was in a flutter lest he 
should be seen by some of the men, and 
she should be ridiculed. These things kept 
the poor girl's heart in a constant state of 
apprehension, and evidently affected her 
health ; while the accounts brought to the 
farm, from time to time, of young Barry's 
protracted sufferings, were any thing but 
satisfactory to her. Her master and mis- 
tress were uniformly kind to her, or she 
cotild not have borne her sufferings. As it 
was, she found herself so uncomfortable, 
that she resolved to give her mistress warnr 
ing, and to leave her as soon as she could 
suit herself with another servant. She 
begged her mistress not to think that she 
was dissatisfied with her or with her work : 
she told her plainly that she suffered so 
much from the taunts, and even the looks, 
of the men upon the farm, "that she could 
not live there^ and she was resolved to go 
home to her parents. 

About the latter end of the ensuing 
November, Margaret returned to her pa- 
rents ; and if she did not live quite so well 
as she had done, she lived, at all events, in 
peace. She experienced at this time much 
privation. Her father could hardly obtain 
bread for his family, and she could get no 
employment. Winter, without warmth 
within or without, with scanty fuel and 
scanty clothing, has a dreary aspect. It is 
then that the hand of benevolence is doubly 
welcome, and gratitude beams from the 
really honest countenance. Her father's 
former mistress, she for whom Margatet 
had galloped the fiery pony to Ipswioh in 
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the day" of eniergency, was now a kind 
friend to her, and kept her from actual 
destitntionr The same objection to her 
going into her service offered itself to her 
mind as in her last place, though she might 
ha7« had an engagement there. She could 
only receive help in the shape of employ- 
ment in coarse needlework : this kept her 
from starving, and was considered as the 
greatest kindness. 

It wa^ at this moment of her utmost 
poverty that Margaret's love and fortitude 
were put to the severest trial.' In the depth 
of the winter, she received an unexpected 
visit from young Barry, who, claiming as 
he did a more than common interest in her 
fate and a more than passing share of her 
acquaintance, well knew that he should not 
be denied admission into her father's cot- 
tage. He entered, looking extremely pale 
and thin; but Margaret was glad to see 
kim; and more especially as he declared 
that he had walked all the way from 
Levington. She dusted a seat for him, and 
placed it by the crackling fagot-fire, re- 
questing him to rest himself after his walk. 
It was about half-past two o'clock in the 
afternoon ; her father was cutting fagots on 
the heath; her mother, who had been un- 
vrell) had gone upstairs to lie down ; her 
youngest brother was attending the sheep ; 
and she was alone at the time young Barry 
entered. He seated himself, and answered 
her kind inquiries afler his health, and re- 
ceived her grateful expressions of thankful- 
ness for his kindness to her upon former 
occasions, and especially upon that day 
^when he had received his wound. 

Barry heard this with that trua modesty 
"Which a good man always feels. He said 
it was only his dnty ; he regretted the con- 
duct of his former friends and fellow-labor- 
ers, which had driven Margaret from her 
place, and he asked her if she intended to goto 
service again. .She replied, "Not in this 
part of the country. I hope soon to go and 
stay with my Uncle Leader at Brandiston, 
who, though he has a large family of his 
own, has yet kindly consented to take me 
in, if I should want a home." 

" Margaret," said the young man, fixing 
his eyes upon her intently, ** are you in 
want of a home 1 and are there any circnm- 
stances in thci world that will ever induce 
you to share mine with me? I am cfome 
over for no other purpose than to ask you 
this question. Give me a hopeful answer." 
It is impossible for any woman, with a 
woman's heart, not to feel grateful to an 
honorable man, who, regarding not the pov- 
erty and reverse of circumstances which 
she may have experienced, renews those 
earnest vows which once, in happier days, 
ke had before offered. Margaret felt young 



Barry's kindness, and owned it with the 
deepest thankfulness, if not in words of elo- 
quence, yet in words of such simplicity and 
earnestnesff, as spoke the noble resomtion 
of a good and honest, though, alas, mistaken 
mind ! 

" I do no't say, John, that there are no 
circumstances under which I might not be 
induced to accept your kindness, and for 
which I might not endeavor to render you 
the service and obedience of my whole 
life ; but there is one circumstance which 
would utterly preclude my acceptance of 
your offer ; yet forgive me if I say, I hope 
that one circunistance will forever exist." 

" What is that one, Margaret 1 Name it." 

" Nay, John, you know it well. I have 
told you before, that as long as I know that 
Will Laud is living, or at least until I know 
that he is dead, I will neve?: marry any 
other man." , 

" But you must know, Margaret, the 
dangerous life he leads, and the precarious 
tenure by which that life is held, subject as 
it is to all the perils of the sea." 

"Alas! I know it well; but there is a 
God who governs and directs all things for 
good,* and I hope still that the day of grace 
and penitence may arrive, in which, though 
fickle as he now is, he may be altered and 
improved. Nothing is impossible, and as 
long as life lasts, so long will I have hope." 

" But your liopes, Margaret, may be blight- 
ed — it may be that the sea itself may devour 
him." 

*> It may be so. It will require something 
more than the bare report of such a calamity 
to convince me of the fact, even though 
years might bring no tidings of him." 

** But if you should have the truth assert- 
ed by one who should chance to see him 
peri^, would that be sufficient proof T' 

" No; sir, no ! Except I know from my 
own sight, or firom the most positive evi- 
dence of more than otie, 1 could not trust 
to it." t 

" But if you were at last convinced of 
his death, might I then hope V ^ 

*^ It will be time to speak to me of that if 
God should grant me life beyond that dread- 
ful time ; but, pow that I think of your kind- 
heartedness, and know how unwilling you 
are to give unnecessary pain, I begin to fear 
that you have some melancholy tidings to 
communicate. Speak, John, speak !— your 
manner is unususd, and your conversation 
is too ominous. Have you heard any thing 
of Laud ? Pray speak, and tell me at once . " 

This was more than the youth could at 
once perform. He had been so carried 
away by his own passion, that he had not 
foreseen the effect which his unwelcome 
tidings might occasion. He now heartily 
wished that he had left it for others to com- 
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municate. He hesitated, looked painfuUy 
distressed, and was disconcerted at his own 
precipitancy. 

" I know, John, by your manner, that 
you have something to tell me, though you 
seem afraid to utter it. Tell me the worst, 
tell me the worst !" 

" Margaret, I own that I have been too 
abrupt. My own hopes hare made me over- 
look the shock I know you will experience ; 
but I had really no intention of giving you 
pain. The worst is, that which I have often 
thought would come to pass— Will Laud is 
dead !" 

" How do you know that V 

" I saw him myself this very morning." 

"Where? where?" , 

" At Bawdsey Ferry." 

" How knew you it was Laud 1" 

" My brothej saw his boat coming ashore 
in the gale last night, saw it driven upon 
the rocks inside the bar, and smashed to 
pieces. Laud, with three others, was cast 
on the shore quite dead. My brother sent me 
word with the moming^s light. I would not 
even trust to his report, so I went to Bawd- 
sey and saw him. I then hastened to be 
the first to convey the intelligence to you. 
Forgive me, Margaret, that my selfish 
thoughts should have made me forget your 
feelings." 

"I can forgive you ; but I never should 
forgive myseff, if I did not go directly and 
judge from my own sight if it be really so. 
I have long made up my mind to hear un- 
pleasant tidings; but I have never been 
without hope that something would alter 
him." 

"i fear that he was too desperate ever to 
reform." 

" I did not think he could reform himself. 
I lived in hopes that some severe blow 
might bring him to his senses ; but I must 
go and see. In the mean time let me re- 
quest you not to mention those matters to 
me again ; at least, let me have time to 
think of the past, and consider of the 
future." 

" You will pardon me, Margaret, and at- 
tribute to my regard for you ^he precipitate 
step I have taken upon this occasion." 

" Where lies the body of poor Laud 1" 
said Margaret, without seeming to hear 
i;diat Barry last said. 

"It is in the boat-house at Bawdsey 
Ferry, together with the three others." 

" I will go there to-day." And she im- 
mediately prepared to fulfil her resolution. 

" How will you go ? Will you let me 
drive you there ? I can obtain a horse and 
cart ; and I think you know me well enough 
to be persuaded of my care V 

" I do not doubt it, sir, but I had rather 
not go with you, I have no objection to be 



your debtor for the horse and cart, Iml my 
youngest brother will drive me." 

" It shall be here in half an hour. May 
I offer you any other aid ?" 

" None, sir, whatever. You have my 
thanks ; and I so far iconsider your honesty 
and truth deserves my esteem, that, by to- 
morrow, at this time, if you will pay us 
another visit, I shall be glad to see you." 

" It is all that I could wish or hope. 
Till then, Margaret, good-by." 

Young Barry left with a heart somewhat 
easier, though touched with pain for ^e 
poor girl. He had, however^ seen the only 
being who stood between him and his affec- 
tions laid a helpless corpse upon the boat. 
Hope took the place of despair — ^he soon 
obtained the horse and cart, and sent them 
to their destination. 

Barry's anxiety was gteatly increased as 
the day wore away, and a night of feverish 
suspense succeeded. Sleep was quite out 
of the question— every hour he heard the 
clock strike in the room beneath him. He 
saw the gray dawn approach, and beheld 
the gradually increasing light clearer and 
clearer shining, and throughout the whole 
livelong night he dwelt but upon one theme 
— ^that theme was Mar^ret ! 

He rose next mormng, looking, as his 
friends declared, like a ghost. He ate do 
breakfast — ^he could not talk — he could not 
work ; but could only walk about, lost in 
abstracted meditation. The dinner-hour 
came with noon, but he could eat nothing- 
he had neither appetite, speech, nor anima- 
tion. No efforts of his parents could call 
forth any of his energies — they knew he had^ 
been to see his brother, but they could not 

fet him to declare the purport of his visit. 
[e said that his brother was well; that 
nothing had happened to him ; that he had 
seen him quite well ; and that he was pro- 
moted a step in the service ; and that he 
was constantly employed. It was evident 
to them that something was preying upon 
the young man's mind which he would not 
disclose. They did not, however, distress 
him with questions ; and, after dinner, he 
departed from the house, and wsds observe^ 
to walk towards Nacton. 

He found Margaret returned, and seated 
by the fireside, as c^ 'Wae the day before 
when he visited her. She looked v^ry pale 
and thoughtful. The young man took this 
as a necesssury consequence of the shock 
she had received at the sight of her lover's 
corpse, little dreaming that at that very 
moment she was actually feeling for the 
distress of him who then stood before her. 
" Well, Margaret, I am come, according 
to your appointment." 

" I am very grateful to you for your as* 
sistance. I should n^ver have forgivea 
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myself had I not gone. I saw your brother, 
sir, and he was very kind to me. Through 
his permission I obtained a sight of the 
bodie3 in the boat-house, and ^e told me 
concerning the melancholy wreck of the 
schooner; hut — ^but both you and your 
brother, sir, are mistaken." 

The heart of the youths was so stricken, 
he ceuld not for a time utter one single 
word — ^he sat all astonishment, all dismay, 
all agony, all despair. There was no joyful 
congratulation for Margaret, there was no 
apology for his mistake — feelings too deep 
for utterance overpowered him. 

Margaret saw and felt, in the midst of 
her own hope, the painful disappointment of 
his, nor could she summon courage to utter 
more. After the most afflicting silence, 
John Barry, as if he could not doubt his 
own and his brother's eyes, said — 

" Are you sure- 1 was mistaken V 

" Quite," said Margaret ; " quite." 

" And my brother, how could he be so 
deceived ? he knew Laud so well." 

" Few knew him better, but I convinced 
him that he was mistaken. I asked him 
where the wound was upon the forehead 
which he had given him, and which I bad 
such difficulty in healing. It certainly was 
very like Laud, and, had I not well consid- 
ered him, I also might have been deceived ; 
but I am glad I went. Your brother is 
quite satisfied upon the point, but very much 
hurt to think of the grief he has occasioned 
you. He felt very sorry, also, for the pain 
which he kindly imagined I must have felt, 
which, however, was greatly relieved by the 
joy I experienced in proving to his satisfac- 
tion that he was mistaken. He declared 
that, for my sake, he would never injure 
Will Laud if he could help it. Oh, how I 
wish that Will could have heard that de- 
claration! 1 am persuaded they would 
have been good friends from that time. I 
think you will find your brother at Leving- 
ton upon your return, for I know he asked 
permission of Lieutenant Brand to let him 
visit his father for a day upon very urgent 
business. I suspect this is but to see you, 
and explain to you his mistake." 

" Margaret, I ought to have felt more for 
ott than for myself. I wish you well — 

scarcely now can hope. I am indeed 
wretched, but it is my duty to strive against 
these feelings — ^I know it is. But here in 
this country I cannot remain — I must go 
abroad. I must see if I can get a grant of 
land in Canada — ^I cannot live here ; but 1 
shall never forget your, Magaret, never ! — 
and may I hope tiiat you will sometimes 
think of met" 

'^ I can never forget you ; and, depend 
upon it, wherever you may be, I shall never 
cease to be grateful for your past kindness 
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to a poor unfortunate girl like myself. God 
will prosper you, sir — I am sure he will. I 
am far too unworthy your notice. At all 
times I will pray for your happiness." 

" I know not where I shall go, Margaret. 
I will see you but once more before I go ; 
but now good-by." 

They shook hands and parted — each felt 
a sincere wish for the other's wel^Eire. One 
felt that the hopes of his life were blighted ; 
the other, that her vows of attachment were 
unalterable. ^ 

Young Barry returned home, and found, as 
Margaret had supposed, lus brother Edward, 
who had been there some time before his 
return. It needed but a look to tell what 
each felt. They took a turn .round the 
fields, and were seen arm-in-arm together. 
They were mutually satisfied with each 
other. 

Edward Barry saw and admired his 
brother's choice, for until then he had never 
been prepossessed in her favor. The 
warmth of feeling which she betrayed when 
looking at the countenance of her supposed 
lover, as he lay in the boat-house, and the 
pure and simple joy at discovering the mis- 
take ; the very sensible manner in which 
she proved that she could not be mistaken ; 
the gratitude she felt, and the exemplary 
manner in which she conducted herself, aU 
conspired to give him a high opinion of the 
character of this young woman, and made 
him feel that, notwithstanding the strong 
wish he had entertained for Laud's death, 
for he had even counted upon being opposed 
in deadly skirmish with him, he never could 
take his life without giving a deep wound 
to one innocent and deserving heart. 

Young Barry became another being — ^his 
health improved rapidly ; he began to work, 
and to talk of future days with cheerful- 



CHAPTER XL 

THE LAST INTERVIEW. 

About this time a new settlement was t 
projected at New South Wales, and gov- 
ernment had already sent several convict 
ships to Botany Bay and Port Jackson ; 
but the unruly state of the people, and the 
necessary military government of the 
colony, made it very desirable that some 
respectable settlers should be induced to go 
out. Accordingly, whenever storeshipa 
were sent, a premiuin was offered for farm- 
ers' sons or farming-men to emigrate. One 
hundred acres of land for as many dQU«.ic% 
were granted) aXiVL '^ci^ i«^ <s.wsS.^ \s«k \a:- 
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that any regular settlers^ ship went out with 
' free passengers. 

Young Barry conversed with his fitther 
upon this subject, and found him quite dis- 
posed to let him have double the above- 
named sum, and even encouraged the idea 
in the youth's mind. 

It so happened that Captain Johnson, who 
commanded one of the earliest store-ships 
which was sent to that colony, was ac- 
quainted with Lieutenant Brand, and had 
.written to ask him if there was any young 
farmer who would like to go out with him 
from Suffolk. It was through him that 
young Barry got an introduction to Captain 
Johnson, who promised him a good berth, 
and every convenient accommodation. It 
was soon resolved that John Barry should 
forthwith get a grant of land ; and, being 
furnished with all requisite particulars, he 
went to London to see his ship, and make 
arrangements with his captain. 

All his family now felt a double interest 
in him because he was going away, to leave 
them, perhaps, forever — at all events for a 
very long period. His sisters worked hard 
to make him such changes of linen as 
should last him for years ; and every hand 
they could muster in the village, capable of 
doing needlework, was fully employed. 
Presents of various kinds flowed in ; and, 
upon his return home from town, he found 
himself master of more stock than he could 
possibly have got together for his own use 
in England, though he had labored for it 
for many years. He was very cheerful, 
and even told his sisters that, as he might 
perhaps marry soon in the new settlement, 
they might make him some sets of female 
apparel ! They laughed with astonishment 
at this request ; but, as they found him 
earnest, they each spared something from 
their owh' wardrobe for this most eccentric 
lequest. Little, however, did they surmise 
tne real motive of his heart. 

The day was fixed for the vessel to sail, 
and John must be with all his goods and 
chattels at the London Docks on Tuesday 
fortnight after his return from town. The 
last Sabbath-day that he spent Mdth his 
, father, mother, brothers, and sisters, wjis 
^ memorable for the deep-rooted power it ever 
after retained over his mind. The clergjr- 
man's sermon was upon the universal provi- 
dence of God, as if ne preached it on pur- 
pose, (but which was not the case, for he 
was ignorant of the intended movement of 
the young man ;) he discoursed upon the 
unity of the church of Christ in everjr place 
— *the communion we had even with our 
antipodes in the worship of the same 'God. 
He instanced the especial interest which 
the church had with all the colonies of the 
mother country, and spoke of the joy to be 



felt when that reunion should take place at 
the resurrection of the just. The preacher 
spoke as if even the poor benighted abo- 
rigines of Van Diemen's Land were his 
brethren, and showed how necessary it was 
for us to extend to them our helping hand to 
bring them to Christianity. 

After service, the worthy miller told his 
pastor that his son was going to that very 
country, and that the young man had said 
he never should forget that discourse. The 
clergyman went home with the family, and 
spent that Sabbath evening with them. He 
fully entered into the prospect before the 
young man, and pointed out to him the sure 
path to heaven, through the strait gate, and 
inspired him with many hopes of doing good. 
He joined with them in prayer, ana gave 
them his blessing. He promised to send 
him a valuable present of books, which he 
performed the next day. Bibles, testa- 
ments, prayer-books, homilies, tracts, " The 
Whole Duty of Man,'* together with a work 
on planting, farming, horticulture, and seeds, 
and one on natural history and botany, all 
which proved of the greatest utility to the 
worthy and honorable young man upon whom 
they were bestowed. 

The day of parting at length came— the 
last sad day — and the young man remem- 
bered his promise to Margaret, that he 
would see her once more before he departed. 
He found her at home on the Monday, that 
very day upon the eve of which he was to 
take the mail from Ipswich for London. He 
came to take a long and a last farewell. 
And why did he torment himself and the 
poor girl with this last interview? Was it 
with a lurking hope that he might persuade 
her to accompany him ? He had really and 
truly prepared for such an event, could he 
have brought it about. In his chests were 
presents which his sisters had made at his 
request in case he should marry in the new 
settlement. He had suggested this ; but 
his heart had to the very last a lingering 
thought that perhaps Margaret might be in- 
duced to embark with him. Upon what 
small last links will not true love depend ! 

** I am come, Margaret, to take my leave 
of you," said he, on meeting her. " I a^i 
ffoing to ar colony the farthest off our own 
dear country of any known island in the 
world." 

" Indeed, sirl if so, I wish you well, and 
pray God to bless you !" 

" Before I go, Margaret," resumed he, 
" I must tell you that as long as life holds 
in this poor heart of mine, I shall never love 
any one else. I may prosper — ^I may be 
rich—I may be blessed with abundance— 
but I shall never be blessed with a wife." 

" Oh, sir, say not so ! you grieve me very- 
much to hear yOu talk in that way. You 
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are a yoiing man, and the path of life, thougjb 
it may not be without thorns, has yet many 
blessed plants for your happiness. Why 
should you speak so despondingly ? Change 
of place and occupation will make you feel 
very differently." 

" You may think it may be so with me, 
Margaret ; but if there be any truth in this 
last doctrine which you have yourself di- 
vulged, it will hold good in yourself as well 
as in me. If you change your place of 
abode, and go with me, Margaret, will not 
you think very differently to what you now 
do ? Oh, that I could persuade you I Oh, 
that I could induce you to join your lot with 
mine ! Shake off that wfld attachment to 
the smuggler, and go with me. I will marry 
you to-morrow morning before we sail. I 
have even hinted the matter to my captain. 
He has promised to be bridesman, and has 
even taken out the license, and will be ready 
to-morrow at ten o'clock. No preparation 
will be necessary for you : I have prepared 
every thing. Your bridal dress is even 
ready ; and our honey ^moon will be l^ept on 
board the Katty, which is to sail to-morrow 
from London. Margaret, hear me ! I am 
sure that your present connection will end 
in ruin. What is Will Laud but a desperate 
fellow who cannot, and, believe me, will 
not, protect you ? What sacrifice can it be 
to leave a man who would have taken you 
away without your consent, for one who, 
with your consent, will unite all his interests 
with yours as long as he lives V 

There was a pause-— an awM pause 
after this declaration, such as beings feel 
who are held in the most agitating suspense, 
between life and death. Painful-^very pain- 
ful — was the situation in which Margsuret 
was placed. There was a flood of over- 
whelming agitation. The tears stole down 
her cheeks. Her dark eye. shone l^e the 
sun' through the midst of a watery cloud, 
and told that it longed to burst through the 
mists of darkness, but could not find an 
opening for its beams. Faster and faster 
fell the big drops — ^heavier and heavier 
dropped the clouds of the eyelids, till, like 
a flash of lightning, buri^t the words from 
her lips— 

" O, leave me ! leave me, sir ! I never 
can alter the pledge I have given ! I never 
can be unfaithful ! Though I may be un- 
happy in my choice, yet it is a choice to 
which I feel so bound, that nothing, but 
death can part us. O, that Laud were as 
good as yourself I I feel, I own the con- 
trast ; but I hope he may be better. 0, do 
not urge me, sir — do not urge me to desert 
the only chance lefl for the restoration of a 
young man to honesty and life !" 

" Margaret, hear then my last words, and 
if they j£il I will leave you. I do not be- 



lieve that Laud loves you as he ought to^ 
love. Did I think there was one chance for 
your happiness with him, I would not urge 
my present suit a moment longer. Believe 
me, he is not worthy of you. You compel 
me to say he is a villain. He will betray 
you. He will desert you. He Will bring 
you to want, miaery, and iuiu, I know you 
love him. Your early feelings have all 
been engaged in his fevor ; but which of 
those has he not disappointed? which of 
those feelings has he not wounded ? Yet 
you cling to him, as if he were a safe-ground 
of anchorage. Believe me — believe me, 
Margaret, the anchor you cast there will 
not hold ; it will suffer you to drift upon 
the rocks, upon which you will perish. 
Say in one word, will you or \irill you not, 
consent to my offer V 

" John Barry, on my knees (and she suit- 
ed the action to the word) I thank you, and 
bless you ; but I do not — ^I cannot — accept 
your offer !" 

" Margaret, farewell !" exclaimed he, as 
he raised her from the ground, '^ a long, a 
last farewell. Nevertheless, take this; it 
is a gift which msnr some future day be of 
service to you. You will not refuse it, as 
it is the last gift of one who will never see 
you again. I know you cannot even read 
it now ; but the time may come when you 
may be enabled so to do, and I had counted 
in my long voyage of teaching you so to do. 
It was a present to me from my mother ; 
but I have nuLny more like it, given me by 
our clergyman. Take it— take it — it can 
never do you hurt ; and, with God's bless- 
ing, it may be the means of our meeting in 
another wodd, though we never meet again 
in this. God bless you, Margaret! Sire- 
well!" 

He placed a small olasped Bible in her 
hajids, in the opening and the closing leaf 
of which were two five-pound notes ; small 
sums perhaps apparently to us in this day, 
but magnificent compared with the means 
of an early settler in a strange land. This 
ten pounds paid poor Margaret's rent, and 
all her parents' debts, at a subsequent time, 
when the deepest distress might have over- 
whelmed her. But Barry returned to his . 
parents with a noble consciousness of an 
upright mind. His parting with them was 
not, comparatively speaking, of so passion- 
ate or. stirring a nature as that which he 
had sp recen3y undergone, but it was as 
purely affectionate and loving. 

The hour of parting is over ; and John 
Barry, as honest and worthy a young man 
as ever left the shores of Old England, was 
soon on board the Kitty, 440 tons; and 
with some few others, who like himself had. 
a mind to try ihevt fetOaa«» Vsv -a. l^was^ 
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^most distant and unpromising, now becom- 
ing renowned, and which probably will be 
the most glorious island of the Eastern 
world. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

THE WELCOME VISIT. 

There is no greater misenr upon earth 
than to be left alone ; to feel that nobody 
cares for you — nobody is interested in you ; 
and that you are destitute as well as deso- 
late ! Poor Margaret at this time felt some- 
thing akin to this sensation. She had a 
regard for the youth, who had driven him- 
self into voluntary exile on her account. 
She was not, however, to blame for this, 
though many a one accused her of being 
the cause of it. She was shunned by those 
of her own sex, on account of the disrepu- 
table character of her lover, with whom it 
was believed that she still held secret cor- 
respondence, although for a long time she 
had heard nothing of him. The men cared 
little about her, because she cared nothing 
about them ; but kept herself quietly at 
home, attending to the sick-bed of a rapidly 
declining mother. Occasionally she ven- 
tured to the Priory Farm, to ask for some 
few necessaries required by her aged pa- 
rent. Her former mistress was uniformly 
kind to her ; and not contented with afford- 
ing the assistance which was asked for, 
this good woman visited the sick-bed of 
poverty, and ministered to the wants of the 
aged and infirm. 

Gratitude is very eloquent, i£ not in the 
multitude of words, yet in the choice of 
them, because it speaks from the heart. 
Margaret's gratitude was always sincere. 
She was a creature of feeling without cul- 
tivation, and imbibed at once the very per- 
fection of that spirit which all benevolent 
minds wish to see; but which if they do 
not see, they are so accustomed to the 
world that they are not very greatly disap- 
pointed. Their surprise is rather expressed 
in that pleasure which they imbibe in see- 
ipg the feeling of a truly grateful heart. 
An aged female, on a bed of poverty and 
sickness, is but too frequently left to negli- 
gence and want. When their infirmities 
are the greatest, and their cares always the 
most anxious, then is it that the really 
charitable aid of the benevolent is most 
needed. 

Margaret felt her own inability to assist 
her aged mother, beyond the doing for her 
to the best of her powers in all attendances 
as nurse and housewife. She herself earned 
no money ; but she made the best possible 
ase of all the earaioga of the family, as at 



that time she had not discovered the mtxiuti 
cent present of poor John Barry ; for not 
being able to read, she had carefully laid up 
the treasured book, unconscious of the gen- 
erosity and self-denial of the donor. 

At this time Margaret -appears to have 
suffered much privation. She felt that she 
was dependent upon the kindness of richer 
friends for those little delicacies which she 
required to support her mother's sinking 
frame ; and never was heart more sensitive- 
ly grateful than this poor girl's when she " 
received some unexpected trifle of bounty 
from the table of her indulgent mistress. 
She wept with joy as she bore the present 
home to her affectionate but fast sinking 
parent. 

She had not very long to continue her 
nursings. Early in the year she lost her 
mother. Nature could not be sustained; 
and she sank to rest, with her head support- 
ed by the arms of an affectionate daughter 
and a good husband. 

The death of her mother was felt by Mar- 
garet very keenly. It reminded her of her 
own early affliction ; and a singular occur- 
rence took place at the funeral, which more 
forcibly reminded her of her sister's de^ith. 
Singular was that occurrence, and perfectly 
accidental. A stranger entered the church- 
yard at the time of the ceremony, and stood 
at the foot of the grave, and actually wept 
with the mourners. No one knew who he 
was, or where he came from ; nor did he 
speak to any one, but he seemed to be much 
aflKcted at the scene of sorrow. He re- 
mained some time after the mourners had 
departed, and saw the grave filled up again ; 
and when the old clerk had neatly patted 
round the mound with his spade, and was 
about to leave it, the stranger asked him if 
he did not mean to turf it. 

" Why, I don't know ; I don't think they 
can afford to have it done properly ; but at^ 
all events I must let the earth settle a bit 
first." 

" How long will it take to do that ?" 
t" That depends upon the weather. Come 
rain, and that will soon settle ; but if frost 
and dry weather continue, it will be some 
time first. . They cannot afford to have it 
flagged and binded." 

"What will that cost ?" 

" I charge one shilling and sixpence ex- 
tra for that, as I have to get the turf from 
the heath ; but I shall have some time to 
wait before I am paid for what I have done. 
Time was when that family was well off; 
but no good comes of bad doings." 

" What do you mean, my man 1 what bad 
doings have these poor people been guilty 
ofV 

" I see, sir, you are a stranger in these 
partSi 01 else the Catchpoles, especially one 
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of them, would b|e known to you by common 
report." 

" Which one is that ?" 

" Margaret, sir." 

" Well, what of her ? has she been unfor- 
tunate 1" 

" Jf she has it has been her own seeking, 
no oneV else. She might have done wefi, 
but she would not." 

" What might she have done 1 and what 
has she done t" 

" Why, sir, she might have married an 
. industrious young man, who would have 
done well by her ; but she chose to encour- 
age a vagabond smuggler, who first set her 
up with high notions, and then ruined and 
left her to poverty and shame." 

"You do not mean to say that the young 
woman is a depraved and abandoned char- 
acter V 

" No, no ; I mean she don't like any hon- 
ester man, and so no one seems to care any 
thing about her." 

A tear stole down the stranger's cheeks ; 
and whoever he was, he seemed to feel a 
little relief at this information. 

" Is the young woman living at home with 
her family?" 

*• Yes ; because nobody will hire her. 
She is laughed at by the females, and th^ 
men don't care any tning about her. If they 
could catch her lover, and pocket a hundred 
pounds reward for his capture, they would 
like the chance." 

" How are the family supported I" 

" Why, I suppose the father earns eight 
shillings a- week, the youngest son one-and- 
sixpence ;^but they must have been hard 
run this winter, and it will take them some 
time to get up their back-rent and present 
expenses." 

" What is thte amount of their pr^ent ex- 
pense 1" 

" Why I must get, if I can, sixteen shil- 
lings somehow or another. I dare say I shall 
have it ; but it will take them some time to 
pay it. There is ten shiUings for the coffin, 
(for I am carpenter, clerk, and sexton,) 
three shillings and sixpence for digging the 
grave, one gfiilling for tolling the bell, and 
one shilling and sixpence for the clergy- 
man ; that wQ\ exactly make the sum." 

*' You say it will take one shilling and 
sixpence extra for turfing and binding, 
that will be seventeen shillings and sixpence. 
How much do you think they owe at the 
shop?" 

*' I know that it cost them three shillings 
and sixpence for flannel; but I know it is 
not paid for yet." 

*^ There's a guinea ; that will exactly pay 
you all, will it not V and the stranger pitch- 
ed a guinea against the sexton's spade. 
What a wonderful thing is a golden 
9 



guinea in the wre of a poor parish clerk ! 
how reverential it makes a man feel, ei^pe- ' 
cially when a stranger pays it for a poor 
man 1 He might have got it ; but he Kmm 
have waited the chance till after the next 
harvest. 

" That it will, sir— that it will ! I'll call 
and pay the biH at the shop. Are you ce^ 
ing to live in these parts I" 

" Not for long — not long !" sighed the 
stranger. ' 

** Why you look very healthy, sir. You 
are not ilU" 

** No, no, my man ; I do not mean to give 
you a chance of getting another guinea by 
me, at least for the present. I only meant 
to say my stay in this village would not be for 
long. But where do these poor people live T' 

" Not in the same place they used to do 
in the days of their prosperity and respect- 
ability. Their house now stands at the cor- 
ner of the heath, sir ; shstll I go with you 
and show it you 1" 

" I can find it ; there are not many cot- 
tages there. Do you go and pay the bill at 
the shop ; and then if you have a mind to 
bring the receipt, instead of giving me the 
trouble to call at your house for it, you will 
find me at the cottage of these poor people ; 
and hear me, old man, do not talk to any 
one about this matter. You may as well 
bring a receipt, also, for your own woA at 
the same time." 

" You are quite a man of business, I see, 
sir. I will not fail to be at the cottage this 
very evening with a receipt in full." 

The old sexton placed the guinea care- 
fully at the bottom of his pocket, and shoul- 
dering his spade and mattock, marched ofif 
towards thie village shop. The straijger 
walked round Nacton churchyard. He 
stood some time attentirely reading the in- 
scription upon Admiral Vernon's mauso- 
leum ; and taking another look at the hum- 
We, new-made grave of Margaret Catch- 
pole's mother, he took the highroad to the 
heath, and saw the cottsige, £iown by the 
name of the Shepherd's Got, at the Verge 
of that wild w^ste. 

Meantime the following conversation was 
going on in that cottage : — 
. '* I wonder," said Margaret to her father, 
as the old man sat by the log-fire in the 
chimney-comer, " whether our brother 
Charles is alive or dead V 

" I can just remember him," said the boy ; 
'* he used to be very fond of me, and saia I 
should make a good soldier." 

" I have never heard of him," said the 
father, " since he went to Ipswich, and en- 
listed in another name, at the Black Horse, 
in St. Mary Elms. I understood that his 
regiment went off to India almost immedi- 
ately after he enlisted." 
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" I wonder if he is alive t" 

" I cannot tell, my dear ; the chances are 
very much against it. He was a quick, intel- 
ligent, lively boy ; and when he was at work 
in the fields, used often to say he should 
like to be a soldier. The old clerk taught 
him to read and write, and used to say, * If 
Charles had a chance he would be scholar 
enough to succeed him as parish clerk.^ 
He left us at the commencement of our 
misfortunes ; God grant he may meet us 
again in happier days !" 

Poor Mkrgaret sighed, for she too well 
remembered the origin of all their sorrows 
not to feel for her dear parent. That sie;h 
was answered by a sudden knock at the 
door, which occasioned a start. The latch 
was lifted up, and in walked the stranger 
who had attended the funeral. His entrance 
gave a change to their conversation; and 
Margaret placed a chair for him, in which 
he quietly sat down opposite to the old 
laborer. Care had worn the countenance 
of the venerable man more than years and 
work. The only mourning of an outward 
kind which met the eye, was an old piece 
of crape round the equally old hat which 
hung upon a peg in the wall. Nothing else 
could be afforded ; but their countenances 
betokened the state of their hearts. They 
were reaUy melancholy. It is not in the 
outward pageantry of a funeral that real 
sorrow is to be seen ; and the real grief of 
the Shepherd^s Cottage surpassed all the 
pageantry of the palace, and was viewed with 
calm, and respectful silence by the stranger. 

He was a tall, pale, thin young man, with 
a scar upon the side of his face : he looked 
as if he had undergone much sickness or 
misfortune. He was dressed in a plain 
suit of black, which hung rather loosely 
around him. He asked Margaret if the 
youth beside her was her youngest brother, 
and whether she had any other brothers 
living. She replied, that it was to the best 
of her knowledge her only brother living. 
He then made inquiries concerning the ill- 
ness of hefr late mother ; and after various 
other domestic matters, he looked very 
earnestly at Margaret, and in a seemingly 
abstracted manner said, "Where is Will 
Laud V' It was as if an electric shock had 
been given to all in the room ; for all start- 
ed at the question, and even the stranger 
was greatly moved at his own question, 
when he saw Margaret hide her face in her 
hands, weeping. 

"I did not mean to occasion you any 
grief. I only asked after a man whom I 
once knew as a boy, and whom the old clerk 
informed me you could tell me more about 
than any one else." 

" And do not you know more of him than 
we do, sir ?" said the old man. 



*' I know nothing of him, and hare heard 
nothing of him since I was a youth ; my 
question was purely accidental. I am sorry 
to see your daughter so afflicted by it. Has 
the man been unkind to her V* 

" No, sir ! no !" said Margaret. " If you 
are here as a spy, sir, indeed we know not 
where he is." 

" A spy !" said the stranger ; and the 
stranger started and muttered something to 
himself. Margaret herself now began to 
feel alarmed, for the stranger seemed to be 
deep in thought, and as the flame from the 
log of wood cast its light upon his face, she 
thought he looked ghastly pale. 

" A spy !" said the stranger ; ** what 
made you think me a spy ? and what should 
I be a spy for V 

" I did not mean to aflfront you, sir ; but 
the question you asked concerning one for 
whose apprehension a hundred pounds is 
oflfered, made me think of it. Pray pardon 
me, sir !" 

" I am sorry that he has done any thing 
to occasion such an oflfer from the govern- 
ment. Has he murdered any one ?" 

"No, sir ; but Will is a wild young man, 
and he attempted to kill young Barry, of 
Levington, and wounded him so severely, 
that a reward was oflfered for his apprehen- 
sion." 

" Has Barry recovered V 

" Yes, sir ; and he is gone out of the 
country to Canada, or some more distant 
land." 

" Then never mind if Laud be caught. 
Government will never pay a hundred 
pounds for his conviction when the princi- 
pal evidence cannot be obtained. Never 
mind ! never mind ! that will soon be for- 
gotten." 

Such words of consolation had never 
been uttered in Peggy's ear before. She 
began to feel very differently towards the 
stranger, as the tone of his voice and his 
manner, together with his words, became so 
soothing. 

" Thank you, sir, for your good wishes ; 
you make my heart joyful in the midst of 
my mourning." 

" I only wish I could make it more joy- 
ful by telling you any good news of your 
lover, Margaret ; but though I know noth- 
ing of him, and only wish he were mora 
worthy of you than he is, yet I bear you 
tidings of some one else, of whom you will 
all be glad to hear." 

" Our brother Charles I" both she and the 
boy at once exclaimed, while the old man 
remained in mute astonishment. 

" It is of your brother Charles ; and first 
let me tell you that he is alive and )vell." 

" Thank God for that !" said the father. 

" Next, that he is in England, and it will 
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Bot be' long before you will have the {pleas- 
ure of seeing him." 

At this moment the door opened, and in 
walked the old clerk, who, seeing the 
stranger, made his bow, and gave him a 
piece of paper containing a receipt for the 
guinea which he had received. To the 
surprise of afi the stranger rose, and taking 
a little red box, made in the shape of a bar- 
rel, which stood on the wooden shelf over 
^e fireplace, he unscrewed it, and put the 
paper in it, and replacing it, seated himself 
again. 

" You were just telling us of our brother 
Charles," said Margaret. 

"What!" exclaimed the sexton, "is 
Charles alive 1 My old scholar ! Where 
is the boy ? I have often thought of him. 
Oh, what a pity he took to drinking ! He 
was as good a reader as our clergyman, and 
beat me out and out !" 

" He is not addicted to drink now, and is 
as sober as a man can be." 

" I am glad of that. Then he will suc- 
ceed in any thing he undertakes. But 
where has he been these many years ?" 

" You shall hear if you will sit down ; 
for as I knew him well, and was his most 
intimate friend, he made me his confidant in 
jeyery thing. He was always of a restless 
spirit; and when be left his father and 
friends, he had no settled plan in his mind. 
He enlisted ip the 33d regiment of foot, 
which was then going out to India ; and 
that his relatives and friends might not 
grieve about him, he gave his name to the 
parochial authorities of St. Mary Elms, at 
Ipswich, as Jacob Dedham, the name of a 
boy who he knew was not alive. The 
parish-officer gave him a shilling, and he 
took another siullingof the recruiting-officer. 

" He was sworn in, and took his depart- 
ure with many others for Portsmouth, at 
which place he embarked for India, and 
joined the 33d regiment at Bombay. He 
was always of an aspiring and inquisitive 
turn of mind. He became an active and 
orderly soldier, and assisted the sergeant- 
major in all his writings and accounts. He 
soon became an adept in all the cunning and 
customs of the various castes of natives in 
India ; was remarkable fpr the quickness 
with which he mastered the different idioms 
of the difierent territories of the East ; and 
at length became so noticed by Sir William 
Forbes, that he introduced him to Lord 
Cornwallis, who employed him upon the 
frontier of Persia. 

" Here he became a spy, and was active- 
ly engaged for that highly honorable and 
intelligent Governor-General. He readily 
entered into his lordship's views ; and re- 
ceiving from him a purse well stored, to 
provide himself with disguises, he assumed 



the garb of a Moorish priest, and with won- 
derful tact inade himself master of all the 
requisites of his office. I have here a sketch 
of him, in the very dress in which he trav- 
elled through the country." 

Taking out a roll from his coat-pocket, 
he unfolded the canvass wrapper in which 
it was enclosed, and presented it to Marga- 
ret,,asking her if she recognised her brother. 

With eager and interested glance she 
looked at the sketch, but not a feature 
could she challenge. She then looked up 
at the stranger, and, as she did so, said — 

" It is much more like you, sir, than it is 
like my brother." 

" I think it is full as like me as it is like 
him4 But, such as it is, you have it, for he 
commissioned me to give it to you, together 
with a sketch of a fortress in which he re- ' 
sided a long time as the priest of the family. 
This is Tabgur, on the frontiers of Persia. 
His master and family are walking on the 
rampart-garden of the fort." 

Here the old clerk could not help bursting 
out with an exclamation of astonisliment at 
the wonderful talent of his former pupil. 

" I always said he would be a wonderful 
man, did I not. Master Catchpole — did I 
not 1 Did he teach himself this art, sir V 

" Indeed he did ; and many others he 
learned, which did him equal credit. He was 
a very quiet man in appearance, though he 
was alive to every thing around him. Many 
were the hairbreadth escapes he had ; but 
his self-possession carried him through all. 
He had to conceal all his drawings of the 
dififerent fortresses, all his calculations of 
the inhabitants, of their forces, and their 
condition; but he contrived to wrap them 
about his person, so that they could not be 
discovered. 

" Once, indeed, one of his papers, written 
as close as pencil could write, was picked 
up in the fort-garden at Tabgur, and he was 
suspected for a spy : but he quickly changed 
their suspicions ; for, observing that his 
master had a bad toothache, he told him it 
was a charm to prevent it. Every person, 
he said, for whom he wrote that charm, 
would be free from the toothache as long as 
he kept it secreted in his turban; but it 
must be one expressly written for the pur- 
pose, and for the person, and that, during 
the time of its being written, the person 
must have a piece of rock-salt upon that 
very tooth which was aching at the time. 
The charm was only of iise for the person 
for whom it was written ; and, as that one 
was written for himself, it could do the 
Persian' warrior no good. This answered 
well, for he got back his valuable paper, 
and wrote one immediately, in the presence 
of his master, who, placing a piece of rock- 
salt upon the tooth, fouud that^ *a Vna-^x^na^ 
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ihe pain was diminislied ; and wh^ii he coii'- 
cIudQd, it was completely gone. 

. VBut the next day, your brothet, the 
Moorish priest, was gone also. He nassed 
over into Hindostan, changed his Moorish 
dress, and soon made his way to head-quar- 
ters, where he delivered such an accurate 
account of all that befell him, and of all that 
was required of him, that he received a most 
ample reward. H^ called himself Caulins 
Jaun, the Moorish priest. 

\^ He has been sent to England by Lord 
Cornwallis, to deliver some dispatches to 
the government, relating to the Mysore 
territory and Tippoo Saib^s conduct ; and, 
having accomplished his mission, he has 
adlted permission to visit his poor friends at 
Nacton, ip Suffolk. His leave is yery 
short, as his services are again required.*' 

" And when may we expect him here V 
exclaimed Margaret. " Oh, how I long to 
see him !•' 

" I expect him here this night ; for, as I 
was his companion, and am to go back again 
with him, so I am his forerunner upon this 
occasion." ^ 

'* I could almost set the village-bells ring- 
ing for joy," said the old clerk. " I wonder 
whether he woiild know me." 

*♦ That I atn sure he would." 

"Pray, sir, how do you know that 1" 

*' Because the description he gave me of 
yop is so accurate that I could teU you from 
a thousand. Do yoit remember the sketch 
he made of an old woman throwing a cat at 
her husband V 

♦» That I do. Did he tell you of that 1" 

**That he did; and of the scratch he 
got from the cat's claws, as you bopped 
your head,, and puss lit directly on his 
face." 

Here the old m^n could not help laughing. 

*' But did he tell you nothing else about 
the sketch 1" 

" That he did, and with such feeling, that 
I alindSt fancy I see now the scrub-bi-ush 
belaboring his head fot his pained." 

"Oh, dear! oh, dear! I thought he had 
forgotten all that." 

"No ; he thought of it at the very tinie 
he wasi sketching the forts of his enemies' 
country. Had he been caught in such 
freaks as those, he would have had a severer 
punishment than what your'good dame gave 
him." 

"But, if my old dam'e could see him 
now, how rejoiced she would be ; for, not- 
withstanding his roguery, he was a great 
favorite of hers." 

" She will see him to-morrow." 

" That will be news for the old woman. 
But shall I see him this night? I would 
not mind waiting till midnight for such a 
purpose." 



'•That yod may. But I do nbt thiitii 
that even yon would know him, wtfrof fM 
td see him." 

" Why not T Would he know me T' 

" He would : bat yoi;th alters more til 
countenance than age, especially where t 
foreign climate hati acted upon the constitu^ 
tion.^ 

" I should know him from two things," 
said Margaret. "He once so nearly cut 
off* the end of his little finger with a shar^ 
tool, that it hung only by a piece of skin : 
it was bound up, so that it adhered and 
grew togetheir ; but somehow, the tip got a 
twist, so that the nail of the finger grdW 
under the hand : it Was the left hand." 

" And what was the other mark V* 

" It was a deep scar on the back of il^ 
same hand, caused by imprudently cutting 
off* a large wart." 

" Now tell me," said the strangiei', draw- 
ing the glove off his left hand, " were the 
scars you mention any thing like those ?" 

" Exactly," said the clerk, who looked at 
him again and again with arhazemeht. 

" Why you can^t be he ? Are you Mdstet 
Charles?" 

"Can yon doubt it?" 

"The hand is his." 

" And the hand is mine. Therefore thd 
hand is the hand of Charles." 

The old man rose, and coming forward 
said, "I do believe you are my son; I 
have been thinking so for some time, and I 
am how satisfied that it is so. God bless 
you, my boy ! You are come at a seasona- 
ble hour, for the Lord gives and takes awiay 
as He sees best." 

A hearty embrace and afffectibnate re- 
cognition took place. The stranger (novr 
no longer such) soon convinced them orf 
his identity; and though no one could 
really have known a single feature of his 
countenance, yet he gave them such in- 
ternal and external evidences of his relation- 
ship, calling to mind sq many circumstances 
of such deep interest Ho them all, that hfe 
was soon acknowledged by every one. 

Happiness comes unexpectedly in the 
days of mduming. The wild recruit had 
returned, after many days, to cheer an aged 
parent and a forlorn sister, who needed the 
hand of some one to help them in their 
troubles. The old man's heart revived 
again ; and it was a pleasure to witness thd 
joys of the few days which then visited the 
Catchpoles, and the congratulations which 
they received from the old clerk and his 
wife upon the bright prospects of a hopeful 
son. Reports spread like wildfire that 
Charles Catchpole had come home, and that 
he had returned from India as rich as a 
Nabob. Reports are generally exaggerated 
and they were not a little so in the presea 
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ease ; f<nr althongb Charles might be com- 
paraliiFely rich, his fortune, as the world 
terms it, was any thing hat made. He had 
a few guineas to spare, but he had to return 
to India, and to pursue a very hazardous 
CQQTse of life, before he could even hope to 
gain that independence which had been 
promised to him. A few guineas, however, 
ibake a great show in a cottage. He paid 
his father's debts ; made a present to the 
old clerk's wife; bought his sister a new 
gown ; his younger brother, Edward, a new 
suit of clothes ; paid one year's rent in ad- 
vance for the cottage ; left a present with 
tiie sexton to keep his mother's grave ever 
green ; and announced his departure to his 
Simily ailer staying one short week after 
Ayc years' absence. 

" 1 shall see you no more, Charles," ex- 
claimed Margaret, at parting. " I fear that 
I shall see you no more. You are going 
through a dangerous country, and the perils 
you Imve already escaped you must not al- 
ways expect to avoid." 

" Fear not, Peggy, fear not. God sent 
me in a proper season to comfort you, and 
if you trust in Him, He will send yoti some 
other friend in need, if it be not such a one 
as myself." 

"Oh, let me go with you, dear brother ! 
I should like to accom]?any you," cried his 
brother. 

" That cannot be, Edward. You mnst 
remain at home to help your fa^er and 
sister; you are not able to undertake a 
inarch of many thousand miles, under a sun 
burning your face, and a sand scorching 
your feet. I have a good friend, however, 
m Lord Comwallis, and I have no doubt 
that some time hence I shall b'e enabled to 
do you some service. I do not recbmmend 
you to be a soldier ; but if you wish it, 
when I see his lordship I will ask him to 
help you. You shall hear from me in the 
course of a year or so ; in the mean time 
make all the progress you can in reading 
and writing with the old clerk, and be indus- 
trious. I must be in London to-morrow, 
and shall soon sail for India. I shall never 
forget any of yon." 

'* Go4 bless you all ! — ^good-by," were 
the parting words of Charles Catchpole. 
There is in that short sentence, " Good-by ," 
a melancholy sense of departure which tlie 
full heart cannot express. 

" Gpod-by ! — good-by !" and Margaret 
gave vent to her grief in tears, while the 
old man clasped his hands in silent prayer. 

The fond brother and affectionate son is 
gone ; and never did Margaret see that 
brother again. She was shortly to change 
her place of abode. Her uncle Leader, 
"who lived at Brandiston, and who had a 
young family, imd was lefi a widower, 



sought the assistance of his niece ; and 
though her father could but ill spare her, 
yet as there were so many chilaren, and 
Margaret was so good a nurse, he could no^ 
refuse his consent. There was another 
feeling, too, which prompted the good Cld 
man to spare her. Though he loved his 
daughter's company, he knew that she de^ 
served to be thought better of by many whp 
disregarded her in her own neighborhood, 
aiid he thought a change would l^ good for 
her. It might produce in her a change of 
mind towards Will Laud— « thing he most 
earnestly wished for, though he worid ncyt 
grieve ner by saying so. It wotild at sdl. 
events remove her from many little perse- 
cutions which, though she professed not tp 
feel them, he knew weighed heavily on her 
spirits ; and come what might, even should 
Laud return, he was not known there, and 
he might be a happier man. Under all these 
circumstances he not only gave his consent, 
but ui^ged her going. She left her father's 
roof on thd 'Monday with her uncle. 



CHAPTER XHL 

POTBRTT ANB PRIDE. 

On the evening of the venr day on which 
Margaret quitted her father's roof for that 
of her uncle, as the old man was sitting 
pensively at hi^ cottage fire, a knock at the 
door announced a visitor. The door open- 
ed and in walked Will Laud, together with 
his friend, John LuC 

" Good evening, father,'* said Will. " We 
are come now from the shore. Our boat is 
once more moored to the rails at the land- 
ing-place, by Orwell Park, and we are come 
across the lands to see you. We had some 
difficulty in finding out your berth. You 
have clianged your place of abode." 

*' Say that you have chtinged it fbr us, 
and you will be nearer the mark. For ever 
since we knew you and your companion we 
have known nothing but changes, and few 
of them for the better." 

"Things cannot always change for the 
worse, surely." 

"I wonder you are not afraid to be seen 
in this part of the country. There are 
many here, WiD, that would be glad of a 
hundred pounds, the price set upon your 
head." 

" And yourself foremost of that number, 
I dare say," said the gruff smuggler who ac- 
companied Will Laud. 

The old man looked at him with a placid 
but firm countenance, and said, "That is 
the lan^^age of a villain ! Do you think I 
am so tond of money as yourself; or that I 
would sell my daughter's lover for a huil- 
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dred pounds 1 • The door you haye just 
opened is not yet closed, and if such be your 
opinion, the sooner you take your departure 
hence the better.'* 

"Humph! humph!" said Luff. "You 
need not be so crusty, Mr. Catchpole — ^you 
peed not be so boisterous. We have not seen 
the inside of a house for many a long month, 
and if this be the first welcome we are to 
have, it is rather ominous." 

"What welcome do those men deserve 
who cause the ruin of others V 

" We have not intentionally caused your 
ruin, father," said Laud ; " but we come in 
peace ; we wish to abide in peace, and to 
depart in peace." 

" Then you should teach your friend to 
keep his foul tongue still, or it will cause 
you more trouble than you are aware of." 

" I miss the principal ornament of 
your house. Master Catchpole," said Will. 
" Where are all the females gone ?" 

" Some are gone where I hope soon to 
join them ; the one you feel most interest 
about is gone to service." 

" I was told not an hour ago that Marga- 
ret lived at home with you." 

At this instant the door was opened, and 
young IJdward Catchpole entered. He had 
been to pat his sheep safe into fold, and 
came whistling home, with little thought of 
seeing any strangers in his father's cottage. 

" Boy, do you know me ?" was the inqui- 
ry made by Will Laud. 

" Not yet," said the youngster ; " but I can 
give a shrewd guess ; and I can tell you 
something which will soon prove whether I 
guess right or not. As 1 came over the 
heath I met two sailors, who appeared to me 
to belong to the preventive service. They 
were on horsebatck. They stopped and 
asked me if I had seen a cart, and whether 
it was going fast, and which road it took ; 
whether it wOnt across the heath, or along 
the road. I told them plainly it was before 
them, and that it turned down the road to- 
wards the decoy-ponds. They then asked 
me if I had met two sailor-looking men 
walking. To this^of course I said no. But 
I suspect they muilt have meant you." . 

" How could that be ]" said Laud. " We 
came not along the road." 

** No ; but you might have seen some 
one who was going to Nacton Street, and 
they might have been inquired of." 

" That's t;rue, indeed. We had to ask 
where your father livedo and our curiosity 
concerning your family has led to this pur- 
suit of us." 

"One of the men I think I have 
seen before, and, if I mistake not, it is 
the same Edward Barry that my sis- 
ter and I went to see at Bawdsey boat- 
house." 



" Your sister went to see Edward Bar- 
ry ! What on earth for, my lad ?" 

" Nay, don't be jealous. Laud.* There 
was a report that you were drowned, and 
that your body wis cast on shore. The 
bearer of that report was your rival, John 
Barry. Margaret would not believe that 
report, unless she should see your body. 
So I drove her there, and Edward Barry; 
who had the key of the boat-house, permit- 
ted her to see the bodies, which satisfied 
her that the report was unfounded." 

The t^'o men looked significantly at each 
other, as much as to say, " It is time for us 
to be off." 

" I have one question more to ask," said 
Laud. " Where is Margaret ?" 

" She is gone to service at her Uncle 
Leader's, of Brandistoii. It is no great 
place for her, but she will be out of the 
way of reproaches she has suffered. Laud, 
on your account. Moreover, she has re- 
fused the hand of a iQost respectable young 
man, whom I should have been glad that 
she would have accepted. But he is gone 
to a distant land, and neither you nor I, 
Will, shall see him again. John Barry 
has sailed, as a free settler, either to Van 
Diemen's Land, or to Canada, I know not 
which." 

These words were most welcome to the 
listener's heart. He had not heard any 
which sounded so joyful to him for a long 
time. He made no reply, however, but 
tendered a purse to the old man. 

" No ; keep your money to yourself, 
Laud, and make an honest use of it. I 
would not touch it, if I was starving. But 
you may rest here if you please, and such 
cheer as my poor pot can afford you shall 
be welcome to, for my dear daughter's sake !" 

" No, no, I thank you. We must be on 
board our ship again to-night. Our bark is 
in the river, and if the enemy catch us, he 
will show us no quarter. So good night, 
father, good night !" 

" I do not wish to detain you, but hear 
me. Laud. If you have a mind to make 
my poor girl happy, leave off your present 
life, and this acquaintancf , too, this man's 
company." ^ 

"Come on!" said Luff, impatiently — 
" Come on! We've got no time to lose. 
Our boat will be fast upon the mud. Good 
night, old man, and when you and I meet 
again, let us be a little more friendly to each 
other." 

It was well for both of them that they de- 
parted as they did ; for shortly after they 
were gone, the tramp of horses along th^ 
road told of the return of the coast-guard. 

They stopped at Catchpole's cottage, and 
calling aloud, young Edward went out to 
i them. 
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" Hold our horses, yomig man, will yon ? 
we want to light our pipes." 

" By all means," said Edward, coming to 
the little garden-gate. Bo& men alighted, 
and he could see that they were well armed. 
They wdked directly to the door ; and see- 
ing the old man seated by the fire, one of 
them said — 

"We want to light our pipes. Master 
Catchpole. It is a blustering night. Have 
you a tobacco-pipe, for I have broken mine 
rather short V 

The old man took one from his comer 
and gave it to young Barry, whom, from his 
likeness to his brother, he could distinguish, 
and simply said, " You are welcome to it, 
sir." 

" Your son sent us on a wrong scent to- 
night!" 

** I do not think he did so knowingly. I 
heard him say he met you ; and he told me 
he directed you aright." 

•' We saw nothing of the cart. We have 
reason to believe that a rich cargo of goods 
has been landed at Felixtow, and that the 
last cart-load went along this road to Ips- 
wich. Have you had any of your old 
seafaring friends here ? Are there any here 
now 1 You know who I mean." - 

" You may search and see for yourself. 
Every door of this house will open at your 
trial. If that is sufficient answer to your 
question, you are welcome to take it. Say, 
I wish most heartily that you and your 
brother had been my friends long before the 
one to whom you allude had ever darkened 
my door." 

When the young man remembered his 
brother's attachment, and the really worthy 
object of it, there was a grateful feeling 
which came over his mind, notwithstanding 
the disappointment which his brother, him- 
self, and his family had e3cperienced, which 
made him feel respect for the old man. 

" I thank you, Master Catchpole — I thank 
yon. Had such been the case, you might 
have had a good son, and I should not have 
lost a good brother ; and in my conscience 
I Relieve I should have gained a good sister. 
But there is no aocounting for a woman's 
taste. I tell you honestly, Master Catch- 
pole, that for your daughter's sake I wish 
her lover, or the man she loves, were a 
worthier character." 

" I know that both she and I wish it so — 
she with hope — I, alas ! confess that I have 
no hope of that. As long as he lives, he 
will never alter, except for the worse." 

" I wish it may be otherwise. But come, 
my mate, it is no use our waiting here, we 
must go on to Felixtow. If at any time, 
Master Catchpole, I can be of service to 
you, you have nothing to do but to send a 
B&essenger to Bawdsey Ferry, and the 



brother of him who is now far away will 
do what he can to help you. Good night. 
Master Catchpole !" 

They returned to their horses, mounted 
them again, and telling Ned that he might 
drink their healths whenever he pleased, 
gave him sixpence, and rode oflT. 

" Father," said Edward, when he was 
again seated by the fire, "I do not — I can- 
not like that fellow Laud ; and how Marga- 
ret can endure him is to me strange<^" 

" She knew him, my boy, before he be- 
came the character he now is. He was, 
when I first saw him, firee from aU those 
stains which now discolor his life, and was 
apparently an honest, open-hearted youth ; 
but your poor sister Susan read his charac- 
ter better than any of us, when she told 
him to his face that he wanted stability of 
purpose. He has been easily led astray. 
But Margaret will keep her word with him, 
if by artifice or cunning he do not in some 
way or another deceive her." 

" It is that I am afraid of. The fellow 
can deceive, and escape the utmost vigi- 
lance of the coast-guard, He can avoid all 
the snares laid for him ; and I fear he will 
set some artful trap in poor Margaret's way. 
I hate his companion, a bold, daring rascal, 
who seems to hold him in his claws the 
same as a cat would a mouse. Oh . how I 
wish that my sister would tell him at once 
that she would have nothing more to do 
with him. I ahnost wish we had not told 
him where she was." 

" He would have found out, my boy ; and 
had we made a mystery of it, he might 
have played us some shabby trick or other. 
We have done right not to deceive him." 

" I am sorry to lose my sister ; but she 
will at least be better off where she is, and 
far away from reproaches. We must make 
out, without her as well as we can. Our 
old sexton's sister has promised to come 
and do for us ; so we shall have some help." 

So father and son consoled themselves ; 
and after their frugal meal returned to their 
straw-stuffed beds, and slept upon their 
cares: 

Meantime it was no small task that Mar- 
garet had undertaken. She was to be as a 
mother to seven young children, and to 
keep her uncle's house in order, and to 
provide every thing to the best of her power. 
But her spirit was equal to the undertaking ; 
and the new life which came to her through 
change of place and people soon animated ' 
her to those exertions necessary to her posi- 
tion — a situation so difficult and arduous. 

Place a woman in a domestic station, 
where the power of a mistress and the work 
of a servant are to be performed, and see if 
she cannot show what a quantity of work 
may fee done with oae ^^ oi \i5wA^. K 
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good head> and s kind heart, aild a willing 
• hand, are virtues which, as long as industry 
and honesty are praiseworthy, will be sure 
to sneceed. 

The ladies in the higher range of society 
astonish their friends in the present day 
with the quantity of handiwork they can 
-perform for some charitable or friendly pur- 
pose. The hours they sit at their worsted- 
work, the perseverance they exhibit, and 
the unwearied patience with which they 
return, day after day, to the same pursuit, 
show that innate faculty of cheerful em]^y- 
ment so congenial to domestic ooinfort. 
They will fully appreciate then the industry 
of one who, in the humblest station of life, 
had such a routine of daily work to go 
through as left her no time for idleness, and 
which scarcely gave her opportunity to 
dwell upon her sorrows. Seven children, 
the eldest nine years old, and no other fJl- 
male in the house to help her, made plenty 
of work for poor Margaret : but there was 
method in all she did. Her uncle was but 
a laborer, earning twelve shillings a^ week 
at the utmost, and that by W(»king over- 
hours. At that time of day snob wages 
were considered very large ; and where the 
housewife was active with her loom, or the 
aged with her spinning-wheel, laborers used 
sometimes to lay by something considerable, 
and not unfrequently rose to be themselves 
masters. The wages which Mr. Leader 
earned were sufficient, in the hands of this 
active girl, to provide every necessary for 
the week, and to lay by something for rent. 

She soon made the eldest girl a good 
nurse ; and gave her sirch a method of 
management as saved herself much trouble. 
In the first place, she began her rule with a 
most valuable maxim of her own inculca- 
tion : " A place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place." Another of her max- 
ims was : " Clean every thing when done 
with, and put it up properly and promptly." 
Also, " Whenever you see any thing wrong, 
put it right." " Every thing that is broken 
should be either mended or thrown away." 
She would not admit of waste in any thing. 
Among her good old saws was also : 

"Early to bed, and early lo rise. 
Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, and wise." 

Shfe would never suffer a bill to stand be- 
yond the week at any shop. The Saturday 
night, at nine o'clock, saw her and her an- 
cle's family out of debt, and the children all 
dean washed, with their white linen laid 
out for the Sabbath-day. And to see, on 
that holy day, with what quiet, hushed little 
^ feet they entered, four of them at least, the 
village church of Brandiston, with their 
foster-mother, was a sight which caught the 
attention of every well-disposed persoi^ in 



the parish. « Master Leader's lode in a 
housekeeper was soon spoken of ;.aBd laaoy 
a parent pointed out Margaret ad a good 
chance for a poor man. 

Up to this time Margaret oould not read 
a single word : but she was very glad when 
the vicar's, lady undertook to send two of 
the children to the village school. She en- 
couraged them to learn their daily tasks, 
and made them teach her in the evening 
what they had learned at the school in the 
day ; and in this manner she acquired her 
first knowledge of letters. The children 
took such pleasure in teaching her, that 
they always paid the greatest attention to 
their lessons. 

Margaret was now comparatively happy 
in the performance of her duties ; and felt 
relieved from the restraint and reproach 
which at Nacton, where her father lived, 
had been attached to her character, on ac- 
count of William Laud. How long she 
might have continued in this enviable state 
of things it. would be difficult to surmise ; 
but she seemed fated to encounter untoward 
circumstances, over which she could exer- 
cise no control.' She conducted herself 
with the greatest propriety. The children 
loved her as they would a kind parent ; and 
all who knew her in the village of Brandis- 
ton esteemed her for her able conduct of 
her ancle's family. Had that uncle him- 
self been a wise man, he would never have 
given occasion for Margaret to leave him: 
but no man is wise at ^11 hours ; and Mr. 
Leader, though a very honest, good laborer, 
and a steady man in his way, in an hour oi 
too little thought, perhaps, or of too super- 
ficial promise of happiness, chose to take 
unto himself a new wife ; a fat buxom wid- 
ow of forty, owner of two cottages, and 
two pieces of land in Brandiston Street* 
and a little ready money besides, withonly 
one Iktle daughter, engaged his attention. 
He, poor simple man, thinking he might 
better his condition, save his rent, and add 
to his domestic comfort, consented, or rather 
entreated, that the banns might be published 
for his second marriage. 

Had the woman herself been a wise onSi 
she would have seen how requisite Marga- I 
ret's care was to the family. But she be- ] 
came mistreiBs, and must command every 
one in the house— -her house too ! and she 
was not to be interfered with by any one. 
She would not be dictated to in her /Own 
house. No! though her husband had a 
niece who might have been all very well, 
yet he had now a wife, and a wife ought to 
be a man's first consideration^ — a wife wilh 
a house over her head, her own property. 

Men may have notions of the greatness 
of their possessions ; but a weak woman, 
wheik onqe she has an alltabsorbiog and 
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dTer-weenittg idea of heir own great wealth, 
becomes so infatuated with the possession 
of power which that property gives her, 
that there, are scarcely any bohnds to her 
folly. Money may make some men, per- 
haps many^ tyrants ; but when a woman 
exercises the power of money alone, she 
becomes the far greater tyrant. Her fond- 
ness for wealth, makes het more cruel and 
unnatural in her conduct ; she forgets her 
sex — her natufe— heif children— her friends 
— ^her dependants — and, alas ! her God ! 

And soon did the new Mrs. Leader make 
a chaos of that family which had recently 
been all ordet anil regularity. The man- 
agement of household affairs was taken 
oat of Margaret's hands. Bills were left 
to be paid when the new mistress received 
Ae rents of her cottages and land. The 
ehiidren werefoolialhly indulged ; turned out 
to play in the street ; taught to disregard 
Mi^gatet, and to look upon her as a servant ; 
her dau^ter was never to be contra- 
dieted ; in short, every one in the house 
must bend to the will of its new mietress. 

Such a change had taken ^^ace in the 
comforts and conduct of the house, that 
Margaret, with all her care, could manage 
nothing. She was thwarted in all she did 
—eyed with jealousy on account of the 
praise bestowed upon her — ^taught continu- 
ally to remember and know herself and her 
station— and to behave with more respect 
to her betters, or dse to quit the house. 

Margaret had a sweet temper, and really 
loved her uncle and the children, or she 
eould not have endured so long as she did 
the waywardness of this purseproud wo- 
man. > 

Matters had been going on in no very 
pleasant manner in Mr. Leader's cottage, 
and Margaret had found herself in a very 
uncomfortable situation. She had been quite 
removed from her honorable station, as gov- 
erness of the ianrily, and had been treated 
as a very unworthy menial by her ignorant 
annt. 

While things were in this state, it so hap- 
pened, that one evening, in the month of 
April, Margaret was sent from her aunt's 
cottage to the village shop to purchase s<Mne 
article that was wanted for the morrow. It 
wa^ late when she went out, and the shop 
stood completely at the end of the village. 
It was one of those general shops, half a 
good dweIling-hou9e, and half a shop, 
where the respected tenant carried on a 
considerable business without much out- 
ward show. 

A lane branched off from the main street 
leading down to the vicarage, called the 
Church Road. It was, properly speaking, 
ake Wbodbridg« Road from Brandiston. At 
the moodent Margaret was passing over this 
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orOsfiway towards the shop; she Was accost'- 
ed by' the familiar voice of one asking 
where Mr. William Leader lived. Marga> 
ret replied — 

" I am now come from Mr. Leader's. 
He is my uncle. Do you want to see 
himV 

" No, Margaret, it is yourself I am in 
search of. Do you not know my voice 1" 

It was William Lai^! 

The reader must conceive the joy, the 
astonishment, the surprise, the fear, or all 
these sensations combined in one, which 
Margaret, the persecuted Margaret^ felt in 
being thus aecosted by her lover. Did it 
require any great persuasion to induce her 
to turn aside at such a moment, and walk a 
little way down the Church Road, past the 
Old Hall, with one she had not seen or 
heard of for so long a time ; one whom, with 
a woinan's faithfulness, she still loved with 
all the strength of her mind and heart ? 

"I have been very ill, Margaret," said 
Laud, " since I came ashore and saw your 
father and brother. It was the very eve- 
ning of the day you left home. Had you 
left one day later, I should have seen you, 
and, perhaps, I might have been spared a 
fever which has reduced me to the verge of 
the grave." 

^* It is so long since I have seen or heard 
of you, William, that I began to think you 
had forgotten me." 

" I have never forgotten youj Margaret, 
and I never shall, till I cease to remember 
any thing. In storm and tempest, in calm 
and sunshine; in the midnight watch, or 
under the clear blue sky ; in danger or in 
safety, in health or in sickness; in the hour 
Of boisterous mirth, or in the rough ham- 
mock of the seaman, when the dash of 
waves and the whistling winds have swept 
by me, Margaret, I have always thought of 
you ; but never more than in those moments 
of fever and anxiety; when I have been 
suffering ftom the extremes of pain and 
sickness. Then, Margaret, I remembered 
your soothing kindness ; and then I bitterly 
felt your absence. But have you forgotten 
and forgiven my rough cOnduet, when we 
last met, a long time ago 1 I am alone now, 
and but a poor creature." 

" I have not forgotten, William, because 
I cannot forget; but I have always forgiven 
you. Much, much have I suffered on your 
account; shame, reproach, and poverty, 
have visited me through you-— loss of kind- 
red, friends, and companions : but God has ^ 
enabled me to bear all, with the hope that I * 
should one day see you an altered man." 

" Yes, Margaret, yes ; and so you shall. 
I am altered much — I long to leave my 
present line of life, and to se'ttiie in some 
place where I never was known. G%.5jto5i». 
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Bargood has given me his word, that, after 
one more yoyage, I shall be released, with 
prize-money sufficient to settle anywhere I 
please, and to give me a free passage to 
that plaqe, be it where it may." 

" I can only say, William, I wish that 
one voyage was over. I hate your com- 
panions and your employment. I fear to 
lose you again, William. Oh, why not get 
eome honest work oa land, and let me toil 
for and with you 1" 

" Margaret, I am here upon my word of 
honor to the captain, that 1 would go one 
more run for him. I have been a long trip 
this last time, across the Atlantic, and I am 
promised a difieient tack the next time. 
But it will soon be over, and then I will re- 
nounce them all. The captain has nursed 
me , in his own house, and though a rough 
fellow and a poor comforter for a sick man, 
yet I believe he did his best, and I am 
bound to be grateful to him." 

"I wish your duty taught you, Will, 
some^ better obligation. My heart misgives 
me for you ; and I can never sanction a 
day in unlawful pursuits. I grieve for you. 
But time steals away, William, and I have 
forgotten my own duty. I have not a very 
kind mistress in my new aunt ; but my 
duty is obedience. I have to go to shop 
now, and I fear it will be closed if I delay 
any longer. When shall I see you again, 
William r' 

'* I fear me, npt until this last voyage is 
over. I hope that will be a short one. I 
shall just go into the King's Head, refresh 
myself, and start again for the coast by 
daylight." 

" Well, William, you have my prayers 
and my love, and I hope you may one day 
claim my duty. At present, that duty is 
due to my uncle. So we must part ! — ^Take 
care of yourself] — How did you catch that 
fever?" 

" By over-exertion in returning to my 
boat by Orwell Park, the night I left your 
father. We struck across the country as 
we heard of our pursuers, and came to the 
shore greatly heated with our run. The 
wind was fair for us, and I had nothing else 
to do but to sit still. I covered myself 
with a piece of damp sail and fell asleep, 
and when I awoke I found myself as stiff 
as a mast — I could not move a limb. But 
I will take care of mysdf for your sake^ 
Margaret, for the future." 

By this time they had just arrived at the 
vicarage palings, upon their return, where 
the angle of the street branched off, and 
' for a moment they paused to take the fare- 
well salute which faithful lovers ever ap- 
preciate. 

They little thought who was near to hear 
their last parting words, and to witness that 



love which they thought no one bat them- 
selves beheld. The faprewell was spoken, 
and Laud departed. Margaret stood a 
moment, with affectionate heart and tearful 
eye, to watch his receding form, and then, 
turning round the comer to go to the shop, 
she encountered the enraged Mrs. Leader. 
She could only walk on in passive silence 
through the village, while her aunt's voice, 
rising higher and higher as she approached 
her own domicile, nuide the neighbors pe^ 
out of their windows to learn the cause of 
such a disturbance. At last they arrived 
at home, and Mr. Leader, with a thousand 
exaggerations, was informed of his niece's 
atrocious conduct. 

She eyed the poor girl with such malignant 
satisfaction, as if she had already seen her 
condemned, by judge, jury, counsel, and idl 
the court. Poor Margaret! she had not 
attempted to speak ; she felt for her uncle — 
she felt for his children — she felt for her 
lover ; but for herself, nothing. She knew 
her own heart, and felt keeidy the cruelty 
and injustice of her aunt's spiteful accusa- 
tions ; but that did not wound her so much 
as to see the crestfallen distress of the 
master of that cottage, who, but a short 
time before, never addressed her but in 
thanks or praise. 

Margaret sighed, looked at her uncle, 
and briefly explained her accidental meeting 
with William Laud. 

This only caused Mrs. Leader to break 
out into a fresh passion. She abused l^er 
husbs^nd, abused Margaret, her lover, her 
father, her brother, and every one con- 
nected with her. The base reflections she 
heiard cast upon her family roused the poor 
girl's indignation, and, after telling the en- 
raged woman a few home-truths, expressed 
her determination to quit the house. 

" I shall leave you now — ^yes, before an- 
other hour is gonew I shall only kiss the 
children, pack up my little bundle, and then 
I take my departure. Uncle, I have done 
my duty by you, and I sincerely vnsh you 
happy. I have had nothing of you, and 
have nothing to leave "behind me but my 
humble blessing for yourself and your chil- 
dren. Give me your hand, uncle ; let itf, 
at allevents, part good friends. You know 
that I do not mind the night. A journey, to 
me, at this time and under these circum- 
stances, is no more than a journey would be 
by day. As to you, aunt Leader, whether 
you shake hands with me or not must rest 
with your own self. I would not part even 
with you in malice. Good-by, aunt Lead- 
er. Good night !" 

Mrs. Leader had heard enough ; she had 
met with a spirit which, when roused, was 
equal to her own ; and though she looked 
as if she could have dashed the poker at the 
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podT girl before her, she dared not stir an 
inch ; the fury fell back from her seat, and 
went off in a fit. 

Mar^ret stayed that night, but not an- 
other &y. The next morning she set her 
uncle's breakfast ;0ut, saw the children 
dressed and sent to the school, and then 
went up stairs to pack up her own bundle. 
Befbre doing so, however, the 3ible which 
liad been given her by John Barry attracted 
her attention. It was a small clasped book, 
and, from being unable to read it, she had 
never made any outward parade of her pos- 
session of it. On now seeing it, she me- 
chanically unclasped the book, and in the 
first page there lay a £5 bank-note, and in 
the last paj^e another of the same value. 
What a treasure was here ! How did her 
beart blei^ the noble generosity of the 
youth who, at a time when money was of 
the greatest value to him, thus sacrificed a 
great share of his riches to the welfare of 
one who could never personally thank him 
for it !. 

Margaret had made up her mind, how- 
ever, to seek a situation for herself in Ips- 
wich. She remembered the kindness of the 
worthy snrgedn who had attended her sister 
in her childhood, and poor John Barry when 
he was wounded, and she resolved to seek 
his aid. With a full heart, she carefully 
replaced the notes as she found them, re- 
solving to store them up against a time of 
need. And, with more consciousness of 
independence than she had ever before felt, 
she packed up her little bundle, and went to 
take leave of her uncle and aunt. 

With five shillings, the gift of her uncle, 
a, half-guinea, the gift of her brother 
Charles, and a bundle, not a very weighty 
one, Margaret Catchpole departed for Bran- 
diston. But, fearing her aunt's displeasure^ 
and that she would send strange reports to 
Nacton, and that her own presence under 
her father's roof would give some counte- 
nance to these malicious falsehoods, she 
determined not to return home, but to take 
the road to Woodbridge. 

At that time, NoUer's wagon, from Ips- 
wich to Woodbridge, Wickham Market, 
and Framlingham, passed her upon its re- 
turn ; and the driver asking her if she 
would like to ride, she gladly accepted the 
<^er. They arrived at Ipswich about two 
o'clock in the afternoop. Margaret deter- 
mined to seek a place immediately, and for 
that purpose brushed the dust off her govni, 
and made herself as decent as her poor 
wardrobe would allow, and arrived at the 
door of Mr. George Stebbing, under very 
different circumstances from those which 
had formerly brought her to the same spot. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A CHEERFUL CHANGE. 

He wvla a merry, cheerful man, the ac- 
tive surgeon, who lived in the tall, red- 
bricked house, in OrweU Place. His prac- 
tice was good, extending from the best 
families in the town and neighborhood of 
Ipswich, to that which is always the most*" 
benevolent part of a surffeon's duty, the 
dispensing medicine and advice to the poor. 
George Stebbing was an early riser, and a 
very active practitioner ; he was skilful and 
attentive ; and it was truly said of him, 
that he never neglected a poor patient to 
attend a rich one. He had his rounds be- 
fore breakfast, among his poorer patients ; 
next his town practice ; and his country visits 
in the afternoon. He generally contrived to 
be found at home from nine to ten o'clock in 
the morning; and from two to three in the 
afternoon, always dining at one. 

There was one passion, if it may be so 
called, which, at certain seasons of the^year, 
made the doctor break through all his rul^s 
and regulations, and to which he so willingly 
gave way, as to cause him serious loss of 
practice among family patients, who could 
not make allowances for his neglect, name- 
ly, — a passion for shooting. He was an 
excellent shot, delighted in the exercise, 
and enjoyed it as much in his old days as 
he did in his youth. His figure scarcely 
ever altered through life. He never grew 
corpulent, never inactive ; but retained his 
zest for his gun, with a steady hand, to a 
good old age. 

But for this passion for shooting, the 
doctor might have secured to himself a 
more extensive and lucrative practice. It 
certainly was a kind of passport among 
many great landed proprietors, who liked 
his shooting and his society, and for a good 
day's shooting, come it when it might, many 
of his patients were neglected. He was of 
a very generous nature, and sometimes felt 
keenly the reproaches of those whom for 
the sports of the field he deserted; and 
there were times in which his own con- 
scious neglect made him sorrowful ; but it 
did not cure him of his favorite propensity. 
At all other times, he was as regular as a 
well-cleaned clock. 

Margaret arrived at this gentleman's 
door, and was shown into the surgery just 
as he was preparing to go into the country. 
The surgery was a lofty room, though of 
small dimensions ; the window looked down 
a neatly paved area, beside the offices of 
the house, and flower-stands, filled with 
geraniums and other greenhouse plants, 
stood against the side of the wall opposite 
the kitchen. All was neatness within and 
without the walls of his house. 
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She had aoaredy bejBE oeated in the 
surgery a minute, before in came the merry 
man, with his cheerful smile and ready ad- 
dress.. ''Well, young wom^n, what's the 
matter with you ? hey ! What is Itl A 
bad tooth ? let us see—let us see It can 
be nothing eUe. You look the picture of 
Iiealth ! What's the matter !" 

'' Nothing is the matter, sir," said Mar- 
garet, rising and courtesying. 

*' Then what do you want with the doc- 
tor, my girl V 

^' I am come to ask you, sir, if you could 
help me to a place." 

*' A place V* cried the doctor ; " why, 
whom do you take me for % Did you think 
my surgery was a register-office for aer- 
vants ? What have I to do with places 1 
Who on earth sent you to me ?" 

" No one sent me, sir ; I came of my 
own accord, because you are the otily person 
that I know in Ipswich." 

"Well, they say a great many more 
people know Tom Fool than Tom Fool 
knows. I don't recollect ever seeing you 
before, if I know who you are in the least." 

" What, sir i do you not remember when 
you lifted me off the pony at your door, 
ever so many years ago, and called me a 
brave little girl, and told me, when you left 
me at my father's, that if ever I wanted a 
friend, I should find one in you ?" 

" What ! are you the girl that made the 
pony go ? Can you be Margaret CatcH- 
pole, the heroine of Nacton Turf?" 

" I am Margaret, sir ; I led my uncle's, 
at Brandiston, this morning, and am come 
to Ipswich in search of a place. I have 
lost my sister, my mother, and two brothers, 
and, knowing no one in Ipswich but you, I 
thought, sir, as you promised to help me, 
you would not be offended at my asking. I 
only want to work and live without ^ing 
burdensome to any one." 

" Well, and what place do you want, my 
girll" 

" I can do any kind of plain work, sir', 
from the cow-house to the nursery." 

" Nursery ! nursery ! do you know any 
thing about the care of children ?" 

"I am very partial to children, sir, and 
children are very fond of me ; my uncle 
had seven little ones, and only me to look 
after them until he married again." 

" Humph ! — ^Well, go into my kitchen, 
my girl"--and herje the kind-hearted man 
opened his door and introduced her to his 
cook. " Sally, this is the girl that ro^e the 
pony for the doctor, see and take care of 
her. Where is your young mistress]" 
But suddenly turning round as if a thought 
struck him, he said, " Margaret ! Margaret ! 
my girl, stop one moment, I must know if 
you have quite recovered from that com- 



^aint you had before you left the Pnory 

" Dear me, sir, I nevet was ill there.^ 

« Oh ! yes, you were, Margaret, if you 
remember, I had to feel your pulse and ft^ 
scribe for you ; your heart was very bad»" 

'* Oh ! no, sir, I hope not." 

" Let me ask you one question, Margaret, 
have you done with the smuggler? Be- 
cause, though I should be glad to serve you, 
I should be sorry to run the risk of intro- 
ducing bad acquaintances into an^ respecta- 
ble family where I might recommend you." 

This was another terrible blow for poor 
Margaret, and how to answer it she knew 
not; she remained 'silent and abashed, suad 
the worthy surgeon was touched much 
more by her silence than if she had spoken 
ever so much ; it told him at once the state 
of the case. 

" Well ! well ! my girl, I see h6w it is ; 
but you must not encourage him to visit 
you when you are at service. Go ! go ! I 
will talk to you another time." 

And Margaret was again an inmate in 
that kind man's house, who always was a 
steady and sincere friend to her tlu'oughout 
her eventful career. He had at that very 
time made up his mind to write a note <i 
recommendation to a lady who lived at the 
Cliff, upon the banks of the Orwell, but he 
delayed it for a day or two on purpose to 
hear what report his own domestic gave of 
her. And here Margaret remained in the 
humblest and purest enioyment of peace 
and quietness that she had felt for many 
years. 

It was a lovely evening in the latter part 
of the month of May, when the mackerel- 
boats were coming up the Orwell, being 
unable to reach the mouth of the Noz:e,t^ 
old Colson (better known to the reader m 
Robinson Crusoe) rowed his little boat ut» 
to the landing-place, dose to the Cliff 
Brewery, and startled some young children 
who were watching the tiny eels playing 
about those large dark stones which formed 
the head of the landing-place. Here a 
stream of fresh water, gushing from be- 
neath, formed the outlet of the canal strew 
which turned the great wheel in the brew- 
ery of Xohn Cobbold, Esq. . 

The eels from the river, especially the 
young ones, used to be incessantly play1i||r 
about this outlet, striving either to get up 
into the fresh water, or else feeding up^a 
the animalculse whiqh came from the cansilt 
and tried to get back again out of the salt 
water. "^ 

The old man lifted up some small sand« 
dabs for the children, all alive and kicking, 
and gave them to them, with which thej 
soon bounded up the Cliff steps, and ran 
joyously to a lady, who, with two gentle- 
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mn^ eat sketching under the lime-trees 

fiich then fronted the small dwelling-hoose 
adjoining the more lofty buildings of the 
lirewery. 

The lady was Mrs. Cobbold, and the two 
gentlemen were her friends, and both emi- 
nent artists in their day. One had already 
in*eatly distinguished himself as a portrait- 
painter, and vied with Sir Joshua Reynolds 
m his own particular school of painting ; 
ibis was Gardiner, a distant relative of the 
tady. He was a singular old gentleman, in 
every way jr talentwl original; his family 
groups, in half crayon, half water-color, 
gained general admiration, and to this day 
Ihey stand the test of years, never losing 
their peculiar freshness, and remain as 
ipirited as on the first day they were paint- 
«i. The other was indeed but a boy, — a 
fine, intelligent lad, with handsome, open 
countenance, beaming with all the ardor of 
a young aspirant for fame ; this was John 
Constable, who was then sketching the 
town of Ipswich from the CMff, and brush- 
ing in the tints of the setting sun, and re- 
ceiving those early praises from the lips of 
that benevolent and talented lady, which 
became a stimulus to his exertions before 
he was raised to the eminence of a firstrate 
landscape-painter. 

Gardiner delighted in the buoyant groiip 
of children, who, With their flapping ^h, 
came bounding up the Cliff. '* Look here ! 
look here! see what old Robin has given 
to." • 

The artistes eyes dilated with glee as he 
quickly noted down their jocund faces and 
merry antics for some future- painting. If 
he had experienced pleasure in the eharac- 
ters of Jam^s, Thomas, George, Elizabeth, 
Ann, and Mary, what a fine master-figure 
was now added to the group in the person 
of old Robin, the fisherman, who, with his 
basket of mackerel and soles, stood behitid 
the children in front of the happy party ! 

Gardiner's picture of the ''Fisherman's 
Family'' was taken from this group, and it 
was one which, in his mature years, gained 
him much celebrity. 

" Well, Robin, what fish have you got ?v 
said the lady, '* and how do the witches 
treat you ?" 

*' As to the first, madam, here are mack- 
erel and soles ; as to the latter, they treat 
me scurvily." 

"What's that 1 what's that 1" said Gar- 
^iner, ''what's all that about the witches?'' 

Old Colson looked at him a minute, and 
partly believed he was a brother sufierer, 
for Gardiner never was what the world has 
since denominated a dandy, he was never 
even a beau, he was careless in his dress, 
and very abrupt in his address ; extremely 
elever and extremely eccentric. 



" Why this it is,'V8aid the old fisherman, 
'* if the foul fieud treats you as ho does ttie» 
he makes us both such hideous objects that 
nobody can bear to look at us." 

There was no little color in the artist's 
face at this moment, he had met With a 
light and shade, an odd mixture upon his 
palette not easily defined, and he looked 
himself rather vacatit upon the fisherman. 

*' I see how it is,'' said Robin i " they 
have been at work upon you and have put 
your robes out of order, but give them a 
blast of this ram^ horn and you will sooa 
get rid of them." 

Here the old man presented a ram's horn 
to the astonished artist. 

*' What does the man mean, Mrs. Cob- 
bold ? what does the man mean 1" 

This was rather a delicate point to an- 
swer ; but the little shrewd Mary, who 
perfectly well knew what the old roan 
meant, said at once with the most perfect 
innocence — 

" Oh, Mr. Gardiner ! Robin means that 
you look so dirty and shabby that you must 
be bewitched." 

At this moment a servant brought a note 
to the lady, which, on opening, she read as 
follows: 

** My dear Madam, 

*' You mentioned to me some time 
since that you wanted a good strong girl, 
who could assist in the double capacity of a 
laundress and a nursery-maid ; the bearer 
of this is Margaret Catchpole,whom I have 
know from her infancy. My cook tells me 
she is very quick at learning, and very 
handy at any work that may be required of 
her ; she also states herself to be very fond 
of children. She lived servant-of-all-work 
at the Priory Farm, ahd has since kept her 
uncle's bouse, where she had the care of 
seven young children. Mr. Notcutt, who 
knew her when she lived at service at 
Bealings, speaks highly of her character. 
I think you will find her a very useful ser- 
vant, and if you have not engaged one, I 
really think you will be satisfied with this 
young woman. Wishing that such may be 
the case, believe me to remain, my dear tnad- 
am, yours faithfully, 

*' George Stebbin©. ' 
" Orwell Place. 

<* May 95th, 1793." 

As Mrs. CobboM opened the note the 
artists retired, and she told the footman to 
send the young woman round to the front of 
the house and she would speak to her there. 
She then kindly addressed the old fisher- 
man^— ' 

''I wish, Robin, I could find a ebara 
which would drive all these fiends aWay 
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£rom you &t once, that yoa might become a 
l>eliever in a more blessed agency than in 
siich unhappy beings." 

"Ah! bless you, lady! bless you! If 
your wish could but be gratified, I should 
soon be at liberty ; but it will never be so, 
they have taken up their abode with me, 
and as long as they can torment me, they 
will. I knew last night that there would 
be a storm, and, sure enough, there was one, 
but my old bark rode it out, though many a 
tighter craft went to the bottom. My foes, 
though they love to punish my flesh, will 
not let me perish." 

" This is but a vain hope, Robin, which 
will one day deceive you; you trust too 
much to your crazy bark, and ta a no less 
crazy imagination, and, when too late, you 
will own your self-delusion." 

His benefactress could not succeed in 
arguing him out of his belief, and had just 
told him to leave the fish at the back-door, 
as Margaret made her appearance before 
her future mistress. 

She started back when she beheld Robin, 
and again thought that some evil genius had 
determined to oppose her wherever she 
went. 

" Ah ! is that you, Peggy ? It's many a 
long day sincp IVe seen you. Have the 
fiends played you any more tricks ?" 

Margaret made her courtesy to the lady, 
but dared not reply to the salutation of the 
old fisherman, lest he should betray the 
secret of her heart. She was evidently 
confused. 

" You need not be so proud either, young 
woman, as to forget a friend, but you are 
like the rest of the world ; ' Those whom 
we first serve are the first to forget us.' 
Now, to my mind, you're a fit match for 
Will Laud, and he's about as ungracious a 
chap as any I know." 

The tear started into Margaret's eye, and 
she could not utter a word. In the accents 
of kindness, however, the lady addressed 
the trembling girl — 

" You must not mind all the wanderings 
of old Robin, you will be better acquainted 
with him hereafter." 

" And so will you, ma'am, with her be- 
fore long. The foul fiend has long dwelt 
with her and hers, and you'll soon find that 
out. I've known her almost as long as I've 
known you, ma'am ; and if she's a-coming 
to your service, why, all I can say is, there 
will be pretty pranks a-going on in your 
houjBe." ^ 

Here the poor girl could refrain no longer 
from tears ; she sobbed as if her heart would 
break, and the scene more than commonly 
interested the benevolent lady. 

" What has Robin known of you, young 
woman, that he should speak so harshly 



against you? How have you offended 
himr 

"I never offended him, ma'am; never 
that I know of! He was very kind to me» 
and once, ma'am— once — " and here Marga- 
ret paused, and could not finish her sentence. 

Robin now quickly saw he was mistaken, 
and going close up to the girl, he said — 

" I ask your pardon, Peggy ! I thought 
you were proud — I see how it is ! I see how 
it is 1-^-Forgive me! forgive me, ma'am! 
She's a good girl, ay, she's a clever girl ! 
I thought she was a bit proud, so the fiend 
made me bark at her, that's all ;" and ma- 
kins his bow, he went with his basket of fish 
to th% back-door. 

The lady evidently saw there was a 
mystery ; but well knowing the sudden 
changes of the bewildered mind of the fish- 
erman, although she always found a shadow 
of truth about all his ravings, she placed no 
faith in any of his prognostications. She 
did not again question Margaret upon that 
subject, but spoke to her about her duties. 
She found her fully sensible of what she 
might have to do, and quite ready to under- 
take the place. She agreed to give her, 
progressively, improving wages, and tdd 
her that as Mr. Stebbing had given her a 
recommendation, she should try her. Mrs. 
Cobbold desired her to come on the morrow, 
and wished her good evening. 

The next day saw Margaret an inmate of 
that family, where her name will never be 
forgotten ; where she spent so naany days of 
real, uninterrupted happiness ; where she 
became respected by her mistress and fami- 
ly, and was a very great favorite with all 
her fellow-servants. Margaret came to her 
new place with a good character; with 
youth, health, hope, and a willing mind foe 
work. By the advice of the doctor's old 
servant she came (by means of John Barry's 
generous gift) with every article clean, new, 
and decent, and had the sum of six pounds 
left for a nest-egg. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE NSW PLACE. 

There is no class of persons in socie^ 
so much neglected as domestic servants ; 
none who are placed in more responsible 
stations; to whom more confidence is 
given, and from whom more is expected : 
yet there are none who are less instructed, 
except in the duties of their stations ; and 
even these they have to learn as they can. 
The law visits no one with severer penal- 
ties for any dereliction of duty; and the 
world makes fewer allowances for their 
fiaiults than for those of any other class. 
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The excellent lady in whose service 
Margaret was placed was one who felt this 
truth, and took every opportunity she could 
to improve the minds of all who came under 
lier roof. She was one of the most en- 
lightened of her sex, with a mind cultivated 
to the highest degree, and acquainted from 
her infancy with many of the leading persons 
of the day, in art, literature, and science. 
'And she was not less domestic than en- 
lig^htened. The writer of these pages knew 
her well, and loved her dearly. He ad- 
mired her with deep and reverential love. 
He was not able, indeed, to appreciate the 
fill extent of her benevolent character, till 
years had snatched her away, and left him 
*' never to look upon her like again." This 
lie can truly say, that in the course of 
tventy years' acquaintance he never knew 
▼hat it was to have a dull moment in her 
company. Lest any may think this is say- 
ing too much, let some of those who now 
oscupy public stations of importance, and 
stme of whom were her domestic servants, 
siy, how much they were indebted to her 
iistructions. Let some, even of a higher 
aid more independent class, who have sinc^ 
attained the pinnacle of their professions, 
ttll how much they were indebted to the 
first encouraging advice of her, who saw 
aad prized their talents, and rejoiced in 
tleir development. She was a most kind 
benefactress to all who needed her advice 
o? assistance, and to none was she a greater 
feiend, and by none was she more deeply 
loired, than by the poor girl whom she took 
into her service, as a sort of general help in 
the humblest station in her family. 

In the family at the Cliff there was not a 
angle individual in whom the mistress did 
Hot feel a deep interest. None were beneath 
her notice ; none came near her whom she 
did not strive to improve. Though shd 
commanded the hearts of many distinguish- 
ed persons in the drawing-room, she com- 
manded the affections of her family, and of 
every servant under her roof; Poor Mar- 
garet appeared to her an object of peculiar 
interest. Ignorant as she found her in let- 
ters, and in many things relating to her sit- 
uation, there was in her a capacity, which 
this lady discovered, to require nothing but 
instruction to perfect it. Readily did she 
comprehend when the kindness of her mis- 
tress was shown in condescending to teach 
her, and rapid was the progress she made 
in every thing explained to her. 

Margaret had a difficult situation to fulfil 
even in the household arrangements of this 
excellent lady ; for she was under-nurse- 
maid in the morning, and under-cook in the 
evening ; two very different stations, but 
both of which she discharged with fidelity, 
and at length rose in that family to fill the 



head place in both stations at different pe- 
riods. > ' ' 

Her mistress had married a gentleman 
who had fourteen children living at the 
time, and she had every prospect of seeing 
the number increase. It required a woman 
of energy to direct the household affairs of 
such a numerous family, as well as a wo- 
man of method and management in the nur- 
sery. Well did Margaret second the work 
which the head-nurse had in hand. No 
one could be more indefatigaUe in her duties 
— none more constantly emj^loyed. 

It was Margaret'^ especial province to 
walk out with the children, to eaurry the 
young ones, and to lead now and then an 
elder one. A retired and pleasant walk it 
was at the back of the Cliff to Sawyer's 
Farm, either along the river's side to the 
Grove, or Hog Island, or through the farm- 
yard, up the sandy hill, from the top of 
which Ipswich and its environs were so 
conspicuous. In all the innocent enjoy- 
ments of children Margaret took particular 
delight. She would make chains of dande- 
lions, whistles of cats*tails ; collect lords 
and ladies ; string ladies-hair ; make whips 
of rushes for the boys, and cradles for dolls 
for the girls. Her eyes were ever watch- 
ful, her hands ever useful. The children 
loved heT, and bounded to her with 
pleasure, whenever the order was given for 
a walk. She was equally dauntless in their 
defence, whether it was against a dog, or 
the geese, or the cattle of the field, or the 
gipsy, or the drunken sailor. 

During this service an occurrence took 
place of a singularly providential nature, 
which showed the sagacity of this poor 
girl, and her presence of mind in so striking 
a light, that it is well worthy to be here re- 
corded. The children were all going for a 
walk, and Master George and Master Fred- 
eric were listening at a rat's hole, under the 
foundation of a building, where the work- 
men were making some alterations, and had 
taken away a great deal of the soil, upon 
one side of t^e brickwork. As Margaret 
came up with some half-dozen of the young 
fry, the boys exultinffly called to her to 
come and hear the old rat gnawing some- 
thing in the hole. 

Margaret approached, and \^ith that nat- 
ural quickness of perception with which she 
was so gifted, saw danger in the situation of 
the children. Listening one moment at the 
hole, she was convinced that the creaking 
sound she heard did not proceed from a rat. 
In another instant she seized the children 
by their arms, and exclaimed, with a ter- 
ror that communicated itself to them all, 
'* Come away ! come away ! that wall is set- 
tling!" Scarcely had she run with the 
children half-a-dozen yards from the i^t, 
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when down came the wall in a mass of rain 
that must have buried them all' beneath it but 
for the providential sagacity of this young 
girl. To this day the circttmstaBce is re- 
membered by the parties interested in it, 
and is looked upon as the interposition of 
their good angel, in making use of this hum- 
ble instrument for the preservation of their 
lives. 

Margaret, by this time, could both read 
and write ; for the lady, who superintended 
the whole management of the nursery, had 
her Tegular school-hours in the morning, 
devoted to the minutis of progressive im- 
provement. It was at one of these morn- 
ing lessons tiUit she discovered Margaret's 
abilities. Hearing the children their les- 
sons in history, and examining them in the 
chronology of the kings of England, she 
was surpirised to hear Margaret prompting 
Miss Sophia, in a whisper, when the child 
was at a loss for the right date. And when 
she came to question Margaret, she found 
that this poor girl had been, though un- 
known to her, her most attentive scholar. 
This induced her to take pains with her, 
and to let her be a participator in all the 
lAost useful branches of a nursery educa- 
tion. She was taught to read and write, 
and understand the Bible history and the 
Gospel scheme of redemption ; in all which 
studies she became as well informed, as any 
of the children. Soon after this, she rose 
to be the head nursemaid. 

As the winter came on, the walks be- 
came more circumscribed ; and though she 
occasionally saw the old fisherman, with 
his basket of soles and plaice, yet from 
him she could gather no tidings of her 
lover, good or h^. To hear nothing may 
be better than to hear bad tidings ; but 
some may even think that bad. news is bet- 
ter than none at all. The certain know- 
ledge of any catastrophe, if It has taken 
place, at ever so great a distance, is always 
more satisfactory and consoling than years 
of agonizing suspense. 

Perhaps some such idjeas might have 
passed in Margaret's mind; but she had 
been so accustomed to hear nothing that 
was good of her lover, that sh^ began to 
construe the long interregnum of his non- 
appearance into the hope of some perma- 
nent amendment. 

The Orwell, at the period of our narrt^ 
tive, and during the winter season, was far 
mous for its wUd-fowl. At some particular 
times, when the decoy-ponds around were 
frozen over, the birds used to come into the 
channel of the river in prodigious flights, 
covering hundreds of acres of water with 
their varieties of plumage. Millions of 
black coot used to darken the waves, while 
the duck and the mallard, the diver, the 



pin-tail » the bar-goo9e, and even the wil^ 
swan, used to be seen in such numbers, as 
in the present day would seem to be incred- 
ible. Those, however, who can remember 
this river only fifty years ago, will fuUjr 
corroborate this account. Some live in 
Ipswich, at this day, who can well remem- 
ber the time in which they have made 
dreadful havoc among the fea^thered tribes 
of the river. Now and then a solitary flight 
may here and thero be seen visiting the 
river in the evening, and departing wim thp 
dawn. Since the port of Ipswich has S9 
rapidly increased its shipping, the traffic (if 
winter, as well as summer, has been s> 
constant, that the birds have sought somi 
quieter feediUg-ground than the ooze of th« 
OrweU. 

It was at the time when these bird^ wer^ 
most frequent, that the young fowlers or 
the port used to have extraordinary tale» 
to tell of the numbers they had killed, ani 
the escapes and adventi^res they had met 
with in the pursuit. One of Mr. Cobbold's 
younger sons had a great penchant for this 
sport, tod, though quite a lad, would vei> 
ture upon the most hardy enterprises wit* 
the weatherbeaten sailors, who had bee) 
long accustomed to the river. He was a 
good shot, too, for a boy, and would bring^ 
home many a duck and mallard as the fruits 
of his own excursions. 

It was about four o'clock, one winter 
evening, when this young gentleman ww 
seen dei^cending the steps of the Cliff, wi;h 
his oars over his shoulder, and his gun in 
his hand. He looked at the cloudy &\qf, 
and thought he should have good sport upcn 
tho river before; the morning. His sisterly 
Harriet and Sophia, saw him stealing dow^ 
the Cliff, and he requested of them not 
to take any notice of his absence, I{er 
unlocked his boat, and shoved off into tho 
channel alone, rejoicing in the thought of 
the " spolia opima'\ he should expose next 
morning at the breakfast-table. 

At tea-time all the numerous part/ seated 
themselves round the table, before piles of 
hot toast and bread and butter; and tho 
venerated father came from his owa private 
room to take his seat with his affectionate 
wife and children. He cast his eye upon 
the party, and looked round the room, evi- 
denUy missing one of his children.— 
"Where's William T' he inquired. The 
sisters, Harriet and Sophia, began to titter. 
♦* Where's William ?" again asked the anx- 
ious parent ; and the lady, who had been 
reading some new book, which had absorbed 
her attention, had not until then missed the 
boy. 

Mr. Parkinson, the confidential clerk, a 
distant relative, replied, " Master Williaoi 
has gone out in his boat to shoot wild-fowL'^ 
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^ *^ What ! on such a night as this ? How 
long since 1" 

" Two hours or more, sir." 
The worthy parent rose from his seat, 
summoned the clerk to follow him immedi^ 
ately, and, with a fearful expression of 
countenance, which communicated terror to 
the whole party, he said, " Depend upon it, 
the child is lost !" 

It was a night on which no reasonahle 
man would have suffered even the stoutest 
and strongest sailor to go down the river 
for such a purpose. The tide was running 
out fast, and the ice was floating down in 
great masses, enough to stave a stout boat. 
A piercing sleet, the forerunner of a snow- 
storm, drifted along with the wind. Alto- 
gether, it was as dismal as darkness and 
the foreboding anxiety of a fond parent's 
heart could make it. Yet Master William, 
a mere stripling, was upon the waters, in a 
boat which required at least two stout men 
to manage her, and at the mercy of the 
storm. E^d not his father by mere chance 
missed him> and made inquiries about him, 
he would not have been heard of till the 
next morning, and then they would have 
spoken of his death. As it was, the sequel 
wi]l show how nearly that event came to 
pass. 

Thebrewhousemen were summoned, two 
stout fellows, who were put into the small 
boat, and it then came out that Master 
William had taken the oars belonging to 
the little boat, to manage a great, heavy 
craf^, that was large enough to hold a dozen 
men. 

Mr. Cobbold and his clerk went alon^ the 
shore, while the two men in the skiff, with 
great oars, shoved alonff the edge of the 
channel. Occasionally uie parties commu- 
nicated by voice, when the lull of the waves 
and jyinds permitted them to do so ; but no 
tidings of the lost boy could be obtained. 

What agony did that truly good father 
endure, yet how mild was his censure of 
those who ought to have prevented such a 
lad incurring such danger ! 

In the midst of these anxieties, there 
was one who shared them with as much 
earnestness as if she had been the mother 
^ of the child ; and this was Margaret Catch- 
pole. No weather, no winds, no commands 
of her master's, could overrule that ^eter- 
xnined activity of mind which this girl pos- 
eesised, to lend a helping hand in time of 
danger. She had thrown her cloak over 
)ier head, and followed her master with the 
hope that she might be of some service. 

The party on the shore could no longer 
heiur even the voices of those who were in 
^e boat, as the channel took them round 
ih0 bed of ooze to the opposite shorel Still 
did they pursue their course, calling aloud, 
U 



and stopping to listen for some faint sound 
in reply. Nothing answered t|;ieir anxious 
call, but the cold moaning of the wintry 
wind. They stretched their eyes in vain ; 
they could see nothing : and they had walk- 
ed miles along the shore, passing by the 
Grove, Hog Island, and the Long Reach,, 
until they came to Downham Reach. No 
soul had they met, nor had ahy sound, save 
the whistling of the curlew and the winds, 
greeted' their ears. The anxious father, 
down whose cheeks tears began to steal and 
to stiffen with the frost, gave his dear son 
up for lost. He had lived so long bv the 
river, and knew so well its dangers, that it 
seemed to him an impossibility he should be 
saved; and be turned round just by the 
opening to the Priorjr Farm, and said to his 
clerk, "We must give it up;" when Mar- 
garet said, " Oh, no, sir, not yet ; pray do 
not give it up yet ! Let us go on farther ! 
Do not go home yet." 

Thus urged, her mastei: turned ag^in to 
pursue the search, and she followed in his 
path. 

About a hundred yards onward, under the 
shade of the wood, they met a man. 

" Who goes there r* was the question of 
the anxious father. 

" What's that to you 1" was the rough, 
uncourteous reply, strangely grating to the 
father's heart at such a moment. 

In those rough sounds Margaret recog- 
nised Will Laud's voice. She sprang for- 
ward, exclaiming, to the no small astonish- 
ment of her master, " Oh, William ! Mr. 
Cobboid has lost»his son ! Do lend a hand 
to find him." , 

It is heedless to dwell upon the mutual 
surprise of both parties at such a rencontre. 
Laud was equally astonished at Margaret^s 
presence at such a time, and Margaret her- 
self felt an indescribable hope that her 
lover might render some effectual ser- 
vice. 

" I beg pardon, sir," said Laud, " but I 
did not know you I" 

"My son went down the river in a boat 
some three or four hours since, and I fear 
he is lost," said Mr. Cobbold. 

" I came up the river as far as I could, 
and have, seen no boat. The floats of ice 
were so troublesome, that I resolved to 
come aishorei and walk to Ipswich. Had 
there been a boat between Harwich and 
the Nacton shore, I must have seen it. 
I landed close by Cowhall, and I know 
there was no boat on the river, at lea^t so 
far." 

, At that moment they thought they heatd 
some one call. They listened, and plainly 
heard the men hallooing from the boat. 

" Ahoy ! ahoy !" called out WiU Laud. 

They then listened «.^Vsl^ «kA x^^^^^g^s&j^ilc^ 
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the Toice of Richard Lee, one of the brew- 
ing-men, who called out, — 

*^We hayb found the boat, but no one in 
her." 

"Ay, sir," said Will Laud, "then the 
young gentleman has got ashore !" 

" I fear not !" said the father ; " I fear he 
is lost !" 

Laud feared the same, when he heard 
that the young lad had taken no mud- 
splashers with him : " But," he added, " if 
the youth knew the river, he would get out 
of his boat, and walk by the edge of the 
channel till he came to this hardware, and 
then he might get ashore." - 

" What is that dark spot yonder, by the 
edge of the water ?" said Margaret, as she 
stooped down to let her eye glance along the 
dark level line of the mud. 

" It is only one of the buoys," said the 
father, " such as they moor the ships to in 
the reach." 

" There is no buoy in that part of the 
river," said Will. " Margaret sees some- 
thing, and so do I now. I don't know what 
it is, but I soon will though." 

And without* more ado, he stepped on to 
the mud and was soon upon all -fours, creep* 
ing along, and dragging his body over the 
softest places of the ooze, where he must 
have sunk into the mud up to his waist, if 
he had kept an erect posture. As he ad- 
vanced, he evidently saw something lying 
qlose to the water's edge, and, after great 
toil, he came up to it. True enough, he 
found it to be the stiff body of the poor 
youth they had been in search of. Lifting 
himself up, he called aloud* " Ahoy ! ahoy ? 
Margaret, you are right;" words of such 
joy as were never forgotten in after years 
ly any of that party. 

Laud lost no time in hoisting the poor 
boy on his back, and, tying his stiff hands 
round his own neck, with his handkerchief, 
he crept upon the mud again towards that 
shore where stood those anxious friends 
awaiting his approach. The boy was, to 
all appearance, stiff and lifeless. The hair 
of his head was one matted mass of ice and 
mud ; his limbs were stiff and frozen ; one 
leg seemed like a log of hard wood, the 
other they could bend a little. He had 
been up to his neck in the mud, and had 
evidently been overcome with the exertion 
of extricating himself. His clothes were 
drawn off his back, and had been used as 
mud-splashers, until exhausted nature could 
make no further effort, and he had sunk, 
unconscious, upon the ooze. Death seemed 
to have done his work. 

The only plan now was to get him home 
as soon as they could. Laud soon con- 
structed a carriage for him, of a hurdle, 
apon which he laid his own jacket, the 
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father's great-coat, and over him he threw 
Margaret's cloak. Each of the four persons 
taking a comer of the hurdle upon their 
shoulders, they made their way, as fast as 
possible, along the shore. In this way 
they proceeded at a good round pace, until 
they reached the Grove-side, where they 
met the other servants, coming in company 
with the two brewhouse-men, with blankets 
and brandy, in case Master William should 
be found. Their arrival was very op- 
portune, as it enabled the exhausted party 
to transfer their burden to the new-comers. 
Mr. Cobbold expressed his gratitude to 
Laud, and asked him to come on to the 
Cliff, and rest himself that night, and 
he would endeavor to repay him in the 
morning. 

" I thank you, sir," said Laud ; " I was 
coming to see Margaret, and if you would 
only grant me a word or two with her, it is 
all the favor I ask." 

" As many as you please, my man ; bat 
it would be better for her and you, too, to 
be at the kitchen-fire such a night as this, 
than to be talking upon the banks of the Or- 
well." ^ 

Laud seemed to hesitate ; at last he said, 
" Well, sir, I will come." 

Soon afterwards the thoughtful Margaret 
said to Mr. Cobbold, " Had I not better 
run forward, sir, and prepare the slipper- 
bath and get the fire lit in the bedroom, and 
have warm blankets ready, and send off for 
Doctor Stebbing ? Perhaps life may only 
be suspended." 

" Right, Margaret, right," was her mas- 
ter's reply ; " run, my girl, run. It will be , 
good for you, too. We shall soon follow 
you." 

On went the damsel, and soon passed the 
men carrying their young master, and was 
the first who brought the joyful tidings that 
Master William was found. In all her 
plans, however, she was anticipated by her 
ever-thoughtful mistress. The amber room 
was prepared, as being the quietest in the 
house. The bath* the hot water, the salt to 
rub his benumbed limbs, were all ready ; 
for it was concluded that if he was found, 
he would be in such a state of paralyzation, 
from the effects of the weather, as would 
make it a work of time to recover him. 
The boy was sent off immediately for Mr. 
Stebbing. The whole family were in a 
state of hushed and whispering anxiety. 
The two sisters, especially, who had seen 
their brother depart, and had not spoken a 
word about it, were deeply bewailing their 
own faults. In short, aU was anxiety, all 
was expectation, almost breathless sus- 
pense. JVIargaret's description to her mis- 
tress was clear, simple, and concise. Her 
meeting with a sailor, whom she knew when 
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she lived at Priory Farm, and his acquaint- 
ance with all the huoys on the river, all 
seemed natural and providential. She gave 
orders immediately for a hed to be prepared 
in the coachman's room for the sailor, to 
^hose exertions they were so indebted 
for the restoration of the child, dead or 
alive, to its affectionate parents. 

Voices were soon heard coming up the 
road from the shrubbery, and the first who 
entered the house was the father, support- 
ing the head, while the others raised the 
body of the poor boy. Every exertion was 
now used, but for some time no symptoms 
of life could be observed in him. The 
doctor arrived, and he perfectly approved 
of the steps which had been taken. He 
opened a vein, from which the smallest drop 
of blood exuded. This he counted a good 
sjrmptom. He then ordered a bath, at first 
merely tepid, and, by degrees, made warmer. 
The blood began to flow a little faster from 
the arm, and the doctor felt increased hope 
that the vital functions were not extinct. 
With joy he noticed the beginning of a 
gentle pulsation of the heart, and a few 
minutes afterwards of the wrist, and pointed 
out these favorable symptoms to the anxious 
parents. A little brandy was now forced 
into the throat. The lips, which had hith- 
erto been livid as death, began to show a 
slight change. At length, in the midst of 
anxious exertions, the chest began to heave, 
and the lungs to obtain a little play ; a 
sort of bubbling sound became audible from 
the throat, and, shortly afterwards, a moan ; 
and then the eyelids half unclosed, though 
with no consciousness of sight. Convulsive 
shudders began to creep over the frame — 
an indication that a warmer bath would be 
judicious. This was soon effected. As the 
warmth circulated through the veins, the 
hands began to move, the eyes to open 
wider, and to wander wildly over the space 
between them. At length they seemed to 
rest upon the face of Margaret, who stood 
at the foot of the bath, and down whose 
cheeks tears of hope literally chased each 
other. A faint smile was seen to play upon 
his lips, which told that recognition was 
returning. He was then removed from the 
warm bath to his warm bed. 

An hour afterwards, and their unwearied 
exertions were rewarded with hearing Mas- 
ter William pronounce the name of " Mar- 
garet. " Though so weak that he could not 
lift his hand, yet his tongue whispered her 
name, as if he felt she had been his pre- 
server. 

, He shortly afterwards interchanged smiles 
with the doctor, and his sisters, and present- 
ly afterwards, with his father's hand clasped 
in his, he fell asleep. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

, BRIGHT HOPES. 

It is not surprising that Laud, as he stood 
by the kitchen-fire, and scraped off the mudy 
a mixture of clay, weeds, and samphire, 
which were clotted upon his coarse trousers, 
should be considered by the tenants of that 
part of the house as a person worthy of all 
admiration. He had signalized himself in 
more than one pair of eyes.^ The master of 
the family and the head clerk had beheld 
his prowess, and had spoken most highly of 
him. They had given orders that whatever 
he required should be furnished for him. 
No wonder, then, that in Tom's, John's, or 
Sally's eyes, he should shine with such 
increased lustre. In Margaret's he was 
beheld with those feelings of love, and hope, 
and joy, which anticipated rapid improve- 
ment after long drawbacks, and she saw the 
object of her attachment at the most happy 
and propitious moment of her existence. 
The joy of that evening was unalloyed. 
Master William was recovering. The 
grateful father made Will and all his ser- 
vants enjoy a hearty supper together, before 
they retired to rest, and took care the social 
glass was not wanting, to make them as 
comfortable as possible. 

The whole establishment sat around the 
well-spread table before a cheerfully blazing 
fire, and were descanting upon the dangers 
of the night and the perils which Mr. Wil- 
liam must have encountered. At this mo- 
ment the doctor entered. 

His curiosity had been excited by the 
account he had heard of Will Laud. He 
easily distinguished that dark swarthy being, 
with his blue jacket, changed, by the drying 
of tbe mud upon it, to a kind of dun or fawn- 
color. His black hair hung down over his 
shaggy brow with his long man-of-war pig- 
tail ; and his whiskers, scarcely distinguish- 
able from his black beard, fulfilled the idea 
of the weatherbeatcn sailor which the 
doctor had previously entertained. He was 
fully satisfied in his own mind with what he 
saw. He came, he said, to report to Laud 
the state of his patient ; and after asking 
him a few questions, and making some re- 
marks upon his bravery, he wished them all 
a good night, and returned to the parlor, to 
encounter the entertaining queries of the 
intelligent family at the Cliff. 

His report brought them another visitor, 
the door again opened, and their mistress 
stood before her servants. They all rose 
as she entered, and Laud above the rest ; 
but whether from the strangeness of his 
situation, or from the belief that the lady 
was about to speak to him, the moment 
that his eye met that intelleetual and pene- 
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tnUing glance of incuairy, it became fixed 
upon the ground. The yoice of thaDks 
leached him, as weU as the words of praise. 
If they did not gratify Aim, they did at least 
the heart of the poor girl who stood close 
tiy him. She looked in her mistresses face, 
and in her heart blesaed her for her kind- 
ness. 

** Can we be of any serrice to yon, young 
Daan V said the lady. '* We are anxious 
to prove ourselves grateful to yon : and in 
any way that you may claim oar future 
eeryice, you will find us ready to repay you. 
As an immediate help, Mt. Cobbold sends 
yon this guinea, an earnest of some future 
recompense.'' 

" Thank yon, ma'am ! Let Margaret 
have the guinea, and the thanks, too ; for 
she first discorered the young gentleman." 

This was spoken by Laud without looking 
at the lady, or once lifting up his eyes. 
Was it timidity, or was it shame ? Perhaps 
Laud had never been interrogated in the 
presence of a lady before that time. 

He was truly relieved when Mrs. Cobbold 
hoping, as she said, that he had been well 
taken care of, and again thanking him for 
his assistance, wished him a good night's 
rest, and took her departure. 

The opinion of the parlor was not so 
favorable to Laud as that of the kitchen, as 
the character of the bold smuggler was esti- 
^ted very differently in each place. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cobbold, however, were not aware 
that Laud was in the British navy, having 
heen seized in his boat, by a pressgang, and 
bound to serve his majesty three years on 
board the Briton man-of-war, then cruising 
off the coast of Holland. 

Such was the want of British seamen 
just at this period of the breaking-out of the 
long war, that many smugglers received not 
;Only their pardon^ but good pay for joining 
the navy ; and even those taken by the 
pressgang were only punished, if it may be 
so termed, by a three years' well-paid service. 
Laud had been thus taken, find had been so 
wqU received on board, that his captain, 
on the night in question, had granted him 
permission to come up to Ipswich. He 
had offered him a crew, but Laud said he 
knew the river, and would rather go alone, 
if the captain would only lend him one of 
the small boats and a pair of oars. He 
promised to be on board again the next day. 
The request was granted ; for the captain 
was pleased with Laud's confession of his 
object in undertaking to go alone — ^so, in 
«pite of wind and weather, ice and snow, be 
had rowed himself up the river Orwell as 
far as Kacton Creek. 

These facts Will had already commupi- 
emted to Margaret, who, rejoicing in his 
present honorable position, overlooked the; 



dangers of a three ytars* ssrvicfs Ji^ 4lh 
fence of his country. She felt more proiijt 
of his presence that night at the Cliff than 
she had ever before done since the day of his 
first entrance into her father's cottage. She 
did not indeed experience that thrilling 
warmth of devotion ^hich she once felt 
when he visited her on the shores of Down- 
ham Reach ; but love, through all its shocks, 
was much more firm and really hopeful than 
even at that enthusiastic period. 

Though Margaret became acquainted 
with the fact of Laud's admission into the 
British navy, and he spoke openly in tiie 
kitchen of his ship and her commander, yet 
these things were unknown in the parlor, 
where, as has ju^t been stated, his personal 
appearance and character stood at a heavy 
discount. In the kitchen he was a hero, in 
the parlor a desperado. 

The* doctor found Master William in a 
sound and apparently refreshing sleep ; and 
retired to a couch prepared for himself in 
an adjoining room, in case his services 
might be required in the night. The ser- 
vants soon after parted fur their respective 
dormitories, and Laud took leave of Mar- 
garet for the night. 

It is scarcely possible to believe that 
Margaret, afler all her fatigues and anx- 
ieties, should have refused to retire to her 
room. She actually begged permission to 
sit up all night with Master William. Vaiij 
were all attempts at persuasion. She said 
she knew that if she went to bed she could 
not sleep, and as she begged so hard to be 
permitted to sit up, the request was granted. 

Hope is a sweet comforter to an anxious 
heart, and presented a vision of future bliss 
to the wakeful spirit of the maid, which af- 
forded her occupation for the night, pre- 
senting to her the prospect of days to come, 
when Laud should obtain an honorable dis- 
charge from his country's service, where 
he was now numbered among the bold, the 
brave, and the free, and in which the same 
Providence which had preserved him to 
perform the good act of that night would, 
she hoped, stul preserve him for many more 
good deeds. In pleasant reflections the 
night passed away ; nor was there one in 
that family who did not join in the general 
thanksgiving to God for the signal preser- 
vation of the youth, who was wrapped in a 
profound and refreshing sleep, watched by 
the ever-constant and faithful Margaret. 
The tempest of the night had swept along; 
and was suci^eeded by a calm and glorious 
sun-rising, which shone upon the glittering 
fields of snow. The fir-trees were weighed 
down with the weight of the ice and snow 
lodged upon their branches, while the beams 
of the sun made the drops of the pendent 
icicles faU with a smart sound to the earth. 
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^fhe fsikor etm« dkivn from bit lielroom 
refreshed after a sound sleep ; mod, after be 
kad partaken of a hearty breakfiiat, be 
shook hands with all the seryants, and took 
a more tender leave of Margaret ; leaving 
hia best wishes for the young gentleman, 
he returned to his boat isome miles down 
the river, and thence, to his ship. 

He was gone before the Cliff party as- 
sembled at the breakfast-table, but he took 
with him the best [orayersof all, and most 
especially those of the girl of his heart, for 
his future safety and prosperity. 

Master William gradually recovered, and 
took warning from this narrow escape not 
to venture any more upon such dangerous 
excursions. Though fond of boating, he 
lost the zest for wild-fowl shooting, and left 
it for others to pursue who had not pur- 
efaased experience at so dear a price. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

^TSRCATSON >NP KXPLANATXpN. 

It was not long after these occurrences 
fkat Mr. CobboUl aod his family removed 
£tom the Cliff to a house in the town, a 
lu^e hm^y mansion,, formerly the prope^rty 
of C. Norton, Esq., on St. Margaret's 
. jGrreen, which he had purchased, and thither 
he and his family would have earlier re- 
moved but for some repairs \phich were not 
Gompieted until that time. It was a fine old 
mansion, fronting the town, with its en- 
Irance porch, and lofty windows, with nu- 
^lero^is attics; while its drawing, dining, 
and breakfast rooms, faced the beautiful 
grej9a fields which then aki^tjsd the town 
towards the hills upon the Woodbridge 
Road. 

Mrs. Cobbold took tfa,e first favorable op- 
portunity of questioning Margaret respect- 
1^ her attachment to Will Laud, of whose 
ftharacter she spoke. freely. Margaret spoke 
fr^rmly in his defence, while she acknow- 
ledged the truth of jnuch thi^t bad been ad- 
vanced against him, and as warmly ex- 
pres^d her conviction he would reform. 
Sincerely did the lady hoj^ that all her 
poor servant's favorable anticipations might 
he confirmed. 

Upon Margaret's spirits, however, this 
ppnversation, which was broken off suddenly 
«tiy,the entrance of one of the servants, pro- 
duced a depression which greatly affected 
sad afflicted her. Her mistress did not ap- 
pear in her eyes either so amiable, or so 
kind, or so just, or so considerate, as she 
had always previously done. She began to 
suspect that she was prejudiced even against 
h/&f on Laud's account, ^he fanc^ .b^irself 
not so much beloved by her as she used to 



be, and that she did not estinialf hfir sQi^n^ 
ces as highly as, by her manner, she qeeid 
formerly to show that nhe did^ Words 
which Margaret would never have thougJ^ 
any thing about at o^er times, when now 
spoken by Tier mistress, seemed to Import 
something unpleasant, as if her attachment 
was the reason of their being utt^ed. She 
was never admonished now but she thought 
it was because of her unfortunate acquaint- 
ance with Laud. Mrs. Cobbold did not re- 
vert, in the least degree, jto the past matters 
oi confidential conversation. Indeed, after 
her most devout aspirations had been made 
for her servant's future comfort, she did not 
think about the matter. But in Margaret^a 
eyes every little thing said or done seemed 
tu have a peculiar meaning* which her own 
warped mind attached to it. In fact, sh^ 
became an altered ))er90n — suspicious, dis- 
trustful, capricious, and, in many things, far 
less careful than she. ought to have been. 
And all this arose from that well-intentioned 
conversation, voluntarily begun on the part 
of her mistress, but which had created such 
% serious disappointment in Margaret's mind. 

A eircumstance arose about the time of 
the ren^oval of the family, which, though 
simple in itself, tended very greatly to in- 
flame that disqniet in Margaret's breast, 
which only wanted to be stirred up to burn 
most ^ercely. 

Many of the things had been removed to 
St. Margaret's Green. Part of the family 
had already led the Cliff, and were domes- ' 
ticated in the mansion. Several of the 
children, especially all the younger ones, 
had becoine familiarized with their far more 
extensive nursery; Margaret was with 
them. The foptnian had been sent, togeth- 
er with the gardener, as safeguards to the 
hppse ; and even the old coachman, though 
frequently engaged driving backwards and 
forwards from one house to the other, con- 
sidered himself, boluses and all, as settled at 
the town-house. 

The Cliff began to be deserted, and in 
another day the master and mistress would 
leave the house to those only who were to 
live in it. Mrs. Cobbold and one or two of 
the elder boys were still at the Cliff. The 
faithful olcl dog, Pompey, still kept his ken- 
nel, which stood at the entrance of the 
stable-yard. Mr. Cobbold had heen super- 
intending the unpacking of some valuable 
goods until a late hour ; and his lady, at the 
Cliff, wia3 anxiously awaiting his return. It 
was a clear, frosty night, and the snow was 
upon the ground ; but the gravel path had 
been well swept down to the shrubbeqr 
gaute. Pompey had been furiously barking 
for some time, .snd had distujrbed Mrs. Coo- 
bold, who w^ engaged with her book- 
some new puhiication of thaoi eventlultifl^. 
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The two elder boys sat by tbe fire. She 
said to them,— 

•*I wish, boys, you would go and see 
what Pompey is barking at." 

'* Oh ! it is nothing, I dare say, but some 
sailors on the shore." 

The young men, for so they might be 
called, had taken off their boots or shoes, 
and hsLd put on their slippers, and very nat- 
urally were little disposed to put them on 
again, and to moye from a nice, comfortable 
'fire, into the cold air of a frosty night. 

Mrs. Cobbold, finding, however, that she 
could not get on with her book fo^ the in- 
creasing rage of the dogj determined to go 
out herself. She was a person oi no mean 
courage, and not easily daunted. She 
thought, moreover, that, if she moved, her 
sons would leave their backgammon-board 
and follow her, amd, if not, that she might 
probably meet her husband. She put on 
her thick cloak, threw a shawl over her 
head, and sallied forth. As the door open- 
ed Pompey ceased his loud bark, but every 
now and then gave alow growl, and a short, 
suppressed bark, as if he was not quite sat- 
isfied) Mrs. Cobbold walked down the 
gravel path towards the gate, and, as she 
j^roceeded, she saw a man go across the 
path and enter the laurel shrubbery directly 
before her. She went back immediately to 
the parlor, and told the two young men what 
she had seen ; but, whether it was that they 
were too deeply engaged with their game, or 
that they were really afraid, they treated 
the matter very lightly, simply saying, that 
it was some sweetheart of the cottagers, 
or that she must have fancied she saw some 
one. At all events, they declined going 
out, and advised her not to think any thing 
more about it. 

This neithei^ satisfied the lady nor old 
Pompey, who began again to give tongue 
most furiously. Finding that she was una- 
ble to make them stir, the lady determined 
to investigate the matter herself; and, tell- 
ing the young men her intention, she again 
went out, and advanced to the very spot 
where she had seen the man enter the 
shrubbery. The traces on the snow con- 
vinced her the man was in the shrub- 
bery. In a firm and decided voice, she 
cried out, — 

*' Come out of that bush^-come out, I say ! 
I know you are there, I saw you enter ; and 
if you do not immediately come out I will 
order the dog to be let out upon you ! Come 
out ! You had better come out this moment. " 

The bushes began to move, the snow to 
fall from the leaves, and out rolled a heavy- 
looking man, dressed as a sailor, and appa- 
rently drunk ; he looked up at the lady with 
a villanous scowl, and staggered a step to- 
wards her 



" What do you do her^e ? Who are you T" 
she said, without moving. 

" My name's John Luff. I— (hiccup)— ^ 
— I do ho harm !" 

At the sound of his voice, Pompey be- 
came so furious, that he actually dragged 
his great kennel from its fixture, and as his 
chain would not break, it came lumbering 
along over the stones towards the spot. 

As the fellow heard this he began to stag- 
ger off, but at every step turn^ round to 
see if the lady followed him. 

This she did, keeping at the same difrp 
tance from him, and saying, " Be off with 
you ! be off!" She then saw him go out at 
the gate, and turn round the wall, to the 
shore. 

Farther than her own gate she did not 
think it prudent to go, but when she got so 
far, she was rejoiced to see her husband at 
a distance returning upon the marsh wall to 
the Cliff. 

Old Pompey had by this time come up to 
the gate with his kennel behind him, and ev- 
idently impatient to be let loose. 

She was engaged in the attempt to unloose 
the dog as her astonished husband came up 
to the gate ; he soon learned the cause of 
this appearance and immediately undid Pom- 
pey's collar ; the animal sprang over the 
gate and ran along the shore till he came to 
the cut where boats occasionally landed, 
and was closely followed by his master, who 
plainly saw a man puUing into the channel 
in a manner which convinced him he was 
no inexperienced hand at the oar. 

In the mean time an exaggerated report 
reached St. Margaret's Green that a sailor 
had been seen lurking about the premises at 
the Cliffy and that he had attacked their mis-^ 
tress. 

Of course, the tale lost nothing but truth 
by the telling ; and it was afiSrmed in the 
kitchen that it was Will Laud himself. 

Some told Margaret the fact; she felt 
greatly annoyed, and was much surprised 
that when Mrs. Cobbold came to the house 
the next day, she did not speak to her upon 
the subject. She resolved that if her mis- 
tress did not soon speak to her, she would 
broach the subject herself; but Mrs. Cob- 
bold put this question to her the next day : — 

" Margaret, do you know a man of the 
n^me of John Luff ?" 

" Yes, madam," she replied, " I do know' 
such a man, and I most heartily wish I had > 
never known him." « 

" I wish the same, Margaret," said her 
mistress, and then related her recent adven- 
ture. 

" He is the man," said Margaret, " who 
perverted all Will's naturally good talents 
and induced him to join his nefarious traf- 
fickers. He is a desperate villain and would 
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murder any 6n^ ! Did he threaten you with 
any violence % I am glad, indeed, that you 
escaped unhurt from the fangs of such a 
monster." 

" He did me no injury," answered the 
lady. 

Another long conyersation then followed 
between Mrs. Cohbold and Margaret, in 
which the latter complained bitterly of the 
change she fancied had taken place in her 
mistress's behayibr towards her. The lady, 
denied such change had taken place, and 
endeaYored to conyince her servant that 
the alteration was in her own disposition. 



CHAPTER XVni. 



THE RECONCILIATION. 



Whether it was that Margaret's fame 
had reached the village of Brandiston, or 
that Mrs. Leader repented most bitterly the 
loss of her assistance, or that her rents of 
the land and cottages began to be in arrear 
and to fall off, and she herself found that 
poverty crept in upon her, certain it was 
that something sufficiently powerful in its 
nature prompted her to speak kindly to 
Margaret, whom she accidentally met that 
very day as she was going across the Green 
towards Christ Church Park ; she had ar- 
rived at Ipswich with her husband, and was 
passing over the Green just as Margaret 
with the children, all wrapped up in cloaks 
and muffs, were going to see the skaters on 
the Round Pond in the Park. 

The meeting was much more cordial than 
could have been expected ; but Mrs. Leader 
was a changed woman. After the inter- 
change of mutual civilities, Margaret said 
that she should be home by four o'clock, 
and if her uncle and aunt would call, she 
knew that her mistress would have no ob- 
jection to their coming into the house. 
Mrs. Leader even shook hands with her, 
and promised to pay her a visit. 

What a wonderful change ! thought Mar- 
garet, as she hastened on with the little 
ones to overtake two or three of the impa- 
tient party, who were looking behind from 
the Park-gate. 

The Park at Ipswich is a beautiful place 
in summer : twice a-week were its gates 
thrown open by the liberal proprietor of the 
domain to the inhabitants of the town, who 
rambled along the shady chesnut walk to 
its utmost bound. Many were the happy 
walks that infancy, delighting in the sunny 
flowers of the mead, took in that lovely 
place ; knd many the more tender and ani- 
mating rambles which fond hearts and faith- 
ful lovers in the days of youth enjoyed. 
Parents and their children breaking away 



from the cares of business, delighted to 
stroll in holyday attire, and repose them- 
selves beneath the branches of those stately 
trees which everywhere adorned the Park. 
There they heard the first notes of the 
cuckoo ; there they watched the green and 
spotted woodpecker ; observed the busy 
rooks ; heard the nightingales, the thrushes, 
and the doves, SQd spoke of all the innocent 
pleasures of nature. 

The spotted fallow deer crossed their 
path in a long line of rapid flight, and assem- 
bled in a herd in the valley ; the pheasant 
and the partridge roamed about in pride and 
beauty ; while the hare and the rabbit, al- 
most familiarized to the sound of children's 
voices, lifted up their long ears, or stood up 
upon their hind legs to gaze upon them as 
they passed. 

Ill the winter the stragglers in the Park 
were comparatively few, excepting at that 
period when the pond was frozen over, and 
became the fashionable resort for company 
to view the skaters ; thither the young party 
whom Margaret liad the care of resorted, to 
see the dexterous movements of Counsellor 
Green, or some of his majesty's officers 
from the barracks. The company that day 
was numerous, and the scene such as would 
delight thousands, even were it in the gay 
metropolis ; it would have induced many of 
the fashionables to leave the warm, soft 
cushions by the fireside, and to wrap them- 
selves in furs, and to put on their snow- 
shoes, and to enjoy the healthy, though 
frosty air of Christmas. v. 

Many in the busy town of Ipswich left 
their labors and their cares for a few hours' 
recreation ; fair ladies ventured to lean upon 
a brother's or a lover's arm and try the dip- 
peiy ice ; sledges, too, were in requisition. 

Though the skating was good and all the 
young people enjoyed it, Margaret's thoughts 
were upon her uncle and aunt, and she was 
the first to remind her young people that the 
old Christ Church clock had struck four. 

Home they went, gratified and satisfied, 
talking of the frightful cracks and heavy 
falls, and well-contested races, which they 
had mightily enjoyed ; when they came into 
the house they gave a lively account of all 
they had seen. 

With Mrs. Cobbold's permission, Mr. and- 
Mrs. Leader were invited to take tea in the 
housekeeper's room, and Margaret was al- 
lowed to have a long talk with them. 

She found her uncle much more chatty 
than her aunt, for sorrow and coming pov- 
erty had cast their shadows before Mrs. 
Leader, and wonderfully softened the as- 
perity of her former purseproud disposi- 
tion ; she let her husband speak of all the 
family troubles, and did not once interrupt 
him. Margaret soon learned that all their 
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ph^perty was mortgaged, and for its full 
value. She learned that the children were 
barefoot, and neglected ; that it would re- 
qtiirs steady management indeed ever to 
bring them again into a prosperous or a 
comfortable state ; she feit for them all, 
and not only felt, but did all she could to 
ameliorate their condition. She offered 
advice, which was taken in good part by the 
now crestfallen aunt. 

A strange effect had that comfortable re- 
ception in the housekeeper's room upon the 
nerves and manners of Mrs. Leader ; she 
looked up to Margaret as if she was a per- 
son of considerable consequence in that 
^imily ; she asked Margaret if she might 
also see the children ; nothing could have 
given Margaret greater pleasure. 

All in the nursery were delighted to see 
a visitor ; and Mrs. Leader very soon dis- 
covered that where management, cleanli- 
ness, and strict attention are paid, there 
will grow up order, regularity, and comfort ; 
she stayed some minutes with the happy 
&mily. As she returned to the housekeep- 
er's room, she sighed when she said to Mar- 
garet — 

" I nOw wish I had never provoked you 
to leave us ! I did not like to own it, but, 
very soon after you were gone, I felt your 
loss ; I hope you will be able to come and 
, see us in the summer, and should you ever 
be tired of service, and wish for a home, 
you will iind us very altered in our manner 
to you, and more grateful for your ser- 
vices." 

Margaret could forgive all that her aunt 
had ever said or done to her; she felt so 
happy in having been reconciled to her, 
that she could not refrain from telling her 
so. She gave a portion of her v^rages for 
the schooling of the children, and thanked 
her uncle and aunt for tl^eir kind invitation. 
She even hinted that the tinie might come 
when her hopes of settling in Bratidiston 
might be realized, should Laud obtain his 
discharge ; in short, she promised to see 
them in summer, as she had no doubt that 
she should obtain leave from her kind mis- 
tress. 

The day was gone, and the moon was 
high, and the sky was clear, and the happy 
Margaret would have had them stay all 
night. She had received a message to the 
effect that the pony might be put in the 
stable, and that her uncle and aunt might 
sleep in the house ; they prudently declined, 
lest a deep snow might fall and prevent 
their reaching home ; so off they went, hap- 
pier than they had been any day since their 
affectionate niece left them, arid this' happi- 
ness arose from the reconciliation. 

It was a lucky thing for Mr. and Mrs. 
Leader that they went hdme as they did 



that very night, for not lo'tag after their ar- 
rival home began that severe winter anil 
deep snow which formed one of the most 
remarkable features in the history of the 
climate of England. 

It would be foreign to the present narra- 
tive to dwell upon the events of that par- 
ticular season, further than to refer to the 
great exertions made by persons of all ranks 
and conditions, above actual distress, to sup^ 
port the famishing poor.* Houses were 
established in different parts of the town of' 
Ipswich for the public distribution of soup, 
coals, and blankets, and various families 
agreed to furnish supplies for the various 
days of the week. 

Margaret was now as busy in the kitchen 
as she had been in the nursery, for at this 
time the cook of the family returned home 
ill, and no one else could be found so apt as 
Margaret to supply her place. 

It was at this memorable season that her 
aptitude for this situation was discovered, 
which led to such a change in her condition 
as future pages will recoird. A servatit was 
soon found for the nursery, who suppli^ 
her place, and she became the active cook 
of the family. In such a large doniestic 
establishment as that of Mr. Uobbold, the 
cook veas a person of the utmost conse- 
quence ; and although there was a regular 
housekeeper who acted as an intervening 
link between the parlor and the kitchen, yet 
Mrs. Cobbold was by no means so unac- 
quainted with the proceedings of her house, 
as to be found negligent of a due supervision 
over every department. 

In the new place Margaret had under- 
taken at the earnest request of her mistress, 
her active powers of benevolence were now 
called into exercise. The feeling manner 
in which she represented to her fellow-ser- 
vants the destitution of thousandfi/ around 
them, and the great sin there was in the 
least waste ; the strong necessity now be- 
come a duty in every one to deny them- 
selves some portion of their daily bread, 
that those who were starving might have a 
share ; made a powerful impression upon 
the domestics of that establishment. At 
this time, though a greater allowance v/ts 
made on accourit of the provisions given 
away by this aliluent family, yet, such was 
the economy in the kitchen, and the honest, 
self-satisfactory privation exercised by the 
whole house, that not the least v^aste was 
made, and the accustomed expenditure was 
very little increased. The poor, howeverj 
were bountifully supplied, and Margaret's 
name was as justly praised below stairs, as, 
in past days, it had been above. Little did 
she think that her activity, economy, and 
management, which a sense of duty atid 
charity had called into action, would fix her 
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in the kitchen at such an increase of wages, 
as, comparatiyely^ seemed to her like com- 
ing into a little fortune. She had now be- 
come the head of all the domestics, from 
having been the servant of all. She had 
an increase oif toil, but she had, a help under 
her. There was dinner for the nursery, 
dinner for the kitchen, dinner for the parlor, 
and that which is now almost obsolete, a 
hot supper for all the house. But what is 
work to one who is strong and willing, and 
ready and desirous, of giving satisfaction ? 

Time, fully occupied, passes on rapidly, 
and Margaret was now looked upon with 
respect by the whole house. What a pity 
that that respect should ever have been 
blighted, or that any circumstances should 
have interfered with that peaceful enjoy- 
ment which she seemed at this time to ex- 
perience, and which in after years she 
never forgot ! In leaving the nursery, she 
left that frequent intercourse with her mis- 
tress, and consequently that continued men- 
tal improvement which she had gradually 
imbibed. She was not now under her im- 
mediate eye ; she seldom heard that sweet 
voice of approbation, pleasing beyond all 
expression from such a mistress. 

It was one of those singular coincidences 
which happened in her eventful life, that on 
the celebrated Ist of June, 1794, her lover, 
.William Laud, distinguished himself in Lord 
Howe's victory oyer the French, and was 
one of the seamen appointed to bring home 
a splendid prize to Portsmouth ; and that 
Margaret herself,.; on the very same day, 
distinguished herself in an aquatic feat 
which would have been no disgrace to a 
British seaman to have performed, and 
which exhibited a degree of courage and 
presence of mind truly wonderful in a fe- 
male. 

In the garden belonging to the mansion at 
St. jSJargaret's Green was a very deep 
pond, with turfed sides, which were sloping 
and steep, so that the gardener had to de- 
scend to the water by a flight Qf six steps. 
Formerly it had been a handsome square 
: pond, with edges neatly kept, and surround- 
ed by alpine s^awberry-beds. At the pe- 
riod of this tale, one side opened into the 
adjoining meadow, and half of that extensive 
garden was laid down to gra^. To this 
day, the two stately jyfe|)ij|g willows may 
be seen dipping theii; pensile edges into tlie 
. pond, though time has lopppd 00* many an 
arm, and somewhat cur^iled them of their 
beauty. At that time, when Margaret was 
cook at St. Margaret's Green, these trees 
were the ornaments of the exterior of the 
town, and to have made a sketch from the 
hill, on the Woodbridge Road, without in^ 
eluding them, would have been to have 
robbed the town of ^wich of one of its 
13 



most prominent and pleasing features of 
landscape beauty. They were very lofty, 
though pendent, and in the ihonth of June, 
might be justly styled magnificent. Hun- 
dreds of their boughs kissed the water with 
their thin, taper points. The girl who had 
the care of the children, had been often 
warned not to go near the edge of the 
road. 

On this 1st of June, 1794, Margaret had 
entered the garden to gather some herbs, 
and had scarcely closed the gate, before she 
heard a sudden shriek of distress. The 
voices of the children struck upon her ear, 
from the centre of the garden. She ran 
down the path, and there she saw the whole 
group standing and screaming at the edge 
of the pond, and the nursemaid completely 
at her wits' end with fright. Master Henry 
had been running away from his sisters, 
who were pursuing him down the path, and 
having turned his head round to look at 
them, he did not perceive his danger. His 
foot caught the edge of the grass border 
which surrounded the pond, and he was pre- 
cipitated headforemost into the deepest part 
of it. In a moment he was seen plunging 
and screaming for help, but all his efforts 
only tended to carry him still further to- 
wards the middle of the pond ; he must in- 
evitably have been drowned, had not Mar- 
garet at that moment providentially entered 
the garden. 

Margaret's astonishing presence of mind 
enabled her to resolve in an instant what it 
was best to do, and her heroic courage caus- 
ed her not to shrink from doing it ; shQ or- 
dered the nurserymaid to run with all speed 
to the' stables for a ladder and rope, and 
then creeping along the strongest arm of 
the weeping willow that spread itself over 
the centre of the pond, and going as far as 
she could towards the child, she grasped a 
handful of those pendent branches which 
dipped themselves into the water, and swing- 
ing herself by her right ar^i, into the pond, 
and stretching out her left to the utmost, 
she seized the child by the collar of his 
little jacket and^ held lum above the water 
until the assistance she sent for arrived. 

It required both tierve and presence of 
mindf as well as bodily strength to support 
herself in this position only for a few min- 
utes. She gradually drew the child near- 
er to her, and though in great danger herself, 
her Jurst words to him were, "Don't be 
afraid. Master Henry ; I have got you!" 
Keep still ! keep still ! don't struggle !" 

The gardener and the coachman had by 
this time arrived ^ith the ladder and a rope, 
they let it. down from the arm of the tree, 
resting ' the upper stave just against its 
branches. The gardener descended a few 
steps, and Margaret gave him the child, 
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while she herself remained with the lioaghs 
io her hand, until the boy was safe. She 
then requested them to throw her the rope, 
that she might let go the willow and thus 
be drawn to the side af the pond. She put 
the rope round her waist and took hold of 
it, doubled, with^both hands, and in this way 
was dragged through the water to the bank. 

Thus was Margaret Catchpole, for the 
third time, the providential instrument in 
preserving the life of a member of Mr. Cob- 
Dold^s family. It will not, then, be matter 
of surprise, that the records of her life 
should have been so strictly preserved among 
them. If there had been any former cool- 
ness or misunderstanding between her and 
any of the domestics of the family, this 
event completely reconciled all differences. 
It was felt by one and all, that a woman 
who could risk her life to save another's, 
in this manner, was worthy of their united 
respect. She was, at this time, at the very 
summit of her reputation. A few days 
more brought the news of that celebrated 
victory over the French fleet which added 
so much to the naval glory of Old England. 
In that victory more than one Ipswich man 
partook, and returned to speak of the en- 
gagement. Oiie poor fellow, in particular, 
was sent home, desperately wounded, who, 
for many years, became an object of re- 
spect, as well as charitable attention, to 
many families in the town and neighbor- 
hood. This was poor old Jack, whose 
friends kept the Salutation public-house, in 
Carr Street, who always went by the name 
of " What Cheer V When he first return- 
ed to his aunt, the landlady of the house, 
he' had his senses perfect, and could speak 
of the engagement with such clearness and 
precision, as delighted the seameawho fre- 
quented the house. He was on board the 
same ship as Will Laud, and on the 1st of 
June they fought side by side. 

Margaret heard of this, and used to go 
down to the public-house in question, to 
hear ftom Jack all she could of one who 
was as dear to her as her own life. He was 
desired by Laud to tell Margaret that he 
was coming home with plenty of prize- 
money as soon as he could obtain his dis- 
charge. It was this which gave her spirit 
such joy, and made her so anxious to hear 
all she could of the battle ; and of course, 
of that part which her lover took in it. 
Poor Jack's intellects, however, from the 
severity of his wounds, and consequent at- 
tack of fever, became irretrievably impair- 
ed; and though he recovered his health, 
and became a constant visitor at St. Mar- 
garet's Green, yet he never could after- 
wards give any connected account of the 
battle. 



CHAPTER XIX, 

THE ALTERATION. 

We left our heroine, in the last chapter, 
esteemed of every one who knew her, and 
looking forward to what was to her the 
height of human felicity — the reformation 
and return of her sailor-lover. No less true 
than strange is the fact, that when we 
reach the highest pinnacle of this world's' 
happiness, some giddiness of the head is 
apt to make us fall. So, &t all events, it 
proved with the female who gives a title to 
this book. It became matter of deep con- 
cern to every member of Mr. Cobbold's 
family, to behold in her an alteration which ' 
no previous circumstances in her life had 
prepared them for. There was nothing in 
reason, and consistent with her own happi- 
ness, that her grateful master and mistress 
would not have granted her. Any situation 
she wished to attain, either for herself or 
for her friends, would have commanded 
every exertion they could have made in 
her favor. She" stood so high in their 
opinion, and in every one's else who knew 
her, that it scarcely seemed possible for 
her to forfeit it. Apparently she had noth- 
ing to complain of; no cause for dissatisfac- 
tion ; no inducement whatever to alter her 
disposition. Yet an alteration did take 
place, and one which became evident to 
every one. 

Where the heart is unsettled, things sel- 
dom go on well. There wants that peace 
and security which can alone make the 
discharge of our daily duties a daily pleas- 
ure. Margaret's early impressions of re- 
ligion had been of a very desultory kind, 
and here wjts the root of all the evil that 
afterwards befell her. The want of fixed 
religious principles early instilled into the - 
young mind has caused many a good dis- 
position to give way to those changes and 
chances which happen in life, and to create 
an alteration even in the brightest prospects. 
In the earliest days of this child of nature, 
an innate humanity of disposition had been 
cultivated and increased, by her attendance 
on a sick and afilicted sister and an aged 
mother ; both of whom had constantly re- 
quired her aid. Her natural qualities were, 
as the reader has seen, up to this moment 
of the noblest cast. Still, in the absence of 
any strong religious sentiment, the best dis- 
positions are at the mercy of violent pas- 
sions, and are subject to the most dangerous 
caprices. The reader must haVe observed 
that, in the midst of all her good qualities,. 
Margaret Catchpole evinced a pertinacity 
of attachment to the object of her affections, 
even in his most unworthy days— -an at- 
tachment which no circumstanees what- 
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^yer, not even the warning of her sister^s 
death-bed, could shake. She had built upon 
a vague hope of Laiid^s alteration of life, 
and his settlement in some quiet occupa- 
tion. She had been accustomed to very 
great disappointments and vexations ; and, 
with a spirit above her years, she had borne 
them all, and had shown an energy of mind 
and activity worthy of better things ! How 
weak are all qualities without the support 
of religion! At a time when promises 
seemed most fair, when an unexpected re- 
conciliation had taken place with her uncle 
and aunt Leader, when Laud's return was 
daily expected, and all the favors of a 
generous family were heaped upon her for 
her good conduct, at such a time an altera- 
tion of her disposition took place, which 
embittered her existence for many years. 
She became peevish and irritable : discon- 
tented and unhappy : moody and melan- 
choly. She thanked nobody for assistance ; 
asked nothing of any one ; and gave no 
reason to any of her fellow-servants for this 
sudden alteration. Such would not have 
been the' case, had religion taught her, as it 
now does many in her station of life, how 
to feel supported in prosperity as well as in 
adversity. It is a trite saying, that " we 
seldom know when we are well off." W« 
are^ not content to " let well alone ;" but too 
often foolishly speculate upon the future, 
and fall into some present snare. 

Nothing had been heard of or from Laud, 
except that a sailor, who had served with him 
in the glorious battle of the 1st of June, had 
visited the town, and told Margaret that 
Laud was appointed to come home in one 
of the prizes taken by Lord Howe ; and that, 
probably, he was then at Portsmouth, wait- 
ing until he should receive his prize-money 
and his discharge. Margaret occasionally 
stole down in the evening to the Salutation 
public-house, where this old sailor was 
staying, to speak with him, and to hear the 
naval news. She was here occasionally 
seen by other sailors, who frequented the 
house, and learned where she lived. They 
understood the hearings of her history, and 
some of them used to fabricate tales, on 
purpose to get an introduction into the 
kitchen at St. Margaret's Green, where 
they were sure to be welcomed and Well 
treated by Margaret. She was, at this 
time, very anxious to hear tidings of her 
lover, and day after day exhibited syftiptoms 
of restlessness, which could not long be 
passed by without notice. The frequency 
of sailors' visits to the kitchen began to be 
rumored through the house, and stories in- 
jurious to the reputations of the inmates 
were circulated in the neighborhood. More- 
over, the housekeeper missed various arti- 
cles ; and meat, and bread, and stores, be- 



gan to be unaccountably diminished. In- 
quiries were instituted, and it was found 
that Margaret had certainly given such and 
such things to sailors ; and, without doubt, 
some things were stolen. 

Under these circumstances, it became 
high time for the mistress of the house to ' 
take notice of these things ; and, in as gen- 
tle a manner as the circumstances of the 
c^e would permit, she spoke to Margaret , 
alone upon the subject. She regretted to I 
hear from all quarters the alteration which 
had taken place in her manner. She spoke 
to her most feelingly upon the result of such 
a change, and with great kindness contrast- 
ed the treasure of the j>ast with the sorrow 
which her late conduct occasioned. 

" I cannot," she added, " permit sailors 
of every kind to be incessantly coming to 
the house at all hours with pretended news 
of Laud, and so deceiving you by playing 
upon your disposition, ancTthen robbing you 
and the house. Reports of a very unpleas- 
ant nature have reached my ears injurious 
to your character and that of my establish- 
ment. I cannot submit to these things ; 
and, though I most sincerely regard you, 
Margaret, yet I must make you sensible of 
the danger you incur by listening to. the 
artful tales of these men. I strongly rec- 
ommend you to have nothing to do with 
them. Your own character is of much 
more consequence to you than their non- 
sensical stories. If you wish it, I will write 
for you to Portsmouth to make inquiries 
about Laud ; and, rather than you should be 
in doubt and affliction, and in any uncer- 
tainty about him, I am sure that your mas- 
ter will send a trustworthy person to search 
him out and ascertain the cause of his de- ~ 
tention. 

" Let me see you henceforth what you 
used to be — cheerful and contented, thank- 
ful and happy, and not over-anxious about 
matters which in the end will all probably 
come right. You have my entire forgive- 
ness of the past, even though you dov not 
ask it ; but let me not be imposed upon for 
the future. Go, Margaret, go ; and let me 
hear no more of these complaints." 

Margaret heard all that her mistress said 
in perfect silence. She neither defended 
herself, nor yet thanked her mistress as she 
used to do. She seemed sullen and indif- 
ferent. She left the presence of that kind 
lady and most sincere friend with scarce a 
courtesy, and with such a pale, downcast 
countenance, as deeply distressed Her bene- 
factress. Then was it the painful reflec- 
tion occurred, that her servant's religious 
principles had been neglected; that her 
duty as a servant had been done from no 
higher motive than that of pleasing man ; 
and that when she failed to do aQ^«J^^ xftn 
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C9iwed' arr^ttke, h^t tipiiit would not bear 
it: These reflections pressed themselves 
iSfkiti the kind lady^s Mnd, and sheresolired 
w do her best to correct for the Aitore that 
which appeared so deficient. 

Margaret returned to the kitehen mtal- 
H^c^, saving in feature; she was silent, 
pfi!<S, and restless. She did her wbrk me- 
ditHnically, but something appeared to be 
#orkiitg upon her in a rerf strange wa^. 
She could not sit still a moment. Some- 
titnes she pot down her work, and sat look- 
ing at the fire, as if she was counting the 
coals upon it. At one time she would rise 
and appear to go in search of somethmg 
without knowrog what she went for. At 
another time she would bite her lips and 
mutter somethings as if she were resolute 
and determined upon some point which she 
did not reveal. Her fellow-servants did 
not lay any thing to her, and took as little 
notice as her strahge manner would pennit. 
They all considered that something very 
unpleasant had occurred between herself 
and her mistress. Some surmised that 
warning had been giten ; others that the 
would leave of her own accord ; but all felt 
sorry that one who had been so highly ea- 
teemed should now be so perverse. 

One evening, in the midst of the^e domes- 
tic arrangements of the kitchen, when all 
the servants were assembled, a knock was 
heard at the baek-kitdhen door; the girl 
who opened it immediately called out, 
'* Another saik>r wants td see you, Mar- 
garet*" 

Without rising from her seat, aashe was 
accustomed to do virith alacrity upon siich 
occasions, Margaret petulantly and passion- 
ately replied, loud enough for the sailor to 
hear her through the door of the kitchen, 
which now stoc^ open, ^* TeU the f^oW to 
go about his business ! I have nothing to 
do with, or to say tetany moi^ sailors. 
Tell him to be off!" 

The sailor stepped one step forward, and 
pitched a canvass bag in at the kitoben- 
door, which fell with a loud chink upon the 
bricks. He had heard the vrbrds of Marga- 
ret and was off in a moment. 

The reader wUl doubtless surmise that 
this was none other than WiU lAud. He 
it was who, at this unfortunate moment, 
returned, with all his prize-money, on pur- 
l«wte to ^ve it to Margaret^ for whom he 
h&d kiE^t it, intending to purchase k shop at 
Fi^hdiston, or one of the neighboring vil- 
tt|^k, where she might like to live. The 
Mg had a label, directed 

" To Margaret Catchpole, 

John Cobbold^s, Esq., 
Cliff, Ipswich." 

ttidthtt iiufdrtniate giii been ill a differ- 



ent niood, she m^t have reeofnised the 
voice, as she: once did on that memorable 
night when Mr. William^s life was saved. 
She heard the rapv and the inquiry for her ; 
but, knowing her mistress's commands, and 
believing the visitor to be one of those whom 
she haid styled impostors and thieves, she 
had, with considerable energy and irrita« 
bility, spoken those cutting worda* which 
sent him away in despair. 

What agony now struck upon the heart of 
Mai'garet ! She started at the sound of the 
bag as it fell at her feet; she looked be- 
wiMered for one moment ; the truth burst 
upon her, and she rushed out of the house 
with such a wild shriek as pierced the heart 
of every one who heard it. She ran into 
the street. The night was growing dark ; 
but, on the opposite side of the green, 
against the garden palea, she saw a sailcn 
standing and looking at the house. Shf 
ran to him, seized lue arm, and exclaimed, 
*^ Land is it you ?" 

He replied, " Yes— hush !" 

**Come in, then; oome into the house; 
I am sure you may come in." 

The sailor walked on, with Margaret by 
his side. He did not speak. This Margsp 
ret naturaUy attributed to her late repulsive 
wdrds, and she now said, soothingly, by 
way of apologizing for her harshness — 

*' I did not intend to send you away. I 
have lately had several sailors to speak to 
me about you, and I was only too glad to 
hear them ; but mv mistress gave orders to 
me this day not to have any thing^ more to do 
with them. I am sure she did not mean to 
send you away — neither did I intend it. 
Come back, coqie backl" 

*' Come on, come on !" said the sailor, 
in as soft accents as he could. And, by 
this time, they had approached the old 

granary wall, at the back of the park stables. 
Opposite to these stables was a cowkeeper*s 
yanl, with the -dwelling inside the gates. 
The gates stood open ; they might rather 
be termed folding-doors, for, when shut, no 
one could see through any part but the key- 
hole. The sailor turned in here with Mar- 
gar;et, as if he knew the premises, and im- 
mediately closed the gates. A light glanced 
frmn a window in the cottage, and fell upon 
the sailor^s face. In an instant Margaret 
recognised the hated features of John Lu^l 
The poor girl was paralyzed ; she was 
completely in the tiger's claws ; she could 
not speak, her heart so swelled with agony. 
She thought of this monster's cruelty, and 
belieVed him to be capable of any desperate 
deed. She recovered sufficient presence of 
mind, however, to be resolved to grapple 
with him, should he have any evil purpose 
in view. She retreated a few steps towards 
the gates. He auapected by this that she 
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KM <^8doTetlid wbo he thi^, add he threw 
(^tiid mask in a xddment. 

'* Yoti kiiow who I am, I see t and I 
know you. I do not waot to barin you ; but 
I Want to kndW 8oih6thirig from you, which, 
if you tell me truly, you shall receive no 
injury ; but, if you do not tell nie,I idl you 
plainly that, as yod are now in my power, 
60 you shall never escape me. You spoke 
jQSt now of Will Laud. Now, no taeking 
about ; bear up at once, and come to the 
point. Tell me where he can be found." 

"I do uot know," replied Margaret. 

"No liesi, girl! You do know. You 
W^re expecting him from Portsmouth this 
very ni^nt. I knew he was coming home 
With his prizfe-money ; so did you. I don't 
Want his money, but I want him. I have 
sworn to tak6 him, dead or alive, and have 
him I will. You have seen him : I have 
QOt. Now teli me where he is, and I will 
let you go: but if you tell me not, down 
you' shall go headlong into the well, at the 
bottom of this yard !" 

The truth burst upon the poor girFs mind, 
that this fellow was watching Land to mur- 
der him. ' She was now convinced that it 
was Laud who came to the b^ck-kitcjien 
dobr, aud that he must have gone over the 
garden-palings towards the Woodbridge 
road, instead of going into the /street. With 
a Woman*s heart beating high at the danger 
of her lover, she inwardly rejoiced, even 
at this dreadifnl moment, that her sudden 
words had perhapis Saved Laud*s life. She 
foirgot her own loss, and her spirit rOse to 
reply firmly and boldly to the cowardly ras- 
crf who threatened her — 

" I do riot know where Laud is! I wish 
I did ; and I would let him know that such 
a v^laiu as you are ought to be hanged.'* 

The monster seized her, gjigged her 
mouth with a tow-knot, and tHed to pull 
Her away from the gate. She had seized 
hold of the long iron bar, which was fasten- 
ed to a low post, and fitted into a staple on 
the dOor. She thought she heard voices 
outride the gates, ^)eaking of her. Just 
aa the villain lifted her from the groiind to 
fulfil his determineld purpose, she swung the 
iron against the dooif with sUch force, that 
the servants outside were convince^ some- 
thii^ was wrong. They called, but re- 
ceived no answer. They heard footsteps 
rieceding from the door, and called to Smith, 
the cowkeeper, to know what was the mat- 
ter. They did not receive any immediate 
afiswer, but a light streamed uiider the door, 
and in another moment they heard a scufile, 
ind Smith's voice calling for help. 

With their united force they bur6t the 
gates open, an^d ran down the yard. The 
candle was burning on the ground, and 
&iiith prostrate bedde it. In a nbioment 



after, they heard the bucket of the yfiteti de- 
scending vnth rapidity, and then a sudden 
spksh, as if a heavy body had reached the 
bottom of it. 

Smith recovered quickly from his faD, 
and declared he saw a sailor-looking man, 
carryiug a female in his arms, aod he firm- 
ly believed that she Was thrown down the 
well. He got his lantern, and directed the 
men to take down the lodg church ladder, 
which was hung up under the rooif of the 
cowhouse, and briuff it after him. The lad- 
der Mras put down me well, and Smith de^ 
scei^ded with his lantern, and called out that 
there vras a woman in the well. 

*' Unhank the buokelt : tie the rope rOund 
her body, and ease her up the ladder ; we 
can help you to get her out so." 

This was done : and when she was drawn 
up, the servants recognised the features of 
Margaret Catchpole. 

Smith was quite sure the man he saw was 
in a sailor's dress. It was a providential 
circumstance that the very act of gagging 
had prevented the water getting to her 
lungs^ and so saved her from drowning. 
She breathed hard, and harder still when 
the gag was removed, and was very black 
in the face. She had received a severe 
blow on the head from her fall against the 
bucket, the iron of whieh had caught he^ 
gown, and was the cause of iis descending 
with her to the water. She might have 
had a severer blow against the sides of the 
well but for this circumstance. She was 
quite insensible, and in this state Was car- 
ried home, where she was laid between 
warm blankets, and the doctor sent for,. 
She was quickly bled, and Wito soon re- 
stored to conscious animation. 

As sire revived, she reflised to communi- 
cate any thing on the subject of the disas- 
ter ; ahd it was though^ best, at that timOi 
not to say much to her about it. Conjec- 
tures were much raised, and the matter was 
much talked over. The bag, which was 
opened by heir master. Was found to contain 
one hundred aud thirty guineas in gold and 
silver coin. Mr. Cobbold took chara^d of 
it, and sealed it with his own seal. From 
aJl that could be learued, it seemed that a 
sailor, whom all now conjectured to be 
Laud, had thrown the mOriey in at the door, 
and Margaret had rushed out after him; 
that she had overtaken him ; and that some 
violent altercatioti had taken place betweeii 
them, which had ibd to this most extraor- 
dinary act. The whole affair seemed to be 
fraught with reckless desperation. Could 
any thing be more so than to throw such a 
6um of money at a person's foot, and then 
to throw that person down a well ? Why 
do such a deed? Was he jealous? Had 
he h^atd of liie mauy sailors who hadlai^l^ 
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made Margaret^s acquaintance ? It might 
be, thought some, that he had suddenly re> 
turned, and, hearing of her conduct, had put 
the worst construction upon it ; and, in a 
desperate state, had been foolishly gener- 
ous, but too fatally jealous to hear any ex- 
planation. These ideas passed through the 
minds of more than one of the family. 

Margaret slowly recovered from the fever 
which had settled in her frame, and greatly 
reduced it. She kept her bed for several 
weeks ; she kept her tongue, too, as still 
and as free from communication with any 
one as she possibly could under the circum- 
stances. She did not say any thing of her 
own accord, even to her anxious and be- 
loved mistress. 

It was soon circulated about that an atro- 
cious attempt at murder had been made in 
the parish of St. Margaret's, and the au- 
thorities of the town took it up, and made 
inquiries into the matter. Understanding 
that the young female was in too weak a 
state to have her deposition taken, they did 
not visit her, but a reward was offered for 
the apprehension of the man, and his person 
was descrioed by the cowkeeper. 

There was but one person to whom Mar- 
garet opened her lips willingly upon the 
subject, and that was her old friend and 
medical attendant, Mr. Stebbing. He 
learned from her, that it was not Laud who 
had thrown her down the well, but a fellow 
named Luff, orie of his former evil compan- 
ions. She told the doctor her belief that 
Laud was the person who had unintention- 
ally been driven away by her on that unfor- 
tunate night ; »* And I fear," she added, 
" that he will be induced by my seeming 
harshness to return to his old courses. He 
will never forgive me — I know he never 
will ! Oh, that I could have had one word 
with him ! If I could but get well, I would 
try "and find him ! Oh, doctor, I am so 
anxious to get well ! Pray help me !" 

" This is the plain reason, my girl, why 
you are so slow in recovering. 1 ki^ew you 
had something upon your mind that kept you 
back ; and now that you have told me thus 
much, let me speak to you in my own way. 
I tell you honestly, Margaret, I never should 
think a man worth having who took himself 
off in that kind of way. If, as you say, you 
refused to see a sailor who did not give his 
name, the man ought to have been pleased, 
jather than displeased, if he really loved 
you. If he was not a fool, he would nat- 
urally think it would be the very first thing 
a girl with any proper feeling would say. 
Take my word, Margaret, and I am some- 
what more experienced than you are, that 
if Laud is worth your having, he will soon 
be here again. But don't you think of run- 
ning after him. If he comes back in a few 



days, well ; but if not, I wish I might be I 
able to persuade you not to think of him at 
all. What could induce Luff -to attempt to 
murder you t" 

^' He threatened that, unless I told him j 
where Laud was, he would throw me down j 
the well. I imagine that Laud having es- 
caped from the gang of smugglers, this vil- j 
lain was sworn either to be revenged upon 
him for some quarrel, or else he had prom- \ 
ised Captain Bargood, his employer, to 
bring him back again. I was determined 
not to tell him that Laud had been to the 
house, and the fellow took this desperate 
revenge on me. But, thank God, his pur- 
pose is frustrated ! You know Laud, doc- 
tor, as well as I do. I can conceive that 
my speech took him so completely by sur- 
prise, that, after he had been saving up all 
his money for me, and had been congratu- 
lating his mind upon my joy at his change, 
my words must have cut him to the quick, 
and have driven him away in desperation." 

" I wish I could think so, Margaret ; but 
my idea is, that if he had been Sie altered 
man you picture him, he would never have 
conducted himself in that way. I tell you, 
plainly, that I should be much more apt to 
think he liked somebody else better than 
you ; and that he threw down the money 
merely because his conscience told him he 
had wronged you ; and made him feel that 
he ought to make you some recompense. 
If he does not come back in a few days, I | 
shall be confirmed in this opinion." 

The poor girl had never looked at the 
matter in this light. She felt a strange 
sensation creeping over her mind, and, in 
the weak state she then was in, she had a 
superstitious dread of her sister's last words 
— ^** Margaret, you will never marry Wil- 
liam Laud." The words seemed to tingle 
in her ear, and to come, at this moment, 
with redoubled force ; she shook her head, 
sighed, and thanked the doctor for his good 
advice. 

*' I shall explain these matters to your 
mistress, Margaret," said Mr. Stebbing. 
" It will remove all erroneous ideas, and 
may spare you some pain and trouble. You 
must rouse yourself; the magistrates are 
daily asking me about you ; I have told 
them that you have too virulent a fever 
upon yoil at present to make it safe for them 
to see you ; and, depend upon it, they will 
not be over-anxious to run any risk." 

" Pray, sir, could not you taJce down what 
I have said, as well as having any other 
person to do it ?" 

" If I do, Margaret, it must be read to 
you before two justices of the peace, and 
you will have to swear to it." 

" Well, sir, so it must be then." 

And the good doctor left his patient, and 
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gladly explained the exact state of the case 
to her mistress. 

It was not rery difficult for that lady to 
form her own conclusions now. She was 
of Margaret^s opinion, that Laud^s first step 
would be to rejoin the smugglers. She 
thought that he would become a more des- 
perate character than ever. Instability of 
Surpose was always Laud's failing. When 
f argaret got about again^ her mistress, 
having considered all the circumstances, 
thought it best that she should go home to 
her parent's roof for a time. " As you are 
so much better," said she to her one day, 
" and have been so much shaken lately, and 
your deposition has been taken before the 
magistrates, I would strongly recommend a 
little change for the benefit of your health. 
^The doctor thinks it advisable. Tou can 
go aikd stay awhile with your uncle and 
aunt Leader, or you can go and see your 
father and younger brother. You may go 
when you please. Remember, that there 
are one hundred and thirty guineas in your 
master's hands to be appropriated to your 
use. Your father or your uncle may wish 
to consult us for your benefit. We shall be 
happy to see them for such purpose at any 
time. If you wish to enter into any busi- 
ness, you shall have our best advice and 
assistance. I think change will do you 
good. If you do not settle in any way for 
yourself, and still prefer service, we shall 
be glad to receive you among us again 
when you have recruited your health and 
spirits." 

" I do not," Margaret replied, " want any 
ihing beyond my wages. I do not consider 
that money my own, and shall never appro- 
priate a^y of it to my own use. It belongs 
to Will Laud. I feel very much obliged to 
both my master and yourself for the inter- 
est you have always taken in nfte, and for 
your ojQfer of future assistance. I will con- 
sult with my friends. I certainly do not 
feel so happy as I used to do." 

Her kind mistress did not choose to re- 
mind her of the great alteration of her 
temper and conduct of late, because she did 
not wish to revive old grievances. And, as 
she was about to leave her for a time, with 
a possibility of some chance of settlement 
without service, she let the matter rest. 

Margaret, shortly after this conversation, 
took leave of as good a mistress as a ser- 
vant ever had. If she did not feel quite the 
warmth of attachment to her that she had 
formerly done, the fault lay in herself, not 
in that benevolent lady, who at that" time 
and ever after, manifested for her the sin- 
cerest kindness. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CHANGE OF SCENE AND CHANdB OF PLACE. 

Soon after Margaret's recovery, and the 
taking of her deposition before Colonel 
Neale, Mr. Gibson, and Mr. Seekamp, 
justices of the peace, she took leave of the 
afifectionate friends she had gained in the 
family at St. Margaret's Green. She had 
permission to go and stay as long as she 
felt necessary for the recruiting of her 
spirits, and accordingly she went to Nac- 
ton. She found her aged father and her 
younger brother living in the same cottage, 
and in better work and condition than when 
she had left them. They gladly welcomed 
her, and she spent a peaceful quiet time 
with them, though painful thoughts intru- 
ded themselves upon her mind. Old and 
joyful as well as joyless associations crowd- 
ed upon her ; she thought of her career of 
fortune and misfortune, with many a deep 
and painful sigh. Oh! had religious in- 
struction then fortified that mind as it did 
years afterwards, what comfort might it not 
have gained even in this nioment of adver- 
sity — what pain might it not have turned 
aside. Her father soon perceived that dis- 
appointment was gnawing at Margaret's 
heart, the more keenly, as it found stronger 
food to feed upon, from the past revival of 
warm hopes, now severely blighted. The 
old man sought her confidence, and found 
that, by conversation with her, he lightened 
the heaviness of her load. 

Margaret told her father the exact state 
of her mind, and did not conceal any thing 
from him. 

" I much fear," said the old man, " that 
he has returned to the coast again, and per- 
haps to his former vicious companions, rf ot 
that I have heard any thing of him ; but I 
know that the coast-guard are as actfve as 
they ever were in the discharge of their 
desperate duty. I cannot think of any 
other method of ascertaining the fact, than 
by sending your brother Edward down to 
the coast for a time, and let him learn what 
he can. He is a very sharp young fellow, 
and I can tell you, Margaret, that for activ- 
ity of head, heart, and limb, not one of my 
boys ever exceeded him." 

" I think the scheme might answer ;" re- 
plied Margaret ; " at all events, it is worth 
tiding. I shall feel more satisfied, let the 
result be what it may. I will give him part 
of my wages, so that he shall lose nothing 
by the trip." 

In the evening, the plan wa§ proposed to 
the young man, who readily entered into his 
sister's views upon the subject. He would 
ask his master for a week or ten days, or a 
fortnight, if required. 
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Margaret gave him strict charge to ex- 
plain to Will Laad the circumstance of her 
having so hastily uttered those words which 
liad given him such offence ; that it was 
her mistresses command that she should see 
no more sailors. " Be cautious,^* she ad- 
ded, "avoid that villain Luflf; for in his 
clutches you would be no more than a 
Iamb beneath a tiger^s paw. You must 
visit all the different places along the coast 
from Felixtow to Aldeburgh. If any of the 
coast-guard speak to you, tell them honestly 
who you are ; and if you see young Edward 
Barrv, you may tell him all the truth. He 
will help you, as he promised to befriend 
me, should I ever require his aid. If any 
private opportunity of speaking to Laud 
should occur, tell him his money is all safe, 
and shall be employed according to his 
directions. I consider it his property, 
though directed to me. Go, Edward. I 
shall spend many a restless hour until you 
return.*' / 

Edvr^rd Catchpole was soon on his road 
to Felixtow. His first attempt Vfras to find 
out the old ferryman, Laud's father, and 
' ascertain if he knew any thin^ of him. But 
he learned that the old man had quietly de- 
parted this life, soon after receiving the 
news of his son's engagement with the 
French, in Lord Howe's victory of the Ist 
of June. The only thing like a footmark 
of Laud was in the report given by some 
of the neighbors, that a sailor had been 
there some weeks ago, making inquiries 
about the old ferryman, who, ascertaining, 
however, that he was dead, went away, and 
no one heard any thing more of him. 

Edward next went on from Felixtow to 
Bawdsey Ferry and topk up his quarters at 
the Sun Inn. Here he seemed as one come 
to the seaside for health ; for he was to be 
9een wandering along the shore, and talking 
whenever he could with the sailors. But 
he could gain no tidings, directly or indirect- 
ly, of the person he sought. He shifted his 
position firom the Siin to the Old Beach 
House, at the mouth of the river Aide, now 
kno^ by the name of the lofe-Boat public- 
hou^e, then kept by Jacob Merrells, a pilot. 

Great preparations were then making for 
building forts and Martello towers along the 
coast, to oppose any invasion. Numbers of 
surveyors, and workmen in the employ of 
government, frequented the Beach House. 
The conversation spmetimes turned upon 
smuggling, and young Catchpole's heartbeat 
high at such moments, with the hope of some 
clew to Laud. Nothing, howevipr, could he 
elicit, except that, as so many government 
men were about at .that time, the smugglers 
were not likely to be carrying on a very brisk 
trade. Still it was carried on, and Captain 
Bargood was, it was ^aid, as busy as ever. 



He next visited Boyton and Sud^pim. 
and Orford. He lodged at the Ma^i^i^s 
Compass, then kept by an old weatheri>eat- 
en sailor, who often put him across from the 
quay on the banks of the Aide, to the North 
Vere ; and here he used to spend so many 
hours, that the coast-guard, who kept a 
watch upon his movements, suspected that 
his countryman's dress was only a ruse to 
hide some sinister intention. They observ- 
ed, however, that he did not aroid them, but 
rather sought opportunity for their acquain- 
tance. A more dreary place than this North 
Vere is scarcely to be found on all the coast 
of Great Britain. It is a mass of shingle 
nearly twenty miles long, in sonoe places 
nearly a mile broad, in others, only a few 
hundred yards. This wall of pebbles sep- 
arates the river Aide from the ocean. The 
bank reaches from Hollesley Bay to Al- 
deburgh. The sea and the river ate very 
deep along the shelving banks on either 
side. ' 

Thousands upon thousands of sea-birds 
build, or rather lay their eggs, upon this des- 
olate b^d of shingle. A few wild, strag- 
gling plants of seakale, and very long, thin, 
sickly spires of grass, occasionally shoot up 
through the stones, but there is no other 
vegetation, except here and there in some 
few hollows in this desert of stones, where 
a little clay, mixed with the sea-fowl dung, 
formed a green patch. These spots used 
to be much frequented by smugglers, which, 
from their sunken situations, used to hide 
both them and their goods from view. Noth- 
ing prominent can be seen for miles round 
this coast, except the Orford lights, which 
stand conspicuous enough about midway be- 
tween Hollesley and Aldeburgh. 

The poor fellows who acted as preventive- 
9ervice men in the coast-guard had no sine- 
cure in this dreadful situation. The sun 
burnt them by day, and the wind, from what- 
ever quarter it blew, and especially in the 
winter nights, was cutting and cold ; and 
from the exposure between two waters, the 
sea aiid the river, it roared Like the discharge 
of batteries. In some of the hollows these 
poor men used to construct huts of such 
rude materials as came to hand ; old pieces 
of wrecks, or broken-up boats, which they 
covered with seaweed, collected after a 
storm. These served to break the east 
winds which blew over the German Ocean, 
in their terrible night-watches, which they 
were forced to keep pretty constantly, as 
they were watched, though they were watch- 
ers. Many were the desperate struggles 
upon this wild beach between these brave 
men and the smugglers, in which hard fitt- 
ing, and too often death-blows, told the des- 
perate nature of the service. 

" Well, my man, what brings you upon 
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this coast ?" said one of the officers to Ed- 
ward Catchpole, as he was sauntering lazi- 
ly along the seaside. 

" Oh," replied Edward, " I have got a 
holiday, and I wish to speni a day or two 
by the seaside." 

"A day or two ! Why, you have been 
l^re six days, and you have been staying at 
Hollesley, and Boytoii,andFelixtow. Come, 
come, young mao, you are up to some work 
which may get you into trouble. You had 
better take my advice, and sheer off." 

'^ I have no unlawful calling ; if I had, I 
might deserve your scrutiny. You think, 
perhaps, that I am connected with smug- 
glers, and am here for the purpose of giving 
them information. I am, however, much 
more desirous of receiving than of giving 
information- I never saw a smuggler's boat 
in my life. You suspect me, I see; but 
what of ?— tell me." 

*' I ought to be suspicious of the truth of 
what you tell me. But I never saw you 
before, and your looks do not betray deceit." 

*' Are you sure you never saw me before 1 
Perhaps you may be mistaken. I have seen 
vou before to-day, and have spoken to you 
before this day. I know you, if you do not 
know me." 

" I certainly do not know you, and assu- 
redly hav^ never spoken to you till now. 
My memory is pretty accurate as to persons 
and faces, yet neither the one nor the other 
are familiar to me in you." 

" Your face is familiar to me. I never 
«aw you more than twice, and then you 
spoke to me, and very kindly, too." 

**You certainly puzzle me. What is 
your name, and whence do you come 1" 

•* You are Edward Barry, and I am Ed- 
ward Catchpole. Do you remember the lad 
that drove liis sister down to the boat-house 
at Bawdsey V 

**Y'es, I remember you now, though you 
aro greatly changed. But what brings you 
heror' 

'* That which keeps you here night and 
day ! I am upon the lookout for the smug- 
glers." 

" You may look a long time if you are 
looking for Will Laud. a)o you not know 
that he is in the British navy !" 

" I knew that he was so, but I do not 
know that he is. My sister told me if I 
met you to make you acquainted with her 
trials, and to ask your assistance." 

Here the young u^sm told him the events 
which had taken place, and her fears that 
Laud had returned to his old career. 

^* I do not think he has. His old com- 
panions are as active as ever ; but I heard 
that he had split with them, and that, when 
he was taken b^ the pressgang, he was 
quarrelling with Luff, who, as I understood, 
13 



escaped, and swore to finish hijs work upon 
Laud whenever he could catch him. Ther« 
is not a man among us but would run any 
risk to deliver that fellow up to justice. 
We have had orders from government to 
secure him if we can, and the reward is 
extended to up. He is a daring wretch, 
and knowing, as he must do, our determinar 
tion to take him, it is my conviction that h^ 
will never be taken alive. But, if you wish 
to see a bit of sharp work, we have got in- 
formation that he is now off this coast, pre- 
paring to land a cargo on the Yere. If yoa 
have a mind to lend a hand to take him, yoa 
can be of great service to us, without run- 
ning much danger^ in work that you are not 
accustomed to." 

" That I will do gladly." 

" Well, now listen. You cannot walk 
five hundred yards along the brow of the 
beach without meeting one of my men. 
They are all upon the shore in readiness, 
and have had their eyes upon you, though 
you have not seen them. Look along the 
line of the coast against the upper ridge of 
shingle at the springtide mark — ^you see 
nothing. If you walk along that line five 
hundred yards from where you stand, yon 
will see a head pop up from the shingle 
and salute you. They are placed there, 
and have buried themselves in the shingle 
on purpose to watch your motions. You 
are suspected to be the person appointed to 
hoist a white flag, opposite Havergate Isl- 
and, as a signal that the boat may come 
ashore. I implicitly believe what you have 
told me of yourself, and, if you will assist 
me, I will in return render you all the as- 
sistance I can in search of your object." 

" I will dp any thing you appoint me t& 
do within my power." . 

'VI ask nothing of you, but what you eaife 
easily perform. Remember the watchword 
which I npw give you. It is * King George 
forever,' an expression you must use if any 
of my men salute you. What I want you 
to do, is to pass along the whole line in the 
direction of the springtide mark, which is 
the highest point that the tide reaches. 
Every five hi^ndred yards you will find 
yourself spolcen to by one of my men, who 
will say, * Who goes there 1' Do you reply, 

* King Geojge forever !' They will say, 

* Hurrah ! p^s on.' You will find fourteen 
men, which will tell you that four miles of 
this qoast is strictly guarded to-night. Pass 
along the whole line» but note when you 
come to the seventh man, and lay this pole, 
and white flag which is bound to it, about 
twenty yards on ^his side of him. You will 
observe that, a,t that point, a tall poplar tree 
in Siidbourn Grove, on the horizon, will be 
in a direct line with you and the Shiepherd's 
Cottage on Havergata Ieilaxid.« Yaa.^^ '^&» 
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flag-pole there until you return from going 
the whole line. Take this keg over your 
shoulder, and replenish every man's can as 
you pass along, for they will have sharp 
work to-night, and it is cold work lying in 
sttspense. As you come back from the line, 
unfurl the flag, and fix the staff strongly in 
the ground. The wind blows off-shore, and 
will soon carry it streaming outward. It 
will then be your duty to take up your posi- 
tion at a respectful distance from the spot, 
and see that no one from the land removes 
^e flag. I strongly suspect that the old 
shepherd, who lives in the Red Cottage on 
Havergate Island, is the man who will come 
to remove it if he can. If you can secure 
him without our aid, so much the better ; 
but if not, just put your lips to this whistle 
which I give you, and assistance will be 
close at hand. At all events, the old fellow 
must be secured, and carried back/ to his 
cottage, and be bound to his bed. And you 
must remain with him until night draws pn. 
Then put the old man's light, an oil lamp, 
which you will find standing under the 
bed, into the little window looking towards 
the sea, which is at the gable-end to the 
east. 

" Then you must come over again with 
his boat, and mind and shove her the full 
length of her moorings into the water be- 
fore you fix her anchor on the shore, or the 
falling tide will leave her high and dry. 
Then return to the place, where you oan 
bury yourself in the shingle. If I mistake 
not, as soon as the moon is high, you will 
see a boat come ashore with a cargo. 
There is a dell not far off the flag, to which 
they will probably carry all their tubs. You 
must not be seen by them. You will easily 
see how my men managd to hide them- 
selves. Now be very particular in noting 
what I tell you, or the lives of many may 
be forfeited. After the men have landed 
their goods, two of them will go across to 
the river, to see if the ^ shepherd's boat is 
^ moored ready for them. When they come 
back, you will hear them say, *Up! all's 
right !' They will then each take up his 
burden, and proceed with it to the river's 
side. I expect there will be ten or twelve 
of them. As soon as they are all fairly out of 
the dell, do you give a good loud long 
whistle. By this time, my men, who will 
have seen the boat coming ashore, will be 
getting on their hands and knees close up 
to you. The smugglers will throw down 
their loads, and hasten^ to their boat ; we 
shall be ready to receive them. But what- 
ever you do, lie still, and you will be out of 
danger; and if you have a mind to see 
what a battle is, you will have a good view 
of it. I do not ask you to risk your life ; 
ymi wiU probahiy see «om© of us killed, 



and should t be among the number, just re- 
member, that in the bottom of my cartridge- 
box there is a letter to my sister, which I 
will get you to deliver. Do you think you 
fully understand me 1 and are you now wil- 
ling to help us ? It is singular that I should 
find in you the very instrument we wanted. 
I was about to have you secured, and to 
perform the part myself; but ten to one if 
the old shepherd saw me, but he would smell 
powder, and keep at home ; but, seeing you, 
a country youth, he will not mind you, but 
will come to the scratch. You see how 
much depends upon your courage." 

Young Edward Catchpole had long made 
up his mind, notwithstanding all the danger, 
to run any risk sooner than give up the en- 
terprise ; like his sister, he possessed great 
personal courage, and was quick, intelligent, 
and active. He also looked upoi^the cause 
as a good one ; it was for his king and coun- 
try, and for a sister whom he loved. He 
had given up the idea of meeting with Laud, 
and thought only of securing the vile as- 
sassin whose crimes had reached such an 
enormous pitch. He entered upon his com- 
mission immediately, pursued his career 
along the high-water mark of the beach, 
and, true enough, about every five hundred 
yards, a head popped up from . the shingle 
with, ** Who goes there 1" " King George 
forever !" /was the answer ; and " That's 
right, my hearty, we'll drink his health if 
you please," Was the hiirt for the young man 
to replenish the brave sailor's can. He no- 
ted the seventh man ; there he left the flag 
and staff, and proceeded on the whole length 
of the line. As he returned lie placed the 
pole firmly into the deep shingle, and un- 
furled the white sheet, which soon forme4 a 
most conspicuous streamer in the air. He 
then quietly secreted himself in the manner 
he had been shown by one of the men, by 
working his body into the shingle, and let- 
ting the larger stones fall over him until he 
was completely covered, save his head. It 
was not long before a sail, which had been 
seen in the distance, now kept standing off 
and on in the ofilng. But now came his own 
work. 

About an hour after the flag had been 
unfurled, Edward plainly heard the bleating 
of sheep, and saw a shepherd driving a score 
of sheep leisurely along towards the flag, 
apparently watching his sheep cropping the 
scant herbage of the North V-ere. As he 
came whistling on, and approached the 
staff, looking cautiously around him, Ed- 
ward thought it was time to commence pro- 
ceedings, especially as the old man laid 
hold of the flagstaff to unship it. He 
jumped up, and called to the shepherd, 

" I say, old boy, let that belwether of 
mine alone, will you V* 
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The shepherd started, and left the staff,< 
and approached the young man. 

"What do you put ihskt flag tiiere for, 
young man V 

" Because such are my orders." 
, " But suppose I wish to have that flag for 
* sheet for my bed to-night, who shall pre- 
vent it r' 

" I wiU." 

" Why, I could lick half-a-dozen such 
fellows as you, with one arm." 

" Maybe so---but come, now, let's hs^ve a 
fair trial of strength. Lay down your crook 
between us, and see if jou or I oan pull the 
other over it. If you succeed, then take 
the flag. If I, then you must take yourself 
oflf how you can." 

" Done," said the shepherd- — ^** it shall be 
a bargain ;". and he threw, his crook down 
an the ground. " Now for it, young man." 

Accordingly they approa<;)ied each other. 
Young Edward saw that he had a formida- 
ble antagonist to contend with,— a brawny, 
sinewy frame, full of compact strength^ and 
more than an equal match for his youth ; 
but he resolved not to give the whistle, if 
he could overcome the man anyhow by him- 
self. 

" Stop," said Edward ; " you have laid 
the crook so as to give yourself the upper 
hand ; that is not :^ir. Lay it down from 
sea to river, so that we both have the same 
chance in the slant. I'll show you what I 
mean." 

And the young man showed him in a 
moment what he meant ; for, taking up the 
crook, and stooping down to place it as he 
had said, with a shepherd's dexterity (for 
the reader will remember that the youth 
was also a shepherd) he swung it round the 
ankle of the old man, and at the same in- 
stant gave it such a jerk, as pitched him 
backwards upon his head, which came with 
such violence upon the stones, that he was 
completely stunned. Edward was for a 
moment fearful that he was dead ; but con- 
jecturing, very wisely, that he might revive* 
he took out of his wallet the old man's 
sheep-cords, (strong thongs which shep- 
herds use when they dress their sheep, or 
such as sheep-shearers use when they clip 
' them,) and, without more ado, he tied his 
hands and legs together behind him, so that 
he was completely pinioned. 

It was well that young Catchpole had 
taken this advantage and precaution : for, 
npon searching the inner pocket of the 
wallet, he found a brace of pistols, primed 
and loaded, which would have made the 
contest very uneven. As the old man short- 
ly began to revive, he called out most lustily 
for help. 

" Hold your tongue," said Edward, "or 
I w^l shoot you dea4 with youi own pistols. 



Lie still, and no one will hurt you. What 
should an honest man, in your calling, do 
with such weapons as these V 

The old fellow was soon convinced that 
he had to deal with as g^od a hand as his 
own ; and one as expert at catching a ram, 
too. His arms and legs were tied in such 
a scientific manner, as convinced him that 
the young man was a shepherd. He thought 
it best, therefore, to bear his present condi- 
tion silently. 

'^ Come along, old boy^" said the youths 
as he stuck the shepherd's crook under the 
cords, and began dragging him along to- 
wards his boat ; " I'll ease you down to thS 
river." 

" Take care you are not eased do^n 
yourself," said the old man. "I have' 
friends, who will give you your deserts be- 
fore long, and ease me of these clutches." 

" I'll tell you what you deserve, old man, 
and what, if the coast-guard suffer to-night, 
you will receive. You deserve to be thrown 
into the river as you are ; and if I have 
many words with you, and you refuse to 
give me a plain direction and answer to 
whatever question I put to you, you may 
depend upon it I wiU do it myself; and that 
will soon settle all disputes between us. 
You have had in your wallet pistols ; your 
crook would make a flagstafl*; and I find, 
upon dragging you along, that, as your 
jacket buttons give way, you have half a 
sheet round your body. Tell me, when did 
you intend to give the smugglers the signal ? 
It will do you no good to tell me a lie. You 
have seen enough to be convinced I under- 
stand what you are. You had better tell 
me the truth at once, or a cold salt-watdr 
bath will compel you to do so." 

" Not to-night !— not to-night !" 

" Why not to-night ?" 

" Because the coast-guard are upon the 
watch." 

As they proceeded on their way, Edward 
asked the old man, '* Do you expect Cap- 
tains Laud or Luff, to-night 1 Yfm may 
as well tell me ; for you must be pretty 
well convinced, by this time, that I know 
what is going on." . 

"Well — I expect Captain Luff. Laud 
is dead." 

The young man fairly dropped the crook,, 
as he repeated Maud's words — " Laud is 
dead ! Laud is dead ! How do you know 
thatV 

" If you will unbind me I will tell you all 
about it." 

" Perhaps I may, when you tejl me how 
and where he died, and show me what proof 
you have of his death." 

" Will you unbind me then 1" 

"Yes;, when I think you have been, 
bound long enoughs" 
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** These thongs cnt me sore.*' 
" How can that be? they are too broad 
to cut ; and if you do not attempt to draw 

four hands asunder, you know, as well as 
do, that the knot is tied so that they can- 
not hurt you. I see, by your keeping your 
hands close together, that they do not hurt 
you." 

They had now arrived at the river's side, 
where a large ferry-boat, such as is used to 
carry stock over from the main land to the 
island, was moored against the shore. Ed- 
ward lifted the old man into the broad-bot- 
tomed craft, and laying him down upon the 
boards, pulled up the anchor, and shoved off 
towards the island. The old man soon per- 
ceived that Edward waa no ' sailor, by the 
manner in which he managed, or rather 
mismanaged, the boat ; and truly this was 
the hardest work the young man had yet to 
perform. He had been so taken up with 
the thought of dping every thing he was 
commissioned to do, and in his pride so de- 
. termined to do it all himself, without help, 
that he had overlooked his greatest difficul- 
ty, and forgot that he should want assistance 
to ro^ the boat. He still did not use his 
whistle ; but, with very great exertion, and 
very awkward management, contrived to 
bring the boat to the island, and to shove 
her along the side of the marsh wall, to a 
creek, close by the shepherd's house. He 
then lifted the old man out of the boat, and 
dragged him up the mud wall, and laid him 
down at his cpttage door. The door was 
locked ; and, ift the scuffle, the key of it 
had fallen out of the old man's pocket ; and 
Edward was obliged to make his way in at 
a low window behind the house ; when, 
having forced back the bolt, he pulled the 
old man in, and lifted him on to a bed, 
which was in the room adjoining, and took 
a seat by his side. 

**"rm both hungry and thirsty after all my 
exertions ; have you any refreshment of any 
kind in this comfortable dwelling 1" 

" You will find plenty in the closet by the 
fireplace. I wish I could eat and drink 
with you." 

*' So you may, and I will feed you as if 
you were my cosset lamb." 

He soon found that the shepherd's cottage 
contained sufficient to recruit the spirits of 
any man whose stomach was not too proud 
for wholesome food. There was a slice of 
cold boiled bacon, and bread and cheese in 
plenty. There 'was brandy, too, hut very 
bad water; and it required something strong- 
er than tea to take off the brackish taste ; 
brandy alone could make it palatable for 
man. The cattle sometimes suffered by 
drinking it. The young shepherd fed the 
old one, whose muscular limbs were now as 
poweAesB as an infant's ; not from second 



childhood, but from the dexterity with which 
they were bound together. There was 
something of kindness iii the young man's 
manner, though he was justified, m self- 
defence, to take the advantage he had dbne. 

" Now," said he, " tell me how you know 
Captain Laud is dead ?" 

" Captain Luff told me so." 

" And is that all you know of it ? Have 
you no other proof?" 

" Yes ; I have the captain's watch, which 
Luff gave to me, and the case of it has his 
true-love's name engraved in the inside. 
The watch is in the old plum-tree box, in 
the cupboard." 

The young man eagerly examined the 
spot. He found the box, and in it the 
watch, with both names engraved on the 
inside of the case, shining as bright, and 
the engraving as sharp, as if it had been 
executed only* that very day. "William 
Laud and Margaret Catchpole," round the 
interior circumference, and " June 1st, 
1794," with a wreath of victory surround- 
ing it, in the centre. 

" All this is correct, as you say ; but how 
did he die 1" 

" Well, I will tell you all I know. Cap- 
tain Luff (if you do not know himj I do) is 
a most desperate fellow ; a price is set upon 
his head, dead or alive, so that it be but ta- 
ken. Well, he murdered the poor girl 
whose name is written in the watch ; and I 
firmly believe that he murdered Captain 
Laud too ! Towards the close of the last 
year I was upon Sudbourn Heath, keeping 
my sheep, and who should I meet but Cap- 
tain Luff, who accosted me with this ques- 
tion: — 

. " * Have you seen my young commander, 
Captain Laud, pass this way ?' 

"Well, it was a curious question, and 
quite natural too ; for about six o'clock that 
very morning, as I was taking my sheep 
out of fold, Who should pass by me but the 
gallant young fellow whom he inquired after. 
Singularly enough he asked after Luff', and 
whether I knew if he was upon the coast. 
I told him that I had not had any signals 
lately ; but that some of the crew were 
ashore, and were staying at the Mariner's 
Compass, at Orford. Well, I told Luff the 
same as I now tell you ; and he no sooner 
received the intelligence, than with all the 
eagerness of a bloodhound when he touches 
upon the scent of his victim, he was off for 
Orford in a moment. Well, I thought this 
was all for old acquaintance sake, or for 
business ; so I rather rejoiced in the adven- 
ture. That very night 1 had made an ap- 
pointment to take some game, and as I 
went up the Gap Lane, leading to the 
Heath, I heatd ai^ry words, and soon found 
the two captains at tariance. I had no 
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^ish, as you may suppose, to interfere with 
their strife, se I quietly laid myself up in 
the ferns. It was a dreadful sound to hear 
the thunder of those two men's voices. 
How they cursed each other ! At length I 
heard the report of two pistols, and one of 
the halls passed within a yard of my head ; 
but as for blows, I could not count them. 
They fought each other like two bull-dogs, 
I should say for near an hour, till I heard 
the snap and jingle of a broken sword, and 
then one of them fled. I found the broken 
part of the blade next morning close to the 
spot. It was red with blood ; and the 
marks of feet in the sand were as numerou^s 
as if twenty men had been contending. I 
found drops of blood sunk into the sand all 
the way ^own the lane, until you come to 
the marshes : here I lost the track. I have 
seen no more of Laud since. But what 
makes me think that he was kitled by Luff 
on that night is the after-behavior of the 
Captain. About two months after this oc- 
currence I received a signal from the North 
Vere ; and who should it be but Luff. Well, 
he came home to my cottage, and as we 
sat together I said, by way of a sounder, 

* Where's Captain Laud V 

" ' What makes you ask that question V 
says he, hastily and fiercely. * Have you 
any particular reason for asking me after 
him ? Speak out at once,' says he, — 

* speak out; have you heard any thing 
about him V 

" The terrific glare of the fiend's eye fell 
upon me so cruelly that I dared not tell him 
I had witnessed the fight, so I said, * I have 
mot seen the Captain for so long a time, 
that I did not know where he was.' 

"*Ho! ho! that's it, is it?' says he. 
' Have you seen him since the morning 
you fed your sheep on Sudbourn Heath V 

" * No,' says I ; * he was then anxious to 
see you. Did you find him V 

" * Yes, I did ; and I have reason to 
think he was lost at sea that very night ; 
for he agreed to come on board, and we 
have seen nothing more of him, nor two of 
our crew, since that very time. Two of 
my men were in the river boat, but I have 
seen nothing of them since. They were to 
have joined the crew off the head of the 
North Vere, but we never saw them again.' 

"* That's very odd,' says I ;* but how 
did you join the crew V 

" * I got a cast down the river in Master 
Mannell's boat, the old fisherman of Boy- 
ton.' 

" Then, after a pause, 

" ' Here, Jim,' says he, * I'll make you a 
present of poor Will's watch. 1 do not 
like to wear it ; it grieves me when I look 
at it. We used to be such friends. ' 

** Now I thought this very strange, and 



it confirmed me in the opinion that his 
conscience would not let him rest. I took 
the watch, and you have now got it in your 
hand." 

" What shall I give you for this watch V 
said Edward. 

" What you like ; for ever since I have 
had it, it hai appeared to roe as if I was tn 
accomplice in Captain Laud's murder." 

** I will give you half a guinea." 

"Well, it is yours." 

" I will put the money into the box in thtt 
cupboard. Time now wears away. Wbaot 
are all these pieces of wood for !" 

" They are thowls for the boat when thtt 
smugglers use it." 

" With your permission I will take them 
with me. Have you any oars for them 
alsoV 

" No ! the smugglers bring their own 
oars." 

" Well, I must be moving ; and now siiNUl 
you have told me the truth, and I havtt 
every reason to thank you, I will candidly ' 
tell you who I am : I am Margaret Catcfr* 
pole's brother." 

" You are a shepherd, then V 

" I am a shepherd." 

" I was sure of it by the manner in which 
you u^ed these thongs. May I ask, is yoinr 
sister dead V 

" She is not dead. How many mea do 
you expect from the lugger when they 
landr' 

" Ten, with the Captain." 

" Well, lie you still now. I must, for 
the sake of fulfilling the orders of my com- 
mander, fasten your cords to the bedstead^ 
or I may be blamed. So : that will dou 
Now, should the Captain himself come to 
see you, he will be conviiiced that the foul 
play was not your part; and if he does 
not come to-night I will. But time presses, 
and I must do my duty. Where is your 
lamp?" 

" I see by your question,^' said the old 
man, "that all is discovered. You want 
the lamp to put in the window up stairs; 
you will find it under the bed." 

There it was, and was soon lighted and 
put in its proper place : a joyful signal of 
success to the brave and patient coasV 
guard, and a fatal lure to the desperadoes 
on board the smuggler. 

" Now then, old fViend, good-by," ssidi 
Edward. "If success attend our schemS 
you and I may be better acquainted ; yoa 
may be glad that you have told me all tha 
truth. Farewell." 

The youth was soon on board the ferry- 
boat ; and with much labor brought her to 
the same spot where he had before un- 
moored her. The tide had fallen som% 
feet, and Vi%» n^ia.^ *\\a \^s^ ^^> ^ ^^os^-^a^ 
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Tery wisely drew her up as high as he 
could on to the shore, concluding that if he 
anchored her in the water, when the tide 
flowed again, which it would soon do, it 
would cover the anchor on the shore. He 
drew her up far enough just to place her 
cablets end at high- water mark ; and hav- 
ing put the thowls in their proper places, 
he then walked across to the white Hag. 
Just before he passed the dell, who should 
lift up his head but young Barry t 

** I bQgan to think our plan had not suc- 
ceeded. Is all right?" 

" All is as you could wish it, and more ; 
but I will tell you all another time." 

**We can see the lugger," said young 
Barry, " standing oflf and on : our white 
fiag is successful. You must go to the 
right, so as to lay yourself in such a posi- 
tion as to command a view of this little dell 
and the river. Bring yourself to anchor 
full a hundred yards from this hole, for I 
s^ispect the fight will be here ; keep your 
head below the ocean mark when you give 
the signal, or a few bullets may whistle 
about your ears." ' 

Only those who have had any thing to do 
with the preventive-service can tell the 
dangers and difilculties which the poor fel- 
lows who defend our trade have to en- 
counter ; how much toil and anxiety, and 
how seldom sufilcient honor or reward do 
such men gain in discharging their onerous 
auty. It is a life of feverish vexation. 
Fancy fourteen men collected and stationed 
alongf four miles of coast the whole day, 
buried in the pebbles, and waiting on a cold 
night for the approach of the smuggled. 
They all saw the vessel reconnoitring and 
jailing about the offing : the least want of 
circumspection on their part would thwart 
Uie scheme which up to this moment prom- 
ised success. Even the men accustomed to 
this kind of work shook with the anxiety of 
suspense; but what must have been the 
(sensations of the young landsman who had 
to give the signal for the onset, in which 
more than one might fall ? To say that he 
Aid not suflfer severely, enough almost to 
make him wish himself at home, would not 
p? true ; the thought, however, that he 
might be instrumental in bringing the villain 
Luff to justice for all his crimes, and the 
singular manner in which he had discovered 
^is treachery to Laud^ made the young man 
some amends for the truly painful task he 
)iad undertaken. ^ 

Night now began to draw on, and the 
sea-birds left off their screaming ; the tern 
and the dottrell hastened to their resting- 
places; and the last of all the feathered 
sea-shore tribe, the one which goes to roost 
the latest, the my curlew, bent his rapid 
,Bqn^ Inwards H^ivergate Island, and gave a 



moumfd note as he flapped over the head 
of the young watchman. As the moon arose 
the wind began to blow a little fresh, and 
the ocean to roar upon the beach. The 
smugglers rejoiced at this, as it would ena- 
ble them to land their cargo with less chance 
of being heard. The flag still streamed and 
flapped in the wind ; the light shone like a 
star in the shepherd's cot ; and the time 
drew near for th« contest. 

Not a sound could be now heard save that 
of the wind. The vessel, however, might 
be seen in the moonlight, approaching the 
shore ; and now a heavy eight-oared boat 
was seen to leave her : she was heavily 
laden, even to the gunwale. The boat 
lurched through the breakers like a log. 
On she came, with her helmsman, John 
Luff, who laid her broadside on to the shore. 
Now for an anxious moment. Not a word 
was spoken. The wind preventing any 
sound along the shore, nothing could be 
heard even of the grounding of the boat's 
keel upon the beach. Dark figures of men 
were seen getting out of the boat. They 
were expert sailors, up to their work ; as 
the sea heaved the boat up they dragged her 
higher on the shore, until they could more, 
conveniently unload her. This was done 
as expeditiously as possible ; each man car- 
ried a sack heavily laden. They went to 
the very spot that Barry had named, de- 
posited their load, and again returned to 
their boat. Twice they performed this 
work ; and now the two }ast men, carrying 
the eight oars, brought up the rear. The 
eight quietly seated themselves on the sacks, 
while the other two went forward with the 
oars ; they returned, and, as young Edward 
concluded, must have said, "All's right." 

By this time the coast-guard were draw- 
ing their lines closer to the spot, each man 
taking up his brother, or calling on him as 
he passed him, until the whme fourteen 
were within the space of ten yards from 
the flag; breathless, on their knees, did 
they await the shrill whistje which, like the 
trumpet's sound, was to give the word for 
the charge. 

Young Catchpole saw the smugglers 
emerge from the dell, with each man his 
sack upon his shoulder ; for an instant he 
thought he ought to wait until they came 
the second time, but as his orders did not 
say so, and he judged that if they once 
stowed away half their cargo they would 
make quickly for the river, he deemed it 
best to give the signal at once ; so drawing in 
his breath, he gave the whistle such a long, 
shrill blast, that had the wind lain that way, it 
might have been heard to Orford. He did 
not raise himself up, and it was well he did 
not, for over his head whizzed a ball, and 
flash— flash — flash went the pistols. As 
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was predicted, the men dropped their car 
goes, and ran for the pit, but here stood the 
coasl-guard ready to receive them, young 
Barry having brought his men down below 
the horizon of the sea, that they might not 
be exposed to the sight of the smugglers, 
vhile the river lying lower, and they as- 
cending from it, became a visible mark 
against the moonlit water for their fire. 

Dreadful was the contest that ensued. 
The smugglers formed a close line ; the 
coast-guard line was more measured, and 
with some space between each two men, so 
that their danger was the less. The firing, 
as they approached each other, was awful ; 
two n^en of the snmgglers fell. They clo- 
sed nearer, and swords clashed and sparkled 
in the moonlight ; and the uproar at length 
became more audible than the noise of the 
wind and waves. At last there was one 
sudden, tremendous yell from the boat^s 
crew, and then the cry for quarter ; some 
fell, others fled, not to the boat but along the 
coast. It was the object of the coast-guard 
not to pursue them so far as to separate 
from each other ; and as three fled one way, 
and two another, they merely sent flying 
shots after them, and cleared a passage to 
the boat. The shout announced the leader 
of the smugglers to be shot, and two more 
were lying by his side, and two surrender- 
ed and were disarmed and guarded, while 
but one of the coast-guard had fallen. 

As the enemy was dispersed young Barry 
mustered his men, and missed his comrade. 
They Ibund him near the two smugglers 
who had first fallen. Close to them lay the 
Captain, his arm nearly cut in two, shot in 
the side, and severely wounded on the head. 
Young Edward, who had seen the fight, 
now came forward to render further assist- 
ance. The two smugglers were dead ; but 
the preventive-service man and the Captain 
of the crew were not dead, though both 
were severely wounded. 

The two wounded men were taken to the 
shepherd's cottage. Four men, with Barry 
and young Edward, rowed across to the 
island, while ten men were left to guard 
the prisoners and the cargo, and to secure 
the smugglers' boat. The whole proved to 
be a most valuable prize. 

The Captain, as the reader may suppose, 
proved to be no other than the hated John 
Luflf. The old shepherd was released by 
young Catchpole, and from cramp and pain 
from his long doubled- up position he could 
scarcely stand. The two wounded men 
were placed upon his bed, presenting such 
a contrast of feature, expression, and char- 
acter, as the ablest artist in the world could 
not have justly delineated. Luff*, with his 
dark brow, haggard eye, and hairy face, 
more like a dying hyena, looked up and saw 



before him Barry, Catchpole, and the shep- 
^ herd ; and with the scowl of revenge, (a 
strong passion to exhibit in such agony,)' 
he muttered a dreadful curse upon them all. 
The poor coast-guard man, with his pale 
but placid countenance, though suffering 
severely from his wounds, extended his' 
hand to his commander, and implored him 
to let him be carried to another bed, to let 
him lie on the floor in the other room, or 
anywhere but head to head beside the demon 
who lay shuddering and cursing by his side.' 

The bed of the shepherd's daughter, who 
was at that time staying at Orford, was 
brought down and laid in the keeping-room 
beside the fireplace, and the poor fellow 
was laid upon it. Luff''s death-hour was 
evidently at hand. It was a fearful thing 
to see him in his horrible tortures, and to 
hear him, in his groans and moans, pro- 
claiming himself the murderer of Will Laud. 
Whenever he opened his eyes he saw noth- 
ing but the evidences of guilt before him, 
as he raved in wild phrensy, — 

" There ! there ! there ! I see him ! He 
is not dead ! — no ! no ! no ! There's Laud 
and Margaret Catchpole ! Look ! they 
laugh at me !" 

At last, with one wild scream, his spirit, 
like an affrighted bird, fled away. Never 
did those who stood near him witness such 
a death. A cold shudder crept over their 
flesh, ana they owned one to another that 
they should never forget that awful sight. 

When it became known that the noto- 
rious smuggler, John Luff, was killed, num- 
bers came to see him ; and few that saw 
his body but owned that he was a fearful 
fellow when living. Government paid the 
reward over into the hands of the coasts 
guard, who all subscribed liberally towards 
tlie comfort of their wounded messmate.' 
Edward Catchpole was included among 
those who shared the reward, and this en- 
abled him to pay all his expenses without 
any recurrence to his sister's purse. 

When young Catchpole returned to Nac- 
ton with the eventful tidings of his journey, 
and related all the particulars to Margaret, 
stating his full belief of Laud's death, she 
pondered for awhile over his statement, and 
then expressed her dissent from her brother's 
conclusions. 

" I see no certain proof of Laud's death," 
said she. " The old shepherd and the 
wretch Luff may both have supposed hini' 
dead ; but there is a mystery, not yet cleared 
up which fills me with strange hopes — I 
mean the sudden disappearance of the two 
sailors with the boat that very night. Luff 
made no mention of them in his dying mo- 
ments. I really think these two men are 
somehow connected with the safety of Laud ;* 
and I yet have ho^^e," 
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She rejoiced, however, that Laud was 
BOt found in company with his former band, 
«nd especially with that bad man Luff; and 
4zew conclusions, in her own mind, favora- 
Ue to his character and conduct. She was 
¥ery grateful to her brother ; and not long 
afterwards she proposed to return to her 
^ace. She had certainly been very remiss 
in not communicating with her mistress 
once since she left her. So taken up was 
die with her thoughts of Laud, that she for- 
gpt her situation ; and, until her brother's 
return, had never spoken of going back to 
Ipswich. Her mistress not hearing of or 
m>m her, sent over to Brandiston, and there 
learned that she had never been to see her 
uitcle and aunt, nor had they heard any 
thing of her. A man was sent to Nacton, 
a&d, unfortunately, the cottage was locked 
19, as Margaret had been that day to spend 
a. few hours with her first mistress, at the 
Piiory Farm. These strange circumstances 
laade her mistress at Ipswich conclude that 
abe was gone in search of Laud ; and con- 
Mquently she engaged another servant. 
When Margaret returned to St. Margaret's 
Gbreen she found her place filled up; and 
her mistress reproached her for her neglect 
m not having had some communication with 
Iwr. Margaret felt hurt and disappointed. 
Ske stayed a short time at one or two places, 
Bat was extremely unsettled and dissatis- 
fied. She was in the habit of frequently 
visiting St. Margaret's Green, and of being 
aidced to go and see the children. About 
^ht months after a vacancy unexpectedly 
•ecurred in Mrs. Cobbold's establishment, 
and Margaret entered a second time into 
^e service of her former mistress, in the 
capacity of cook: but her stay this time 
was short. She was now as unlike as pos- 
sible to the Margaret of former days. She 
was not happy. Her temper had been 
soured by disappointment, and her spirit 
BUide restless by rumors of Laud being 
aiive. She became impatient towards her 
fiilow-servants, careless in her dress and 
manner, and negligent in her work — a com- 
plete contrast to her former self, who had 
Wen a pattern of order, decency, and regu- 
larity. At the end of one year it became 
her mistress's, painful duty to give her a 
inal warning. It was a real heartfelt sor- 
row to that benevolent lady to be compelled, 
in the sake of example to her other ser- 
vants, to discharge Margaret. J3ut she 
OQuld not do otherwise. 

Here was a paiuful duty discharged con- 
ssientiously. Let not the reader think that it 
BMde no impression. It fell with full force up- 
oa Margaret's mind. Margaret wept most bit- 
terly when she found that she must now break 
•^ all connection with that family in. which 
Mke had once been so happy. S|ie merely 



asked permission to remain till the end of 
the week, and that in such a subdued tone 
and supplicating manner, as touched her 
mistress's heart. It is needless to say that 
her request was granted. 

The morning of departure arrived, and not 
a servant, no, nor a child in that house, could 
say " Good-by*' without tears. Her mis- 
tress, when bandinj; over to her the money 
directed to her by Laud, made Margaret sit 
down, and conversed with her upon her fu- 
ture prospects. She also gave her some 
good books for a remembrance, expressed a 
hope that she would read them, and told her 
she should forget all but her good deeds, and 
be ever ready to serve her. 

Then, with tears rolling down her cheeks, 
Margaret tottered to the cart which had been 
provided to take her to Brandiston, and left 
that house never to enter it again, and never 
to look upon it without terror. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

eiriLT AND CRIME. 

The reader will be anxious to know what 
really was the fate of Will Laud, arid will 
not be surprised to learn that Margaret's 
idea was quite in accordance with the fact. 
When Luff quitted the old shepherd upon 
Sudbourn Heath, in search of Laud, he was 
prepared to find him at the Compasses at 
Orford, and there he did find him, and he 
pretended to be glad to see him, and to be 
very friendly with him. All former animos- 
ities fifeemed to be extinct ; and Luff quickly 
wormed out of him the gecrets of his heart. 
He asked after Margaret with as much ap- 
parent indifference as if he had heard noth- 
ing of her. 

"I have left her forever," said Laud. "I 
will have nothing more to do with her. 
Some more powerful enemy than I have 
ever contended with has at last prevailed 
over me, and pulled down the proud flag I 
had hoisted in her love. I heard her say, 
almost to my face, that she would never see 
another sailor, though she must have been 
expecting me home, for I sent her word by 
an old messmate that I was coming ; and 
what could she mean, but to let me know 
flatly that she preferred some lubberly lands- 
man (perhaps some powdered footman) to 
one of Lord Howe's Britons 1 I could 
stand it no longer, so I just threw all my 

Srize-money overboard ; and here I am, 
ack, ready to join your crew again. Have 
you forgotten our last rub t Come, give us 
your hand, Jack." 

Luff put out his bloodstained palm, and 
pretcinded all the peace of -a restored friend- 
ship. Grog was ordered ; and the two ea- 
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ally struck a bargain to ep on board again in 
the service of Captain Bargood. But Luff 
was too determined a villain to forego that 
opportunity, which now offered itself, of ful- 
filling the deadly purpose he had often sworn 
to his crew that he would accomplish, ** to 
bring Laud a captive, dead or alive, on board 
the brig.'*^ The treacherous fellow had left 
iio stone unturned to bring about this plan, 
it was he who pursued such a system of 
fraud with regard to Margaret as led to her 
disgrace. He hired sailors to deceive her 
with false tales, and to learn what they could 
of Laud, that he might the more easily wreak 
his vengeance upon his victim. And now at 
last here was the object of his hatred, trust- 
ing to him as he would have done to the 
most tried friend. He was as loud and art- 
ful in his ridicule of Margaret as a deter- 
mined monster of envy could be. He had 
heard, he said, many tales of her; and that 
she was at last going to many one of the 
brewhouse men. Such were the inventions 
of this hollow-hearted villain, to inflame the 
irritable mind of Laud. There were two of 
the crew present, to whom Luff had given 
the wink, and made them to understand he 
had trapped his man. 

" Let us take a bit of a cruise, and have a 
look at the port,'^ said Luff to his pretended 
friend ; and then turning to the others, he 
said, *' We shall be in again presently, and 
^o on board to-night.'' 

** Ay, ay, maiter," replied one of the men, 
" all right ! — I say, Sam," observed he, 
when the two captains had left the room, 
*' what a shocking fellow our Captain is ! 
I'll wager now that he either puts a bullet 
through Laud's head, or a dagger in his 
heart, or shoves him overboard at night !" 

" Ay, Jim, I don't mind a brush with the 
coast-guard, but I don't like such cold- 
blooded work as this any more than you do. 
Don't let us wait for the Captain ; but, as 
soon as we have finished our grog, let's be 
off for the boat." 

" With all my heart, Sam ; and let ns 
drink our young Captain's health, and good 
lack to him." 

Luff had enticed his Captain to a longer 
walk than he expected ; and no sooner had 
they entered the Gap Lane than he began a 
quarrel, and presently attacked him, sword 
in hand. Laud defended himself with great 
dexterity, until his sword was broken, and 
he himself disarmed. He fled towards the 
marshes, but was overtaken, cut do wo, and 
cast for dead into one of those deep marsh 
ditches which abound in the neighborhood 
oi Orford. Afler Luff had thus wreaked 
his vengeance, he crept stealthily towards 
the town ; and as he went picked up Laud's 
watch, which had fallen from his pockeU 
It made his blood, already heated with exer- 
14 



tion, grow cold with conscious horror. He 
was too great a villain, however, to have 
much thought of mercy, pity, or repentanofl^ 
He entered the Compasses and called for « 
strong north-wester, and inquired for his 
men, and learned they had been gone to their 
boat some time. He gave them some coarae 
malediction for their pains, and sat down to 
his strong potation. 

The two men were at that time crossim| 
a plank over the very dike which Laud has 
been cast into, and were startled by \m 
groans. On looking about them they d^ 
served a man's head just out of the water, 
beside the bank ; they pulled him out, and 
found to their horror that it was Laud. 
Having decided on taking him to his ua- 
cle's, they lifted Laud up and carried him 
across the marshes, and laid him as car«* 
fully as they could upon some old sails it 
the bottom of the boat ; and instead of goiinr 
down the river to Hollesley Bay, they rowed 
directly up the river with the flood tide« 
They arrived at Aldborough just as the tide 
turned, and had the precaution or prudence^ 
directly they landed, to send their boat 
adrifl ; which, getting into the channel, wa» 
carried down the river, and was cast upon 
a sand-bank, within a few yards of the smu^ 
glers' cutter, by which means it was sup- 
posed that the two men had perished ; for a$ 
daybreak, when Luff came on board, he was 
the first to discover the boat, keel upward% 
upon the bank. 

'* It served them right," said the Captain, 
" for leaving their commander behind them.* 

They had safely conveyed Will Laud to 
the " Jolly Tar," which then stood close to 
the river's side. His uncle was sent for, 
who came, attended by Mr. Nursey, at that 
time the skilful and highly esteemed sur- 
geon of Aldborough. He found him dread* 
fully wounded ; but at length, by strict at- 
tention and consummate skill, succeeded ia 
effectinfif a cure. That uncle had always 
loved his nephew, and in some measure con- 
sidered himself responsible for the wayward- 
ness of his seafaring propensities ; and he 
took him to his home, and treated him ia 
every respect as a lost son restored. 

Here, then, was an opportunity — a golden 
opportunity — for reformation. Laud's for- 
mer character had been cancelled by his ser- 
vice in the British navy ; and his gallant 
conduct on the glorious first of June had ob- 
tained for him a free discharge, with prize- 
money, and certificate of character in the 
service. He was now placed in a situation 
calculated to restore him to independence. 
In the years 1795 and 1706 he served his ua- 
cle faithfully ; and such were the hopes entei^ 
tained of his steadiness and attention to bo- 
siness, that at the end of that year, when his 
uncle died, he lefl him all that he possessed. 
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It may seem strange that Laud should 
never have sought for Margaret Catchpole 
during all this time, or that she should not 
have made further inquiries ahout him. Had 
they met at this period, and come to a mu- 
tual explanation, they might both have been 
spared from that misery and remorse attend- 
ant upon a degraded character. But it was 
.t)therwise decreed. He had always brood- 
ed over his imaginary wrongs at the hands 
of Margaret ; had learned to think little of 
her ; and never to have forgiven her for that 
unfortunate speech the night he left Ipswich. 
And when he became a master and a man 
of substance, (as above related,) he did not 
appear to be settled or happy. The news 
of Luff's death might have been supposed 
to take away from him any hankering after 
the illicit pursuits of his youth ; but the es- 
cape of some of the crew, and their strong 
attachment to Laud, induced him to listen 
to their proposals of service, and to employ 
^ ship in the trade ; and he actually sent 
out smugglers, though he would not head 
them himself ; so that, very soon after the 
decease of his uncle, Laud became deeply 
(engaged again in the illicit traffic of the 
coast. 

But what was Margaret doing all this 
time 1 She returned to her uncle and aunt 
Leader, and became their assistant. She 
undertook once more the management of 
the children, and was instrumental in resto- 
ring order and decency in the house. She 
did not feel quite so lively an interest in this 
employment as she had formerly done, 
though her aunt's manner was a complete 
contrast to what it had formerly been. By 
her uncle's advice, she put the money she 
never considered her own into the hands of 
the much-respected general shopkeeper of 
the parish, who placed it in the bank, and 
became a trustee for her. Still she resolved 
not to touch it, but to keep it, as the prop- 
erty of Laud, until she should be more sure 
of his death. She had great hopes still that 
she should one day see him again. She 
Jived with her uncle and aunt, and made 
herself useful in every possible way ; nor 
did she ever murmur at her condition, though 
she often sighed over past misfortunes. 
' In the month of May, 1797, she received 
a letter from old George Teager, her fel- 
low-servant, which ran thus : — 

" Margaret, 
** This comes hoping it may find you well, 
as it still leaves me, though very deaf. I 
have got a bit of news for you, which I 
know you will be glad to hear. I was 
going down the Wash yesterday, when who 
should I meet but Will Land. He looked 
uncommon well, and was very civil to me. 
He asked me many questions about yoa ; 



and I set him right about some bad splints 
and curbs he had got in his head. He told 
me he should soon manage to see you. So 
no more from old 

"George Teager. 
" MwgareVs Green, May 3, 1797.** 

Imagine poor Margaret's anxiety. She 
waited seven days in such a state of fever- 
ish suspense as only those so situated can 
feel. She rested neither day nor night, but 
became each morning more anxiously dis- 
turbed, until she determined to go herself to 
Ipswich. * 

Now Laud had been to Ipswich to pur- 
chase some timber, and to dispose of some 
of his smuggled goods. He had met old 
Teager, the coachman, and had treated him 
with a friendly glass,, which the old man 
seldom refused. He had also met an old 
messmate accidentally, — a good-for-nothing 
fellow, whom Luff had formerly made use 
of to deceive Margaret with false reports 
concerning him. Laud had treated this 
man to some grog ; and in talking over old 
times, the man disclosed some of Lnff's 
villany, with which Laud had never before 
been acquainted ; especially his conduct to 
Margaret on that wretched night in which 
Laud h2td sought an interview with her. 
This fellow, whose name was John Cook, 
told him that he was one of the sailors 
bribed to deceive her, and to go backwards 
and forwards with false reports to the kitch- 
en of St. Margaret's Green. 

Laud now saw the reason for poor Mar-» 
garet's exclamation, "I will have nothing 
niore to do with any sailors !" The truth 
pToke on him with such conviction, that he 
resolved to seek out his betrothed the very 
moment he had fulfilled his engagement at 
Ipswich. It is a remarkable ftict, that, on 
the very same day on which Laud left the 
town with the full determination to see and 
have an explanation with Margaret, she de- 
termined to go to Ipsvnch, to explain (if she 
could find him) the whole of her conduct. 
This was on the evening of the 9th of May, 
1797. She had fVankly explained to her 
uncle the purpose of her journey ; and as to 
the money in the hands of the trustee, she 
said, " If a letter comes to you, from me, 
about it, you can then consult with Mr. 
Smith about its disposal. I fully expect," 
she added, "to meet Laud at Ipswich, and 
whatever his fortunes may be, I am deter- 
mined to share them with him." 

She arrived at Ipswich that afternoon, 
and took up her abode at her former lodg-^ 
ings at the Widow Syers', a distant relative 
of her mother's, though by no means a de- 
siraUe person for Margaret to abide with at 
suoh a time. She did not go, as ehe ought 
to have don^, to her good mistress, who 
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would have instituted every inquiry for lier ; 
but she chose to pursue her own course. 
She saw the old coachman, knd learned 
from him that he had seen Laud at the 
Salutation, in Carr street, only the day be- 
fore. She did not stay to ask any mare 
questions, but off she went towards the pub- 
He-house in question. On her way, it was 
her misfortune to meet with that vagabond, 
John Cook, the very fellow who had so 
often made a dupe of her before, and who 
was how the cause of her performing an act 
that is probably without^precedisni in female 
history. Intent but upon one thing, the 
obtaining an interview with her lover, the 
mainspring of all her prospects in life, and 
the centre to which all her hopes, wishes, 
thoughts, and cares were pointed, she was 
almost crazy with anxiety to see this worth- 
less object of her idolatry. She had been 
betrayed into misfortunes by her blindness 
on this point ; and though careful, prudent, 
and considerate upon almost every other 
thing, she had been, and was still, the easy 
v^ictim of an jr artfcd machination which had 
for its bait the sight of her lover. Had she 
consulted any of her friends, Mr. Stebbing, 
Mr. Brooks, Mr. Notcutt, or her beloved 
mistress, she would not have fallen a prey 
to the artful villany of a wicked man ; but 
Margaret had forgotten at this time her 
mistress, and every other consideration, 
except the all-engrossing subject which 
filled her heart ; ami she saw neither dap 
ger nor difficulty, right nor wrong, but was 
ready to go anywhere, or to do any thing, 
provided she could only have an explanation 
with Laud. 

** Why, Margaret, is that you 1" said 
' John Cook as he met her, turning the cor- 
ner of the Chaise and Pair, on the evening 
of the 9th of May ; " why, where have you 
been all these livelong days t And what are 
you doing now in Ipswich V 

** I am in search of Laud ; have you seen 
or heard any thing of him to-day 1" 

*' Yes, that I have ; you are ip luck to 
meet with the only person in the world who 
could tell you where he is ! But this is not 
the place to be talking secrets. Come with 
me to the Marquis Cornwallis, where Laud 
and I have spent a merry time, aiid I will 
tell you all about him.^' 

There was no difficulty in persuading her 
to accompany him, and on arriving at the 
inn, Margaret found by this fellow's conver- 
sation with the landlord, that Laud and he 
had spent the previous eveiung at that 
house. This confirmed her belief in his 
story, and enabled him to make her the easy 
dupe of all the vile inventions which were 
to follow. 

They requested that they might have the 
parlor to themselves; and the ever-liberal 



Margaret ordered some refreshment, though 
she could, from her anxiety, partake of 
nothing herself. 

""W^U, I promised you I would tell ybd 
all about Lai^ ; but first let me tell you that 
I set him right about your ugly speech that 
night when you got such a ducking." v 

** Did yon ? did you, indeed ? What did 
he say to itt Did he forgive me V 

"Did he? Ay! I'll tell you what, I 
never saw a fellow so dumb-founded before. 
He looked almost like a B^dman, cursed 
his stars, and swore they were all confed- 
erate against him. He swore you were the 
best creature in the world, and if he could 
but see you, he would make you happy." 

" Oh, John ! how good yOu were to tell 
him. But where is he ? Is he in Ipswich 1 
Do bring me to him !" 

" Hold hard a bit ; I must let you into a 
little bit of a secret. You must know that 
Laud and I are upon such intimate terms, 
that we communicate by a kind of expres- 
sion known only to ourselves. He, as yoa 
know, went back to smuggling again after 
your rap, though that was not intentional on 
your part. He did not go to sea, but enter- 
ed upon the timber trade, though he em- 
ployed about twenty men under him to car- 
ry on his^ traffic. Now, I know he would 
have gone in search of your hiding-place, 
if he had not been compelled to hide him- 
self. The fact is, he is escaped from aa ar- 
rest for five hundred pounds-, which he was 
bound to pay to the Excise, and but for a 
very lucky turn he would have been nabbed 
last night." , 

" Well, but where is he now V 

" I will tell you where he may be found to- 
morrow. AIM know now is, that he took the 
mail last night, by the greatest good luck in 
the world, and went off to London. He is 
to write to me to-night, and I shall be ablb 
to tell you to-morrow." 

That this was all a mere invention of thin 
rascal's, to get out of Margaret all he could, 
the reader will eaaily'believe. Lucky wa^ 
it for her that she iid not tell him what sum 
of money she had belonging to Laud, or 
every farthing of it would have gone into 
this fellow's hands. As it was, he managed 
to get out of her what little cash she could 
spare, under the promise of revealing to her 
the hiding-place of Laud. After chatting witb 
him a long time, and hearing much of her- 
self and her lover, all pure inventions of thi^ 
fellow's brain, and easily detected by any 
person with less blindnesa upon the subject, 
Margaret took her leave of him, giving him 
half-a-crown to spend. She returned to the 
Widow Syers, and as might be supposed, 
passed a feverish night, festless with nec^- 
vous anxiety. Poor girl ! she little thought 
of the mischief then brooding for bet ru.«k. 
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The morrow oame, bringing a letter to 
J(ohn Cook, of a very different description 
to that which Margaret anticipated. It ran 
Ihiw:— 

** Dog and Bone, Ldmbeth, 
"May 8,1797. 

•'Jack, 

'*! sold the baj mare at Smithfield 
yesterdayl I might ha' got more, but the 
«ab8 were about ; so I wopt her off for ten. 
Old Snacks, at the Bone here, got his 
^centage. I crabbed the old chap as well 
IM I could r but he*s up to snuff. You 
woatdnH ha known old Peggy again. We 
Uacked her white legs, and popt a white 
face on to her, gave her a rai's tail, filed 
ber teeth, and burned her mark, and wop 
me if I roightent ha* sold her for a six-year 
old, if I hadnH been in a hurry. But she's 
4iff, they tell me, to serve in a foreign 
country. She's a right good un, though an 
cild'n. Ail's honor bright. Jack i 

" I say, old boy, we talked o' the brown 
nag; can ye send him up to Chelmsford 1 
prif to the^Dog and Bone, direct to your 
old chum, 

" Bob Bush, 

'*Sam Snacks, 
*' Dog and Bone, Lambeth. 
**!% Jolm Cook, 

"Marqais Comwallis, 
"Ipswich, Saflfolk." 

This letter, which was found some days 
after at the inn, and delivered up to the 
constable of the parish of St. Margaret's, 
may serve to show the connection which 
this fellow had with a gang of horse-steal- 
ers, who, at this time, infested' the dddiities 
of Essex, Nbrfdlk; and Suffolk. The brown 
nag here mentioned was one which had 
been turned off in the pastures of St. Mar- 

Sret's belonging to John Cobbold, Esq. 
e was a high-spirited little horse, and 
aged. The eyes of this rogue had been 
upon him, and a most diabolical project now 
entered his brain, of making Margaret 
datchpole, whose early feats of riding were 
not unknown to him, the minister of this 
theft. 

•* I shall make something out of her now," 
said the fellow, "if I can only play upon 
her feelings. How shall I d6 it V 

A thought struck him that he would tear 
off the half of the letter containing the post^ 
mark, and paste another, which he invented, 
on that half, and sign it for Will Laud. 
Margaret knew little or nothing of Will's 
handwriting, so that she could easily be de- 
ceived in this respect ; and if she knew that 
ft was not his, the fellow was ready enough 
Co swear that he had hurt his hand by the 
filling of a spar, and so got a friend to 
write it for him. He put his wits to work, 



and concocted an epistle as nearly pertinent 
to what he had made out Laud's case to be, 
as he could. 

* He dated it from the same place from 
whence he received his own ; and intended 
to write to Bob Bush to take the horse off 
Mar^ret's hands, if he could get her on to 
it. He wrote thus :• — 

" Dog and Bone, Lfimbeth, 
" May 9, 17OT. 

" Dear Jack, 

" Hurrah, my boy ! Safely anchored, 
though I had cut my cable, and run ; but I 
have got into a friendly port, and my pur- 
suers sha'n't easily find me. Precious 
hard, though, Jack, after just finding out 
my girl, to have to tack and leave her. 
You might lend a hand now, just to serve 
an old friend; Margaret would make my 
present dull time a little lighter, if you 
could but find her up, and put her on the 
right road to find me. I think she would 
forgive me,^ if you could explain matters a 
little to her. Tell her we could get mar- 
ried here, and after a time all would be 
well. But, Jack, mum must be the order of 
the day. Don't you fire a volley at roe, un- 
til she's off to London. She must come 
incog, Jack; ay^ in man's clothes, if she 
can : you know why. A thought strikes 
me, which if you put it into her head, will 
just suit her, and me too. Persuade her to 
borrow the old pony of her master's, from 
the pasture on the Woodbridge road, or to 
take it with French leave. It is worth 
nothing, and will never be inquired after ; 
and if disposed o£^ ^v-ill scarcely be missed. 
And if she was found out, it would only be 
treated as a good spree ! So, Jack, try 
her; she has a spirit equal to the work, 
and we shall then be no more parted. Now, 
do this for 

" Your old friend, 

"WillL^ud." 

Margaret read this letter with mingled 
feelings of pain and pleasure, but she im- 
plicitly believed every word of it, yet she 
did not like Laud's plan. '* Why not go 
and borrow the horse of old Teager," said 
she, "if it must be so? I know he will 
lend it to me." 

" What, and tell him you want his stable* 
dress to ride to London in I Fine fun he'd 
make of it, would he not t No, no, Marga- 
ret, that will never do. We must take it 
with French leave, or let it alone*" 

** I wish I could see him by some other 
meand. I do not like his plan ; and yet, 
perhaps, he has none other to offer," said 
Marsraret, as if pondering within herself. 

" I can tell you he is not the man to offer 
it if he has," said Cook. " Once put him 
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off again, and it will be long enough before 
you ever see or hear of him again." 

Margaret felt that such would be the case, 
and yielded to the artful duplicity of this 
wicked man, and agreed to meet him the 
next night to put their wild plan in practice. 
3ut, as if Heaven willed that she should 
have one more chance of escape from the 
evil which threatened her, the excitement 
that she suffered brought on an attack of 
fever that very night, and she was laid up 
for many days. The warning, however, 
was in vain ; and so soon as she recovered, 
she agreed to put their plan in execution. 

It was on the 23d of May that Margaret 
met John Cook at the place before appointed, 
having previously bought herself a hat and 
a pair of boots. But now a new obstacle 
presented itself, whi^h, like the one just 
alluded to, might have served a& a new warn- 
ing, had any religious feelings found place 
in Margaret's mind and heart. They went 
into the meadow, and for more than an hour 
tried to catch the horse. But it was all in 
vain ; he would be caught by nobody but 
old Teager. 

What w^s to be done now ? 

*' This is a turn I did not bargain for," 
said John Cook, " and I have written to 
Laud to say you will be, without fail, at the 
place I shall tell you of when you are once 
mounted. A horse we came for, and a 
horse we will have, for I would not disap^ 
point the captain for a hundred horses ; ao 
follow me, Margaret." 

The girl hesitated^ and inquired what it 
was he proposed to do. 

" Not many yards off, in yonder stable, 
there are two noble horses that are worth 
riding ; you shall take one of them." 

'' Do you mean the carriage-horses ? I 
dare not ride o|ie of them." 

" Nonsense, girl! If you don't come 
along and just do as I bid you, hang me if I 
don't write to Laud, and tell him you don't 
care any thing about him. Come along ; I 
must help you over the low wall against the 
end of the garden. Come along ! You 
have fairly begun the work — don't give it 
up." 

Margatet never wanted courage until that 
moment, and then she followed, trembling 
from head to foot. 

The fellow got on to the wall and assisted 
her up and down. He then went across the 
lawn to the stable-yard with the trembling 
Margaret at his heels ; they found the stable- 
door locked ; but the wicket at the side, by 
the muck-bin, was unhanked and stood ajar. 
Margaret got into the stable through this 
place, and slipped back the bolt of the stable- 
door; the horses had been accustomed to 
her coming into the stable for straw for her 
fire, and she had often spoken to them and 



patted them, so that her voice, now as she 
said " Whoho, Crop !" and " Gently, Rocb- 
^d !" was familiar to them ; and they did 
not rise up until John Cook entered and 
began to strike a light. 

*'Now, Margaret, pull the litter down 
towards the staUe-door, while I just look into 
the harness-house." 

Rochford, a fiery gray horse which Mr. 
Cobbold had lately purchased ixom Lord 
Rochford at Easton, rose up and snorted, 
and clanked his chains so terribly, that Mar- 
garet expected every moment that old 
George, who slept over the stable, would 
present himself; but the old man was deaf, 
and heavy in his sleep, and had only returned 
from Mrs. Proby's, of Stratford^ late that 
evening, and had not been in bed above an 
hour, so that he was in his first sound sleep. 

** Margaret, you must take this lantern, 
and just move the dark part round, and it 
will show you where the old boy's stable- 
dress is; go up the stairs carefully, and 
bring it down with you." 

Margaret did so. She went with breath- 
less step to the bedside of the coachmaa. 
His stable-dress was upon the floor ; she 
took it up gently, and as cautiously receded 
with it down to the stable again, closing th« 
door without noise. 

"So far so good, Margaret. Now, do 
you dress yourself there in the empty stall, 
while I saddle and bridle the further horse." 

This, however, was more than John Cook 
could do, for Rochford was of such a spirit, 
and sent out at him with such vengeance, 
that he dared not go up to him ; nor could 
he without Margaret*s help put the saddle 
or bridle on to Crop. She dressed herself 
as quickly as she could in the coachman's 
stable-dress; he being a little fellow, and 
Margaret rather tall, they only hung about 
her a little loosely,, but were not too long 
for her. When she came from the stall, 
after rolling her own things in a bundle, and 
putting them into the very bottom of the 
seed-box, undejr the manger, and covering 
them with hay,' she looked exactly like a 
young groom. She went up to the Crop 
horse and patted him on the neck, whilo 
her companion saddled and bridled him; 
she then tied some straw round his feet, so 
that no noise should be made in the stable- 
yard, and out the gallant fellow was led« 
ready for such a journey and for such a ti* 
der as never before had mounted his back. 

" Now, my girl," exclaimed Cook, " screw 
up your courage to the start. Come into 
the meadow. I can let you out on to tho 
Woodbridge road, and then off with you." 

" But whef e am I to fiiid him 1 you faaTe 
not told me that," exclaimed Margaret. 

" Mount ! and I will tell you." 

Margaret, with hii^.aid, was aoonintliA 
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saddle, and once there, she felt her own 
•command over her steed. 

" Now, Margaret," he replied, " mind 
what I say : you must sel> that horse if you 
can, at Chelmsford market to-morrow morn- 
ing ; if not, you most ride on to the Bull, in 
Aldgate, London ; but if you regard your 
own and your lover's safety, you will sell 
the horse first, and then find your way to 
the Dog and Bone public house, at I^m- 
beth : there you will find Will Laud, ex- 
pecting you. Sell the horse for all you can 
• get ; say he is worth a hundred guineas, 
and that your master, squire John Cook, 
sent you to sell him.*' 

The horse was a strawberry roan color, 
ren)arkable for his action and the spirit with 
which he went through a journey. His 
ears were short enough, for, in accordance 
with a barbarous practice of that day, they 
were cropped ; few that ever knew the horse 
could forget him; in harness, he carried 
himself as proudly as if he had been trained 
to exhibit his beauty, but this was his con- 
stant habit ; his spirit was euch, that he 
was never touched with a whip, and never 
exhibited the least disposition to restiveness; 
free, easy, gentle, noble, swift, untiring, 
graceful, and grand, he was admired wher- 
ever he went ; and the short coachman, 
who occasionally used to ride him, made him, 
a sixteen-hand horse, look at least a hand 
higheif. What an object was Margaret 
Catchpole upon him ! Her spirit was up as 
well as Crop's ; her resolution to go through 
all she had undertaken was fixed, and in re- 
ply to John Cook's question, when they 
came to the paddock-gate, " Are you ready, 
Margaret 1" she replied, " Quite ready !" 

" And now, off with you," said the fel- 
low, as he opened the gate. " Remember 
the * Dog and Bone.' A hundred guineas 
"for the horse, and you will be a happy wo^ 
man ;" and off started poor' Margaret at a 
sweeping pace for the London road. 

St. Margaret's clock struck one, just as 
she passed the front of that house in which 
she had lived so much respected, and in 
which, unconscious of her guilt, slept the 
kindest master and mistress that a servant 
ever knew. 

But Margaret rode on, reckless of all the 
ills that might await her, and thinking only 
of the lover that she was to meet at the end 
of her mad journey. 

The guard of the mail-coach observed to 
the driver of the Ipswich mail, as Margaret 
met it, about two miles before she reached 
Colchester, "That's Mr. Cobbold's Crop 
horse ! there must be something the matter 
in the family by the pace the ^room is go- 
ing. Did you see the fellow's stable dress 
up to his knees t There's something amiss, 
or the horse is stolen." 



When he came to Ipswich, the man men- 
tioned the circumstance at the coach-ofilce, 
and said he was positive something was 
wrong. , 

Mr. Bailey, the postmaster, inlmediately 
sent a messenger with a note, to inform Mr. 
Cobbold that the guard had met some one 
riding his horse very fast on the London 
road. 

It was five o'clock when the man rang 
loudly at the porch-bell ; the footman came 
down in a great hurry and carried up the 
note to his master's room, who quickly or- 
dered him to go to the stable and see if 
George Teager and the horses were safe. 
He ran to the stable, and true enough, he 
found the Crop horse gone. He called out 
to George, whom, at first, be suspected of 
having gone off with the horse, " Hullo, 
George ; Crop is gone !" 

The old man jumped up. " What's the 
matter] who calls 1" 

" One of the horses is stolen, George, 
you must come down immediately ; it was 
met two miles this, side of Colchester !" 

" Come, come, Tom, none o' your tricks ! 
this is only some of your nonsense : can't 
ye let an old fellow rest in his bed without 
playing off your boys' tricks? what have 
you done with my stable-dress V 

This made Thomas bolt up stairs. 

" I know nothing of your stable-dress ; I 
tell you master will be here in a minute ; 
on with your livery. I'll be whipped if 
somebody has not stolen the fustians! 
Come, old boy, this is no fun, it's as true 
as you are staring there ; so up with you." 

George found by his companion's earnest 
manner that he spoke the truth, and putting 
on his livery, he came down ; he was, as 
many a man at his age and in his situation 
would be, much bewildered. He ascer^ • 
tained, however, that the thief had taken 
his master's new saddle and bridle, and a 
small stick of his own. He observed that 
it must have been an old practitioner, by 
the straw being littered down to the door, 
and pointed out to Thomas that the horse's 
hoofs had been covered with straw to pre- 
vent them clattering on the pavement of the 
yard. His master soon came down and 
easily tracked the horse to the paddock 
gate. Of course all the family were roused. 
" Go directly, George, up to Mr. Spink's, 
the dealer's, who got this horse for me, and 
knows him as well as you do, and order a 
post-chaise from the * Lion,' and bring Mr, 
Spink here. You must both of you pursue 
the thief, even to London. Be as quick as 
you can." 

In the mean time a handbill was written 
and sent to Mr. Jackson's, of the " County 
Press," with a request that copies tnight be 
struck off immediately, in time for the nine 
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o^clock coaches^ to London. It waa \q this 
effect ; — 

"TWENTY GUINEAS REWARD. 

'^Whereas last night, or this morningf, 
May 24th, a fine strawberry roan gray geld- 
ing was stolen out of the stable of John 
Cobbold, Esq., of St. Margaret's Green, 
Ipswich, together with a new saddle and- 
bridle, and the coachman's stable-dress : 
Whoever shall give information of the rob-, 
ber, so as to lead to th& recovery of the 
horse, or the conviction of the offender, 
shall receive the above reward at the hands 
of the owner. 

" N. B. The horse is sixteen h&nds high, 
has cropped ears, is six years old, has a cut 
tail, and is very strong and very fast. 

"Ipswich, May «4th, 1797." 

This was strock off as soon as possible, 
and circulated over the town and through 
the country, by every vehicle leaving the 
town. 

It was ahout seven o'clock when old 
Teager and Mr. Spink left Ipswich for Col- 
chester, so that Margaret had some hours' 
start of her pursuers. As they went on, 
they heard at every toll gate of a young 
man having gb/ie through on just the de- 
scription of horse given, so that it ti^s a 
warm scent before them. 

When they arrived at Cfielmsford, through 
a misdirection of some person, they were 
told that the same horse was seen going on 
to Maldon, in the hundreds of Essex ; and 
they had just given the postboy orders to 
turn off the London road in pursuit, as 'Mr. 
Alston, of Diss, rode into the yard of the 
Black Boy, as the pursuers wete in the act 
of getting into the chaise. 

" Pray, sir, may I be so bold as to ask if 
you came far along the London road V 

*^ I left town this morning, and am now 
on my journey to Manningtree. Why do 
you ask ?" 

" Because I am in pursuit of a thief. 
You did not chance to meet a man riding a 
strawberry roan carriage-horse 1" 

** Yes, I did ; and remarked at the time 
that I thought it was ihe finest shaped horse 
I had ever •seen. He was a crop, with high 
action and bold crest." 

" It is the very horse ! Whereabouts 
might you meet him, sir 1" 

" I met him I should say about five miles 
on the other side of Romford, near to II- 
forct. It was about nine o'clock. I remark^ 
ed to myself, what a fool the lad must be 
who was riding him, that he did not manage 
to fasten his overalls down at hi»$ ankles, us 
I could see his stockings up to his knees. 
Some gentleman I thought was sending him 
into livery stables." 



*• We «re greatly obliged to yon, but. On, 
boy, on ;" and the post-chaise dashed out of 
the yatd. 

But for the accidental meeting of Mr. Alf- 
ston it is very probable Margaret wouM 
have escaped ; but the information thus 
given put the pursuers on the right scent, 
just in the right time. 

Meantime let us accompany Margaret on 
her perilous expedition. She had actually 
ridden the horse from Ipswich to London w 
the space of eight hours and a half; iih&y 
ing seventy miles from that place to the 
Bull, in Aldgate. She only stopped once on 
the road, at a small public-house, called the 
Trowel and Hammer, at Marks Tey, in Es- 
sex ; here she gave her gallant horse a fi^ 
of corn, and had a glass of brandy and wa- 
ter and a biscuit. It was just five o'clock 
when she baited. She dared not to offer the 
horse for sale at Chelmsford for fear of de- 
tection, at such an early hour. She feh 
persuaded that a pursuit would be made, a^ 
hoped to hide herself in the metropolis be- 
fore her pursuers could reaqh her. /Accord- 
ingly she allowed the horse no more tim« 
than was sufiicient for him to finish his com^ 
and off she went again for nearly five hours' 
further ride. As she approached town many 
were the eyes directed towards her, both on 
account of the remarkable character of the 
horse, and the singular appearance of the 
rider. Margaret took no notice of any one,' 
but pushed on her willing steed with the same 
indifference as if she had been sent upon an 
errand of only a few miles ; nor was the 
horse apparently fatigued in the least when 
they arrived at the Bull Inn, which they 
did about half-past nine o'cloclc. 

She rode quietly down the yard, called 
for the ostler, dismounted, shook her trou- 
sers down, and addressed the man in as off- 
hand a manner as if she Were a real grooni. 

*' Rub that horse down well, and get him 
cool and comfortable ; give hkn a sup of wa- 
ter and a mouthful of hay, and I will come 
and see him fed." 

" Have you rode far, young man ?" asked 
the ostler. 

" Not a very great way. I came out of 
Chelmsford this morning, See and rub his 
ears dry, ostler. You must make him look 
us well as you can, for I expect my master 
up in town to-night ; and if I don't meet 
with a customer for that horse, he'll blow 
me up." 

" He's a very fine horse ; and if as good 
as he looks, would be worth any man's 
money." 

" He's better than he looks, ostler ; and 
'tisn't any man's money that will buy him. 
He must give a good price for him, whoever 
buys him. But look well after him. I must 
go and get a bait myself." 
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She went into the bar, ordered her break- 
fast, took up the newspaper, and with ail 
the airs of a consequential young jockey, sat 
down to the perusal of it. After taking 
iMme refreshment she got up to see her 
liorse fed. 

The ostler, finding so fine a horse was for 
sale, apprized a lirery-stable keeper of his 
acquaintance, who, on hearing his represen- 
tation, hastened to look at him. Margaret 
was called out ; the animal exhibited ; un- 
^er-Talued by the dealer in the style so 
eharacteristic of such gentry ; and his good 
qualifications well vouched for by the young 
groom. 

♦* Did you ever see a better shape V^ ex- 
claimed Msfrgaret. " Look at his fore-end ; 
there^ a crest— there's a shoulder — ^there's 
a head ! Look at his legs, aS straight and 
clean as a colt's ; and as for quarters, where 
will you find such for strength and beauty 1 
He's six-year old next grass ; has never 
done any hard work before this day ; and 
you won't find a pufi^ as big as a pea in any 
of his sinews. Quiet to ride or drive, and 
without a fault. Now, what's the matter 
with him t" 

This was such a poser te the dealer that 
be could only reply by asking, " Can I have 
a warranty with him t" 

" To be sure you can," said Margaret. 
•• You may have a written one from me ; or, 
if you like be^tter to deal with my master, 
ton may wait till he comes up, and then 
he'll give you a character, and perhaps 
you'll make a better bargain with him than 
you will with me." 

" Are you authorized to sell the horse ?" 

" To be sure I am, or else I should not 
stand here to talk with you abdut him." 

" Who docs he belong to, young man t" 

" He belongs to my master, Mr. Cook, of 
Ipswich, in Suffolk." 

" What do you want for him V* 

" One hundred guineas." 

" May I take him for a trial 1" 

" Yes ; when you have bought and paid 
for him. He is not to go out of my eight 
until I receive the money for him, or de- 
liver the horse himself into my master's 
charge." 

" I should like to see him down our ride ; 
I could better judae of his paces." 

'^ Clap the sa^le on him. I will ride 
bim where you like ; or I will let you drive 
me with him ; but I do not trust any one 
else with him while he is in my care." 

The saddle and bridle were put on, and 
Crop came out of the stable free, and ready 
io^trot back again to Ipswich if his rider 
was so disposed. He was as fresh and 
}oyous as a lark, and sprang up into the air 
frith almost as light a heart. Margaret 
iDounted awkwardly ; put her foot into the 



stirmt) the wrong way ; and perceiving th«t 
this was noticed, she crossed the stirrups 
over the saddle in front of her, sayin^r, 

*♦ My master always makes me ride with- 
out stirrups, and I like it best." 

In truth she sat the horse better without 
them ; and bad she had no saddle, it would 
have suited her even better still ; but this 
seemed to. have the desired effect. 

The .dealer, however, entertained som» ^ 
^suspicions from the awkward manner of the 
'groom, and having already suffered for pur- 
chasing a stolen horse, he was more on his 
guard than he otherwise might have been. 

They went- out of the stable-yard to- 
gether, and reached the ride belonging to 
the dealer, and Margaret turned her horse 
in as she was directed. The stable lads 
peeped out to see what kind of nag their 
master was buying, and were not satisfied 
with a glance, but looked with much admi- 
ration at him. 

" Just trot him down the ride, yonng 
man." 

Margaret dashed him down the 5rard and 
back again. 

''Soho \ my fine fellow! Peter," he said 
to his head man, "just come and look at this 
nag." 

Peter stepped forward, and gave his mas- 
ter a knowing look, as mueh as to say, ** Am 
I to decry him V 

" Look at his mouth !" , 

Peter did so. | 

" How is it, Peter t'* { 

"All right, sir." ! 

" What's his age 1" 

" Rising six." 

" What do you aay to him ?" 

Peter looked at every point, then scratch- 
ed his head, and again looked at his master ; 
but he received no sign to manceuvre ; so 
he replied, " Why, master, if you ask for 
truth you shall have it. He's a right good 
one; that is it." 

" Well, young man, now what is tha 
lowest price you will take ?" 

" I told you his price when you asked me 
before. You don't expect me to lower the 
price of my own horse without a bid ! What 
do you say you will give V 

" Why, I don't know ! He's not every 
man's horse ! Not easily matched ; and not 
suited for a town horse ; but I'll bid you 
fifty guineas for him." 

" Thank you for your bid, sir ; but you 
must come nigh to double that before you'll 
buy." 

" Will you take sixty for him V 

"No; I will not." 

•"Will you take seventy t Come, now, 
I'll give you seventy. You may go a long ^ 
way before you'll get such another offer. 
Say, will you take it V' ' 
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" Add another ten to it and it shall be a 
bargain. I will take eighty." 

** Just walk him down again. iPeter, 
what do you think of him V 

" He's worth the money ; that^s what I 
aay. Buy him, master." 

" Well, young mam, I'll take th« hbrse ; 
but you must give me a written warranty 
with him." 

"That ril do; but perhaps youni not 
like to conclude the bargain without mstster's 
warranty; if so, we had better not exactly 
conclude the price." 

This 80 took the dealer aback, that it 
drove away all suspicions, and he said, 
" No, no ; your warranty will do. I'll- give 
you the money." He was in the act of 
going to the gateway as he saw one of his 
men come into the yard, with a paper in his 
hand, which proved to be one of the identi- 
cal handbills, offering a reward of twenty 
guineas for the very horse he had just 
bought. « Peter," he called out, " tell the 
young man just to walk that horse once 
more up the yard, and come you here." 

He showed Peter the bill, who said, ** It's 
the very horse !" 

** Go you and fetch a constable ; I'll keep 
him in play a bit until he comes." 

" He's a charming shaped horse, young 
man. I'd just a mind to ask you if you'd 
throw the saddle and bridle into the bar- 
gain," 

" Why, master told me I might sell that if 
[ pleased ; and if I sold well, that should be 
my perquisite." 

** I see 'tis a country-made saddle ; but 
It looks pretty good. What will you have 
for it 1" 

"Four guineas for both. Come, I have 
let you take the horse it much less than he 
IS worth ; you can afford to give me a fair 
price for the saddle and bridle, which are, 
you see, quite new." 

By this time Peter returned with the con- 
stable ; but Margaret was joking about the 
saddle and bridle, and greatly rejoicing at 
her success, not the least conscious of the 
presence of the man of the law, or of the 
djreadful fate which awaited her. 

" Did you say that horse came from Ips- 
wich, young man ?" said the dealer. 

" I did," said she. 

" When did he leave Ipswich t" 

"Yesterday." 

" Did you leave with him t" 

" Yes, I did ; I told you so." 

•* No, you didn't ; you told me you rode 
liim from Chelmsford." 

" So I did ; and from Ipswich too." 

^* What was your master's name 1" 

** Mr. John Cook," said Margaret, who 
now began to feel a little uneasy. 

"Are you sure it Was not., Mr. John 
15 



Cobbold ? Look at that handbfll, young 
man." . 

Margaret saW only her master's name, 
and all her fortitude forsook her; she 
swooned away in a moment, and would 
have fallen from the (lorse, had not the 
constable caught her by her jacket as she 
was falling ; and in endeavoring to support 
her off the horse, the jacket flew open, and 
to the astonishment of all around, lo, and 
behold, it was a woman ! 

Margaret was taken into custody; and 
such a hubbub was created in' the neighbor- 
hood, that the story of a female horse- 
stealer was soon spread abroad, and people 
began to crowd into the yard. Among the 
multitude v^as a son-in-law of Mr. Cobbold's, 
who happened to be in town at the time, and 
identifiea both the horse and his rider. It 
w^s not long before the coachman and Mr. 
Spink made their appearance, and she was 
taken before a magistrate, and immediately 
committed to Newgate, until further evi- 
dence could be produced. 



CHAPTER XXH, 

PREPARATION FOR TRIAL. 

Margaret Catchpolb was taken into 
custody; and while she was spending a 
dismal night in the dungeon, a letter was on 
the road to Ipswich, to inform her master 
of the capture of the thief 

The wretched young woman had now 
time for rest and reflection. Instead of 
meeting her lover, for which purpose alone 
she had undertaken her desperate enterprise, 
she had now before her eyes the terrors of 
the law — the certainty of conviction — the 
probability of a violent and shameful death. 
Who knew any thing of the cause which 
had induced her to stealthe horse 1 and who 
would pity her if they did 1 Theisecret was 
known only to herself, and she resolved it 
should continue so, lest her lover should bo 
involved in the consequences of her guilt. 

It will readily be believed that the news 
of what had happened created no small 
sensation in the minds of the various niem- 
hers of that family who had so dearly loved 
the miserable culprit. 

It was immediately arranged that both 
Mr. and Mrs. Cobbold should go to town, and 
they arrived about nine o'clock in the eve- 
ning at the Four Swans, Bishopsgate Street. 

At the time fixed for the examination of 
the prisoner before the magistrates, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cobbold arrived at the Police- 
office in Whitechapel. 

Many gentlemen were present, who hav* 
ing heard the case mentioned, ha4 obtained 
permission to attend. 
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The ot&ce was crowded, and the street 
also, for it was understood that Margaret 
was to ' be brought up for examination. 
Hundreds who knew nothing of the parties, 
but only that a female had stolen a horse, 
were assembled purely from curiosity to see 
such a person. 

Margaret was brought up in proper cus- 
tody, and found herself the object of jokes 
and gibes amid the thoughtless rabble of 
the streets. She was conducted into an 
anteroom adjoining the court ; and as a door 
opened into the passage from the magis- 
trates' private room, she though^ she heard 
her mistress's Toice. Another moment con- 
vinced her that she saw her. It was to her 
a moment of great bitterness and agony. 

At the request of the prosecutor, she was 
summoned into the magistrates' private 
room, before going into the public court. 
She was terrified beyond measure at the 
idea of encountering the sight of her mis- 
tress. She begged hard not to be taken 
into her presence, but she was compelled to 
go in. The moment she saw her she ex- 
claimed, " Oh, my dear mistress !" and fell 
to the ground. She was lifted up, and 
placed in a chair ; and from her dreadful 
state of agitation, it was agreed among the 
magistrates that, upon her recovery, her de- 
position should be taken where she then was. 
Accordingly, the clerk was summoned from 
the public office into the private room. 

Her mistress as well as herself was 
greatly affected at the interview, and deep- 
ly touched at her distress. All the gentle- 
men present felt more than commonly inter- 
ested in the scene. 

The girl slowly revived ; the gentlemen 
took their seats ; and the clerk was ordered 
to take down her deposition. The magis- 
trate told her that the confession she had 
made, and might now make, would be evi- 
dence against her on her trial, and that she 
was at liberty to speak, or not, as she 
pleased. 

Having implored and obtained forgiveness 
^om her master and mistress, Margaret be- 
came more composed and made a full con- 
fession of her guilt. She acknowledged 
that she had been persuaded, and even com- 
pelled to this act by a man named John 
Cook, a sailor at Ipswich, and declared that 
she stole the horse by his direction and 
threats; that she was to have sold it at 
Chelmsford, but that she dared not offer it 
there. She did not once betray her lover's 
name, or mention any thing about his hiding- 
place ; but she described all the particulars of 
the robbery, with which the reader is ac- 
quainted ; and. stated as the corroborative 
fact, that her own clothes would be foun<i, if 
not already removed, under the manger of 
the empty stall. 1 



Her deposition having been then read ovet 
to her by the clerk, she signed her name to 
it. Before they parted, Mrs. Cobbold spoke 
to her consolingly, while she placed before 
her mind the heinousness of her offence. 
Poor Margaret felt better after this, and, 
with a heart very much humbled, was com- 
mitted to Newgate by N. Bond, Esq., with 
an order for her removal, as soon as the 
forms could be gone through, to the jail of 
the county in which the offence was com- 
mitted. Mr. Cobbold was bound over to 
prosecute, which, being done, that gen- 
tleman and his lady returned to theii 
hotel. 

Every effort was made to discover the 
resort of John Cook ; but that scamp, the 
moment be heard of the capture, decamped, 
nor was he ever after heard of. He was 
well known ; and the landlord of the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis testified to Margaret's hav- 
ing been at his house with the man, as also 
his being at the same place with Captain 
Laud, as he was called, the evening befora 
But what became of him no one ever knew. 
The half of a letter from his companion in 
London was found at the inn, and was ad- 
duced to show his connection with a gang 
of horse-stealers ; but this only served to 
tell against poor Margaret on her trial. 

Margaret was removed to Ipswich by ha- 
beas corpus t July 6th, 1797, and Mr. Rip- 
shaw, the jailer, informed her mistress of 
her arrival. 

On the evening of the day Margaret a> 
rived at Ipswich, she wrote the following 
letter to her mistress. It has been already 
stated that she had been taught to read and 
write, and keep accounts, by Mrs. Cobbold, 
when she superintended the education of hei 
family : and the results of this teaching, as 
exemplified in the touching epistles which 
we shall hereafter present to the reader, will 
doubtless be received with singular interest, 
copied as they are from the original docu- 
ments, which are carefully preserved in the 
family. The following is the first she evei 
wrote : — 

" Ipswich, Thursday, July 6th, 1797. 
^* Honored Madam, 

" Your wretched servant has this evening 
arrived at the county jail. Hope induced me 
to look forward to an earlier abode near ]^ou, 
that I might have the consolation of youi 
instruction and advice. Oh ! my honored 
lady, when I look upon that dear spot in 
which you liv^, and see those green fieldt 
before your house, in which I used to walk 
and play with your dear children, I think the 
more deeply of the gloom of my felon's 
chamber, from which I c^n even at this mo- 
ment behold them. They recall to my mind 
those happy hours in which I enjoyed youi 
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. approbation and respect. How wretched do 
I now feel ! Oh ! what have I not lost ! 

** I am come to Ipswich to take my trial, 
end am already condemned by my own con- 
science more severely than any judge can 
condemn me. But yours must be the task 
to teach me how to escape, not the condem- 
nation of the judge, but of my own heart. 
Oh, my dear lady, do come and see me ! 
Many people were kind to me at Newgate, 
and many persons contributed to my neces- 
sities ; some indeed flattered me, and called 
me a brave girl for my recent act, which they 
termed clever and courageous. But if they 
were so, dear lady, why should I now feel 
•o much fear ? I thought them poor conso- 
lers, and not half such sincere friends as 
those who told me, as you did, the greatness 
of my o£fence, and the probable extent of 
ultimate punishment. 

" Honored madam, would you let a mes- 
senger go to my dear father and tell him 
where I am, and how much I desire to see 
him ! I fear you will think me very bold 
and troublesome, but T know your kind heart 
will make allowances for my troubled mind. 
I should like to see my uncle Leader. But I 
should first of all like to see you, my dear lady. 
Perhaps it will not be long before I shall see you 
no more. I wish to make up my mind to the 
"worst, but I am at times dreadfully troubled. 
I feel it so hard to be suddenly torn away 
from every earthly bond, and some on earth 
I do so dearly love ; and none more deserves 
that love than you do. Pray come to me ; 
and ever believe me 

" Your grateful, though 

** Most wretched servant. 

" Margaret Catchpolb. 

" P. S. Mr. Ripshaw has promised to 
send you this letter this evening. He tells 
me you have often inquired for me." 

The chaplain of the jail was a friend of 
Mrs. Cobbold's ; she wrote a note to him 
requesting him to accompany her at any 
hour most convenient to himself, to see her 
poor servant. At eleven o'clock the next 
day, the interview took place between the 
wretched culprit and this truly Christian 
lady. She spent some hours with that dis- 
consolate being, whose whole thoughts 
seemed to be directed with bitter agony to 
days of past happiness. For though she 
had endured much mortification in early 
life, she had experienced the comfort and 
consolation of a true and disinterested friend 
and benefactress in the person of that kind 
mistress, and her naturally intelligent mind 
had duly appreciated these benefits. 

These visits were repeated many times, 
and with the most beneficial effects on the 
mind of the culprit. Her present anguish 
was the keener, because her sensibilities 



were all so acutely alive to the memory of 
the 'past. It was her mistresses endeavor 
not to suffer her to be deceived with any 
false hopes. She was well aware tjtist the 
penalty of her crime was death, and that 
unless her instigating accomplice could be 
delivered up to justice, she stood every 
chance of being made a public example, on 
account of the great frequency of the 
crime. To such an extent had horse-steal- 
ing been carried on in the counties of Suf- 
folk and Essex, that scarce a week passed 
without rewards being offered for the appre- 
hension of the thieves. 

Margaret's interviews with her father 
and brother were still more deeply affect- 
ing ; but to them and to her beloved mis- 
tress alone did she make known the real 
circumstances attending her stealing the 
horse. She did not attempt, however, to 
defend the act, nor would she admit that 
another's influence was any exculpation of 
her offence. Mr. Stebbing, the surgeon of 
the jail, who had been her first friend in 
Ipswich, v^as very kind to her, as was like- 
wise his benevolent daughter, who lent her 
many useful books. But the being she most 
wished to see, and from whose memory she 
had never thought she could have been dis- 
placed, came not near her in her adversity. 
William Laud had been at Nacton, to see 
her father and brother. The report of her 
confession had reached him — ^he had seen it 
in the newspapers ; and it altered all his 
views and intentions respecting her ; so that 
the very act which she had done in the hope 
of strengthening his attachment to her, was 
the direct cause of his deserting her. In 
fact, he believed that she had committed the 
act from an attachment to somebody else, and 
he gave up all idea of her for the future. 

But Margaret was still true to him. In 
one of her interviews with Mrs. Cobbold, 
that kind and good lady, referring to the 
fact of Laud's not coming near her in her 
adversity, said earnestly— 

" You must endeavor to think less of him, 
Margaret." 

" It is hard, madam," was the reply, " for 
flesh and blood not to think of one who has 
been iii one's thoughts so many years of 
one's life. In happy as well as miserable 
hours, I have thought of him, madam, and 
have always hoped for the best. He is 
still in all my prayers !" 

" Your hopes of him, Margaret, must now ' 
be at an end. It would have been happier 
for you, if they had ended when you lived 
with me." 

" Perhaps so, good lady ; perhaps so. Or 
even earlier. I think now of my poor sister 
Susan's last words : * Margaret, you will 
never marry William Laud.* I had hoped 
that these words were only the fears of tha 
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moment; but, alas! I perceive they will 
prove too true !" 

The only diversion of Margaret's mind at 
this period from a fixed and undivided at- 
tention to heavenly things, was the one hope 
of seeing Laud. She clung with tenacity 
to this, as a sort of last farewell to all 
things in the world. She said, that had 
she but one interview with him, she should 
then have no other wish but to die. 

Time flew fast, apd the day of h6r trial 
approached. She was to depart for Bury, 
where the assizes were held, early on the 
morning of the 9th of August ; and, on the 
preceding day, she >^rote the following letter 
to her mistress : — 

« Ipswich Jail, Angnst 8th, 1797. 
" Honored Madam, 

" By the time you read this, which I ex- 
pect will be at your happy breakfast-table 
to-morrow morning, your poor setvont will 
be at Bury, awaiting the awful moment of 
her condemnation. I could not leave this 
place, however, without pouring out my 
heart to you, my dear and honored lady ; 
thanking you for your great kindness and 
Christian charity to my poor soul. I have 
confessed my guilt to God and man, and I 
go to my trial with the same determination 
to plead guilty before both. 

** Honored madam, I am told that the 
judge will call upon me to know if I have 
anybody in court to speak to my character. 
Now, though I cannot hope, and indeed 
would not urge you to be present in court, 
considering the state you are now in,* yet 
YOU have spoken well of me in private, and 
I know you would never fear to speak pub- 
licly that which you had said of me in 
private. Perhaps a line from ^ou would 
do that which I want. You well know, my 
dear madam, that it is not from any hope of 
its obtaining a pardon for me that I ask it ; 
but it is from the hope that one, whom I 
shall never see again, may by some means 
catch a sight of it : and may think better of 
me than the world at large, who know 
nothing of me, can do. Pardon this weak- 
ness. 

"Think not that I have any hope of 
mercy or pardon here. You have taught 
me how to hope for both hereafter. You 
have shown me much mercy and pity here, 
and the Lord reward you and my dear 
master for your unmerited compassion to 
your wretched servant ! You have fortifi- 
ed my mind with the riches of, consolation 
in that religion which I hope will be poured 
with tenfold increase into your own heart, 
and give you that peace you are so anxious 

• The writer of these pages, one of the sons of that 
•icellent woman, wa« born on the Oth of September 
Ibllowlng. 



I should possess. It grieves me to see ray 
fellow-prisoners so unprepared for the fate 
which awaits them. Oh, that they had 
such friends as I have had I Oh, that they 
-had been partakers of the same consplatioo 
as myself! And now, dearest lady, I have 
pnly to request your mention of me in youi 
prayers. Bless you, my dear madam i 
God bless you and your dear children, and 
may they live to be a blessing to your old 
age ! Give my kind thanks to all those 
friends who may ever inquire about me. 
And now, dearest lady, pardon the errors of 
this letter, as you have done all the gravei 
faults of your ever grateful and now 
" happier servant, 

"Margaret Catchpoul 

"ToMrs. Cobbold, , 

** 8t. Margaret's Green, 
•' Ipswieb.^* 

Margaret, with several other prisoners, 
departed for Bury assizes in the prisoners' 
van, which started at six o*clock on the 9th 
of August, 1797, under the care of Mr. 
Ripshaw, the jailer, and arrived at that 
place about eleven o'clock in the forenoon. 

The town was in a bustle, and the prison- 
ers were received into the borough jail 
that day an hour or so previously to their 
trial^a day of anxiety to many, but by too 
many spent in revelry and folly. The 
various witnesses crowded into the town. 
The inns were filled on the 8th. Expecta- 
tion was alive and active ; and the bustle of 
preparing for business created a stir through- 
out that town, which . at other times is the 
most silent, the coldest, and the dullest place 
in England. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

TRIAL, AND CONDEMNATION TO DEATH. 

There are few things that appear io 
greater and more painful contrast than the 
general rejoicing which attends the assizes' 
of a country town, and the solemn and aw- 
ful purposes for' which those assizes are 
held. It may be said, that it is matter of 
rejoicing when justice is about to be admin- 
istered ; and that honest people have a right 
to be glad when the wicked are about to be 
punished. But there is great difference be- 
tween a reasonable show of rejoicing, and 
the overflowings of pomp and parade, levity 
and folly. 

At the assizes at Bury, at the time we 
speak of, the sherifTs pomp and state was 
something approaching to regal splendor* 
His gaudy liveries, his g^ilded carriage, his 
courtly dress, and all the expenses attend- 
ant upon such a station, made it a heavy 
burden to the unfortunate country gentle 
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mao who should be appointed to such an of- 
fice. The balls, too, and public entertain- 
ments common at such ^ime in the county, 
formed a striking contrast to the sorrows 
and despair of the criminals. The jud/res 
entered the town, the trumpets sounded, the 
bells rang, the sheriff's carriage was sur- 
rounded with hosts of gapers of all kinds, 
to ,8ee their lordships alight at the Angel 
steps. The Lord Chief Baron Macdonald 
and Mr. Justice Heath attended divine ser- 
vice at St. James's Church, previously to 
their entering the courts. Who could look 
down upon that assemblage, and see those 
grave men, with their white wigs crowned 
with black patches, their scarlet robes, lined 
with ermine, preceded by the sheriff's offi- 
cers, and all th^ municipal servants of that 
ancient borough, with their gilt chains, sil- 
Ter maces\ and ample robes, and not think 
of the purpose for which they were assem- 
bled ! 

The best preparation for the scenes met 
with in a court of justice, is the house of 
prayer ; though even here there is a strange 
contrast between the peace and quietness of 
the church, and the bustle, broil, and tur- 
moil usually attendant on the administration 
of criminal justice. 

At twelve o'clock, on the day of trial, 
August 9th, 1797, the Lord Chief Baron 
Macdonald took his seat upon the bench, in 
the criminal court. Mr. Justice Heath pre- 
sided in the Nisi Prius. Ofi the right hand 
of the Lord Chief Baron sat the High Sher- 
iff, Chalpnor Arphdeckne, Esq.^ of Glever- 
ing Hall, with his chaplain, and a full bench 
of county and borough magistrates. Afler 
the proclamation had been read, the respec- 
tive lists of the grand jury for the county 
and the liberty were then called over, as 
follows : — 

FOR THE COCNTTi 

Lord Viscount Brome. 
Sir John Blois, Bart. 
Philip Bowes Broke, Esq. 
Charles Berners, jun., Esq. 
George Golding, Esq. 
Wi^iam Middleton, Esq. 
Eleazar Davy, Esq. 
John Frere, Esq, 
Matthias Kerrison, Esq. 
Wolfran Lewis, Esq. 
John Sheppard, Esq. 
Francis Broke, Esq. 
Mileson Edgar, Esq. 
Robert Trotman, Esq. 
John Bleadon, Esq. 
John Cobbold, Esq. 
Thomas Green, Esq. 
Joseph Burch Smith, Esq. 
Thomas Shaw, Esq. 
John Yernony Esq. 



James Reeve, Esq. 
James Stutter, Esq. 

FOR THE LIBERTY. 

Sir Charles Bunbury, Bart. 
Sir Charles Davers, Bart. 
Sir Thomas Cullum, Bart. 
Sir Harry Parker, Bart. 
Sir William Rowley, Bart. 
Nathaniel Lee Acton, Esq. 
Capel Loft, Esq. 
Samuel Brice, Esq. 
William Parker, Esq. 
Richard Moore, Esq. 
Robert Walpole, Esq. 
James Oakes, Esq. 
Matthias Wright, Esq. 
Abraham Reeve^ Esq. . 
John Oliver, Esq. 
John Pytches, Esq. 
Thomas Cocksedge, Esq^. 
, John Cooke, Esq. 
George Jackson, Esq. 
William Kemp Jardine, Esq. ^ 

After the i^ames had been respectively 
answered, the Lord Chief Baron addressed 
the grand jury, in a most powerful and im- 
pressive speech, in which he pointed out to 
their attention the extraordinary case then 
about to come on for trial. The grand jury 
retired. The prisoners were led into the 
cages, under the body of the court, where 
the people sat. They could hear all the 
proceedings, and could see, through an iron 
grating, all the witnessed in attendance. 
After the petty jury had been sworn, and 
had appointed John Bloomfield, auctioneer 
and farmer, their foreman, they took their 
seats, and various true bills were handed 
into court against the prisoners, whose triald 
then came on. After an hour or two, a 
paper was handed from the grand-jury box, 
to the clerk of arraigns ; it was announced 
as ** a true bill against Margaret Catchpole, 
for horse-stealing.** She presently after 
heard herself summoned by name ; and, 
with trembling hand and foot, ascended the 
steps of the dock, and stood before the bar. 
The court was crowded to excess, and upon 
the bench sat more ladies thkn gentlemen. 
The judge cast a severe glance at the pris- 
oner, evidently expecting to find a bold, 
athletic female, of a coarse and masculine 
appearance. Margaret was dressed in a 
.plain blue cotton gown, and appeared deeply 
dejected. She seemed to be inwardly en- 
gaged in prayer. Once she looked round 
the cburt, to see if she could discover the 
person of her lover, or the instigator to the 
crime for which she was arraigned. Her 
eye rested only upon her aged father and 
her affectionate brother Edward, who stood 
beneath her, close to the bar. The work- 
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' ings of nature were too powerful to be re- 
sisted, and tears rolled down the old man^s 
cheeks, as he gave his hand to his daughter. 
She kissed it, and let fall upon it the hot 
drops of agonj. 

'* Prisoner at the bar, you stand commit- 
ted upon your own confession, before two 
of his majesty's justices of the peace for the 
county of Middlesex, of having, on the night 
of the 23d of May last past, stolen from the' 
stable of your late master, John Cobbold, 
Esq., of St. Margaret's Green, Ipswich, a 
strawberry roan-gray coach gelding, and of 
having rode the same from Ipswich to Lon- 
don that night ; and, being in the act of 
selling the horse next day following, when 
you were taken into custody. For this of- 
fence you now stand before the court. How 
say you, prisoner at the bar, are you guilty, 
or not guilty V 

Margaret looked at her judge, and in a firm 
though low voice said, " Guilty, my lord." 

" Prisoner at the bar," resumed the judge, 
** though you have made this confession, 
you are at liberty to retract it, and to plead 
' Not Guilty,' if you please, and so to take 
your trial. Your plea of * guilty' will avail 
you nothing in the sentence which must fol- 
. low. Consider then your answer." 

Margaret replied, " I am not able now, 
my lord, to plead * Not guilty.' " 

" Why not ?" said the judge. 

" Because I know that I am * guilty.' " 

This was too sound an argument to be 
disputed ; and the judge did not attempt 
any further explanation. 

Margaret's appearance was not remark- 
Me for beauty, nor was it by any means 
unpleasing. Her figure was not masculine. 
She was tall and rather slender. She had 
a dark eye, dark hair, and a countenance 
pale from emotion. 

The judge then addressed her in the fol- 
lowing words :— " Prisoner at the bar, it is 
my painful duty to address one of your sex in 
such a situation. I cannot possibly judge 
of your motives for committing such a crime. 
They do not appear in your confession, and 
I am at a loss to conceive what can have 
induced you to commit it. The sentence 
to which you have subjected yourself is 
<le^.th. Have you any thing to say why this 
sentence of the law should not be passed 
upon you ? Have you any friends in court 
to speak to your character 1" 

There was evidently a stir in the body of 
the court, and several persons were seen 
crowding forward to the witness-box, and 
all ready to enter it. At this juncture, the 
prisoner expressed a' wish to know if she 
inight speak a few words to the judge. 

"Prisoner at the bar,'' 8a,id the Chief 
^aron, "I am quite ready to hear what you 
have to say." 



There was now a hushed and breathlesi 
silence in the court, ahd the prisoner spoki 
calmly, clearly, and audibly, in the follow- 
ing words : 

"My lord, I am not going to «ay any 
thing in defence of my conduct, or to maks 
any excuse whatever for my crimes, I told 
your lordship that I was guilty, and guilty I 
feel that I am. It is not for my own sake, 
either, that I am speaking, but that all in 
this court may take warning from my bad 
example. A kinder master and mistress no 
servant ever had, nor had ever master or 
mistress a more ungrateful servant. I havt 
long since condemned myself, and morv 
severely than your lordship can do it. I 
.know my crime, and I know its punishment. 
I feel that, even if the law acquitted me, my 
own conscience would still condemn me. 
But your lordship may proceed to pass sen- 
tence upon my body. I have already felt 
assurance of some peace and mercy whert 
I alone could look for it, and, thanks be to 
God, I have not sought it in vain. It has 
prepared me for this moment. My master 
and mistress have forgiven me. Oh, that 
all against whom I have offended by my 
bad example could here do the same ! I do 
not ask forgiveness of the law, because I 
have no right to do so. I have ofiTended, 
and am subject to the penalty of death. If 
your lordship should even change my sen- 
tence, and send me out of the country for 
life, I should rather choose death at this time, 
than banishment from my father and my 
friends. Teiliptation would no longer assail 
me, and I shall hope to see them, and all 
whom I now see before me, in a better 
world. I hope your lordship will forgivs 
my words, though you must condemn am 
for my actions." 

To attempt a description of the efiect of 
these few words upon the court would \m 
impossible. The leidies hoped that mercy 
would be extended to her. The judgt 
looked at her with mingled astonishment 
and pity. 

" Are there any persons present," said ths 
judge, " who are ready to speak to the previ- 
ous character of the prisoner V Whereupon 
the prosecutor, her master, immediately 
ascended . the witness-box. He stated that 
the prisoner had, during the time she lived 
in his service, always discharged her duty 
faithfully. He had reason to believe that sh« 
was neither a hardened nor an abandoned 
character. He knew from experience that 
she was most humane and faithful, and ready 
to risk her own life in the service of another. 
He here mentioned her presence of mind 
and the intrepidity she had so signally dis- 
played in saving the lives of his children^ 
He stated, moreover, that, for his own part 
he never should have prosecuted the prison^ 
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cr, but that the magistrates in London had 
bound him over so to do, and a sense of 
duty compelled him to adopt this course. 
He should always entertain, under all cir* 
eumstances, a grateful recollection of her. 
He particularly recommended her to mercy, 
because he did not believe that she had 
committed the crime in question in conjunc- 
tion with atiy gang of horse-stealers, but 
that she was the dupe of an infamous villain, 
who had persuaded her to steal the horse for 
him, and for no pecuniary benefit to herself. 
He believed, her to be a proper object for 
royal clemency, and hoped that if his lord- 
ship could find any mitigating circumstances 
in her favor, that he would give her the full 
benetit of them. 

George Stebbing, Esq., surgeon, Ipswkh, 
stated that he had known the prisoner from 
her childhood ; that, in her earliest years, 
she gave promise of such good character 
and conduct, as would have merited the 
Approbation of all men. He mentioned her 
riding the pony to Ipswich. 

Margaret put her head down upon the 
bar, and, hiding her face in her hands, sob- 
bed audibly before the whole court. 

The doctor stated, that if she was at that 
moment at ^liberty, he would take her into 
his own house. He assured his lordship 
that it was a romantic hope of seeing her 
lover, that induced her to listen to the voice 
of the tempter who induced her te steal the 
horse. He prayed for mercy for her, and 
handed a petition to the court, signed by 
many persons who knew her early history, 
and bore testimony to her former good 
character. 

Her uncle and aunt Leader next spoke in 
the highest terms of her general good 
character. Her first mistress at the Priory 
!Farm gave her also an excellent character 
for honesty and humanity, and assured his 
lordship that it was an early but unfortunate 
attachment which had been the cause of 
this rash act; adding, that neither she nor 
her husband would object to take the 
prisoner again into* their service. 

Several other persons spoke in her favor, 
and so cordial and so earnest had been the 
testimony borne to her character, that in 
almost every breast a hope began to prevail 
that mercy would be extended to her. 

The j.udge took an unusally long time for 
deliberation. He was in conversation with 
the high sheriff, but what passed between 
them did not transpire. The longer he de- 
layed his judgment, the strohger grew the 
hopes of mercy. At last, turning round to 
the body of ^e court, he looked for one 
most awful moment steadfastly at the 
prisoner ; and, when every eye was riveted 
upon him, he was seen to take the black 
ftp from beneath his de8k> and to pteoe it^ 



upon his head« That dreadful forerunner 
of impending condemnation struck forcibly 
upon the hearts of all the people assembled. 
Some ladies fainted, and were carried out 
of court. The most perfect stillness ensu- 
ed, as the Lord Chief Baron addressed the 
unhappy creature in the following words :— 

" Prisoner at the bar, I have paid atten- 
tion to your address to me, and to those 
around you, and am glad, to find that you 
have made a proper use of the time which 
has intervened between your committal to 
prison and the present moment. Your 
words show that you are by no means igno- 
rant of your duty as a member of society, 
and that you are possessed of strong sense 
and much good feeling. I earnestly wish 
that your conduct had not been such as to 
belie that good sense which you possess. 
It is, however, the more inexcusable in one 
who, at the time she was committing an 
offence, must have known its heinousness. 
Your sin, prisoner at the bar, has found you 
out quickly, and judgment as speedily fol- 
lows. I wiU not aggravate those feelings 
of remorse which I am sure you experience, 
by any longer dwelling upon the painful 
situation in which your crimes have placed 
you. I trust your own persuasive words 
will be long remembered by every one 
present, and be a warning to all how they 
suffer themselves to be betrayed into crime. 
May your early fate warn them in time to 
keep themselves in the path of rectitude 
and honesty. 

*' I must say that, in the whole course of 
my judicial career, I have never met with 
a person . lyho so well knew right from 
wrong, and who so extraordinarily pervert- 
ed that gift. I must say, likewise, that I 
have never met A^ith any one who has re- 
ceived so good a former character at such a 
moment as the present. The representa- 
tions that have been made of your past 
conduct shall be forwarded to the king, with 
whom alone the prerogative of mercy in 
your case exists.. ' 

" It would be cruel tyi however, in me did 
I not caqdidiy tell ypU} that the crime for 
whicli you are now to suffer is one of such 
frequent, bold, and, in this day, daring com- 
mission, as to defy the authority of the 
law ; so that persons detected ana brought 
to judgment as you are, stand but little 
chance of mercy. It is not in my power to 
give you any hope* of escaping the' full pun- 
ishment of the law, but I will represent 
your case this very night, before I sleep, to 
the proper quarter whence any alteration in 
ypur behalf can alone be obtained. 

"I nee^ scarcely telj you not to rely upon 
any false ho^es-whi^h friends ms^y hold out 
to you, who would grieye the more could 
they see the danger and distress whi(^ 
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(hey thereby occasion. Let me rather en- 
treat you to continue that attention to the 
interest of your soul, which has already 
been well instructed and fortified against 
the present crisis. You have to prepare, 
prisoner at the bar, for a greater trial, a 
more awful moment ; and I hope you will 
make good use of the short time which re- 
mains in preparation for eternity. You 
appear to hare been well assisted hitherto, 
and the good instruction seems to have 
fallen upon productive ground. I hope 
the increase will continue to the day of your 
death. 

" It only remains for me to fulfil my duty, 
by passing the sentence of the court upon 
you, which is — 

" That you be taken from the place where 
you now stand back to the place whence you 
came, and thence to the place of execution, 
and there be hanged by the neck until you 
be dead ; and may God have mercy upon 
your soul !" 

At these last words, tears 6f agony over- 
whelmed many in the court ; but Margaret 
herself seemed to be less overcome by the 
sentence than by the kind words of the judge. 
She respectfully courtesied to him and the 
court, and, in the act of retiring, fell into her 
father's arms. She was conveyed back to 
the jail h{ a swoon. 

In the mean time every exertion was made 
to represent her case favorably to the judge. 
A petition was signed by many of the grand 
jury, as well as the petty jury, in her be- 
half, and strong hopes were entertained of a 
reprieve. These things were not mentioned 
to the prisoner, who returhed to the cell of 
condemned felons, to employ her time in 
*' seeking that peace which the world cannot 
give." 

* A keeper constantly attended her, and a 
female sat up with her all that night. She 
irequested to have a Bible, and pen, ink, and 
paper : these were granted her. She did 
not sleep, but read the sacred book, some- 
times aloud, sometimes to herself. She also 
seemed to find great relief in writing to her 
iriends. One letterwhich she wrote to her 
^ncle, and another to her mistress, on that 
Yery night; willbcst evince the state of her 
mind and feelings : — 

" My dear Uncle, 
' "This will reach you to-morrow before 
You leave Bury. Give my love and best 
thanks to my aunt and friends who spoke 
this day in behalf of your unhappy niece ; 
but, when you arrive at Ipswich, be sure and 
call and thank that dear old gentleman, 
poctor Stebbing:. I know he feels very 
much ibr me; but tell him not to distress 
tiimself,* as if I were to be lost forever. 
TeU him, I hope to see hini in a better world. 



He has been very kind to me in those dayi 
when I was most forlorn ; and my Saviour, 
who then cfuided me to him, will give him 
his reward. For he says, that a cup of cold 
water given to one of His most poor and 
wretched children shall not be forgotten. 

** Dear uncle, show this letter to the gen- 
tleman in whose hands you have placed thd 
money which. I gave you for such purpose, 
and tell him, that I wish it to be restored to 
William Laud, its rightful owner, if he can 
be found, and will receive it again. If he 
is not found, after my death, within the space 
of one year, I wish it to be divided into four 
equal portions. One for my father, one fo? 
my brother Edward, one for yourself, and 
one for my aunt. 

" Bo not mourn for me, dear uncle, for I 
sincerely believe in God's forgiveness of my 
past sins, through the merits of Jesus Christ, 
my Saviour. My prayer to God is, '!&• 
crease my faith, O Lord, and pardon me, as 
thou didst the malefactor upon the cross .** 
for I feel, dear uncle, as if I was justly in 
that thief's condemnation. I hope soon, 
very soon, to be in a better state, and in a 
happier world. I wish you and my aunt to 
come to Ipswich and see me once more be- 
fore I suffer. Tell my aunt I wish her to 
purchase something decent for my funeral. 
She will find some money in the corner of 
my box, under the linen. Oh ! how little 
did he, who gave me that money, and who 
so worthily esteemed me, how little did he 
think that any portion of it would be devoted 
to such a purpose ! My dear uncle, go and 
comfort my poor father, and my good young 
brother ; 1 will write to them before another 
day is past. I wish my bones to lie beside 
my mother's and sister's, in Nacton church- 
yard. I am told that on Saturday week I 
shall probably suffer death. God grant I 
may then be prepared ! 

" We shall ali return to Ipswich, as soon 
as the nine prisoners, whom Mr. Ripshaw 
brought to Bury, shall have been tried. Pray 
for me, dear uncle. Warn the dear children 
by my fate. I should like to see them my- 
self. I wish I could impress upon their 
young minds the dreadful feelings of guilt 
which I have endured, and so prevent their 
conmiission of any crime. I am going to 
write now to my dear mistress ; and, as you 
return to-morrow, you must take that letter 
and deliver it. God bless you, dear uncle. 
God's peace be with you ! So no more from 
" Your poor affectionate niece, 

** Maroaret CatcI^pole. 

« Bury Jail, August 9th. 1797. 
** T6 Mr. Leader, Six Beiit Ian, Bury.*' 

"ToMmCobbold. 
" Hondred Madam, 
'^ My trial is over, and I dare say my deaf 
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Iiia9tex has already told you the fate of your 
unhappy servant. He cannot, however, 
tell you what I can, and what will better 
please your good heart than the account of 
my trial, natnely, that I am not so discon- 
solate as many persons may think I am. 
No ; God be praised, and thanks to those 
dear friends who visited me in the Ipswich 
Jail; and chiefly thanks to you, among 
them, my dear laidy ; my heart is consoled 
with the prospect of soon seeing better 
things than this wicked world can show me. 
Oh, my dear lady, I hope to see you among 
those bright shining spirits who live for 
^ ever in harmony and love. Oh ! how hap- 
py shall we then be, free from fear of pain 
or grief! I have just been reading that 
beautiful passage, where it is written, * God 
shall wipe all tears from their eyes, and 
there shall be no more death, neither sor- 
row nor crying ; neither shall there be any 
more pain.' Oh! what a different world 
must that be to this ; ^nd what should make 
ns grieve to leave this world ? It is only 
the fear of future wrath that can prevent 
our joyfully looking up to heaven through 
the valley of death. And, dearest lady, if 
such a wretched being as I am can hope in 
that Saviour who died for ^le and all the 
world, surely, you, dear lady, must, have 
a bright, a blessed prospect before you. 
Heaven bless you, for all your goodness to 
me in the days of my prosperity, but more 
for your Christian charity in the day of my 
adversity ! The judge, who really, I think, 
reminded me of you, told me I had been 
well instructed ; I wish he knew you, dear 
madam, and he would then be assured of it. 
Thank my kind master for his goodness to 
his unworthy servant. I had no hope of 
mercy from the first, and the judge told me 
not to trust in any such idea in this world. 
He spoke much less severely than l ex- 
pected ; but I was prepared for his condem- 
nation, and I am now preparing my mind 
for the day of execution. , I find great com- 
fort in the Scriptures, because I have no 
secret pangs of unconfessed guilt, or any 
wish in my heart to cover or paUiate my 
offences. My trial is over, and the same 
God who sustained me through it, will,^ I 
hope, preserve my spirit faithful to tl^e last. 
Every moment seems valuable to me, dear 
lady, now that I know them to be so soon 
numbered ; and I scarcely like to losq one 
even in sleep. Nature, however, is weary 
with fatigue and anxiety, though my spirit 
seems so wakeful. If I go to sleep, it will 
be in prayer for you and all my friends. 
That God may bless you and all your dear 
femily, is the heartfelt desire of 

, " Your unfortunate, though ever grateful 
servant, " Margaret Catchpolb. 

• Bwy JaU, August Qth, 1797. 
16 



" P. S . My good uncle Leader will bring 
this, of whom you can ask any particulars, 
as he. was in court during my trial.'' 

On the lUh of August, a letter arrived 
from the Home Office, in London, giving 
full powers to the judge to exercise the 
prerogative of mercy in her case, as he 
might see fit. The judge was not in court 
at the time, but in his own rooms. He sent 
immediately for the sheriff and the prose- 
cutor. Mi:. Cobbold, and explained to them 
the purport of the letter he had received. ' 
He thought, however, that some punish- 
ment should mark the sense of crime. He 
therefore commuted the sentence of death 
for the shortest period of transportation for 
seven years ; and he signed the necessary 
document for such purpose. He intimated 
that that period might be shortened by the 
good conduct of the prisoner in jail ; lot as 
there was great .difficulty now in sending 
prisoners to the new settlement, het portion 
of confinement would most likely be spent 
in the Ipswich Jail. The judge added, that 
the woman appeared to be a most sensible 
creature ; and he made many most minute 
inquiries concerning her education and hab*' 
its. He said that she had conducted her- 
self during her trial in a very becoming 
manner, and he hoped that her punishment 
would end with half the term of confine^ 
ment. This would depend upon the repre- 
sentations of the visiting magistrates. 



CHAJPTi;R XXIV. 

THE REPRIEVE AND REMOVAL. 

The feelings of Margaret Catchpole un- 
der the new circumstances which now await- 
ed her, will be best explained by a letter 
written by her to Mrs. Cobbold immediate- 
ly after the communication of the happy 
tidings, and her consequent removal to Ips- 
wich Jail. 

*' Ipswich Jail, Bimday Evenings 
" August 13tb, 1797. 
" Honored Madam, 

" You have heard of your poor servant's 
reprieve. I had no time to write you word 
yesterday, because of the bustle of our re- 
turn, and the general congratulations of the 
prisoners. A&. Ripshaw has permitted me 
to have pen, ink, and paper, this evening, 
and I hasten to write my heart. Good Mr. 
Sharp has been warning me against too great 
exultation in my change, and very kindly 
says to me in words of truth : ' Sin no more, 
lest a worse thing come upon thee.' This 
was his subject in the chapel to-day. I cer- 
tainly do, even now, feel very different to 
what I did when I wrote to you last, dear 
lady, fi;pm Bury. I had then made up mj 
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mind to die, and hoped to live forever. I 
now make up my mind to live ; but I hope 
not to die forever. No, dear lady ; if I 
thought that life beinj: granted to me now 
was only to make my future dangers greater, 
I should grieve that I did not rather suffer 
before this time. 

Life is sweet and to be desired^ while the 
hope of becoming good, and doing good in 
our time, exists. God grant that such hope 
may be realized in my life ! Oh ^ my dear 
lady, if by living I could only imitate you 
more nearly, I should then be full of hope. 
I feel, however, that temptation will assail 
me, when I leave this place and enter again 
into the world. Here I am well taught and 
well guarded against many temptations. I 
have many dear friends too, who take such an 
interest in me, that I am afraid of being vain, 
though God has shown me I have indeed 
nothing to be vain of, except it be of such 
as you, dear lady, who take notice of such a 
creature as myself. 

" Oh ! what a happy Sabl^ath-day has this 
been to mel I am so thankful that my 
heart can sing psalms all the day long. I 
am very grateful for this paper and pen, that 
I may be able to speak to you, my dear mad- 
am, in this way. You taught me to read 
and write, and these are my great recrea- 
tions. Pray lend me some good books to 
read, and if you would let me see some of 
your own dear writing, it would be a great 
blessing to me. 

" I have now seven years' confinement to 
look forward to. Oh ! that I may greatly 
improve my time 1 Beneath your help, what 
may I not gain in my prison ! It may he 
some weeks before I see your dear, loved 
face, as I hear that you are very near in- 
creasing your family. I would not have 
you come into this place at such a time on 
any account. But, as I am so near you, a 
word or a message, just to let me know that 
you, my master, and family are well, would 
. lighten my burden. 

*^ Mr. Ripshaw has promised that I shall 
have plenty of employment. Work of any 
sort, you know, dear lady, is always agree- 
able to me. To be doing nothing is death 
to me. He tells me, moreover, that if I 
conduct myself well, he will not fail to rep- 
resent my case to the magistrates for a 
shortening of the period of my captivity. I 
received some hint of this from the chap- 
lains at Bury. You 'may be sure, dear lady, 
that I will do all I can to serve Mr. Ripshaw, 
and to merit the recommendation of the 
magistrates. I hope your dear children are 
well. I never was so happy as when nurs- 
ing Master Rowland ; I hope I shall see 
him soon again. 

" Pray, dear madam, give my duty to my 
master, and to the young ladies and gen- 



tlemen; and accept the same from your 
ever ■ * 

" Grateful servant, 

" Margaret Catchpole." 

Margaret was true to her good intentions. 
She became very industrious and trustwor- 
thy in the service of Mrs. Ripshaw, the 
governor's wife ; and made herself useful 
in every possible way to her new mistress. 
In fact, she became an invaluable person in 
the jail. She exercised a moral influence 
over those of her own sex who were in- 
mates of the prison, such as no matron could 
hope to attain. 

Her father and brother oflen came to see 
her, and occasionally they brought her a 
luxury which reminded her of the days of 
liberty— " a harvest cake." 

The reader will not be surprised to learn 
that Margaret still, sometimes, asked afler 
Will Laud. Her brother could give her but 
an indifferent account of what he heard of 
him ; one question, however, of most vital 
import to the still lingering hop6s of poor 
Margaret, namely — " Is he single still 1" he 
could answer in the affirmative. As a set- 
off against this, she learned that he was still 
deeply engaged in smuggling transactions. 

In the winter of 1797, Margaret lost her 
father, who was taken off by a bad fever, 
which at that time raged fiercely in the 
neighborhood. 

The following letter to her brother Ed- 
ward speaks her feelings on this event : — 

" Ipswich Jail, 
" December 2l8t, 1797. 
"Dear Edward, 

"My sins appear to me doubly great, 
because they have prevented my fulfilling 
my duties to my dear father in his illness. 
They oppress me, because, but for them, I 
should have found such comfort in being 
able to wait upon him. Oh that I had wings 
to fiy from this place to Nacton T if only for 
once to be present at the last duties we can 
any of us pay to those whom we love. But I 
cannot come, so I send you this letter. My 
tears fall upon it while I write it. He was 
such a dear, ^ood old man to us all. Can 
I ever forget nim 1 Never ! — ^You and he 
both stood near me upon my trial. 

" Ah ! Edward, I do think my ill-conduct 
has killed him. He was always so fond of 
me, that I think he has never recovered, the 
shock of that day. Yet he seemed well, and 
rejoiced to see me, with the hope of hap- 
pier and brighter times. But he is gone, and 
all our grief, dear brother, will be useless. If 
we continue to walk in the right path, we shall 
meet him hereafter. We shall go to him; 
he cannot come to us. Yet, I wish I could 
join you in the churchyard ; but I may not 
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leave the prison for one moment. It is an 
indulgence no prisoner is allowed. Mr. Rip- 
shaw has promised me that I shall have the 
afternoon of to-morrow to myself, which I 
shall employ in reading, and thinking about 
the burial serrice. 

'' Dear old man ! he promised to spend 
Christmas- day with me m my ceU. He is 
in a happier place, where joy and peace will 
make ev^ry day his Christmas. I shall think 
•f you to-morrow at two o'clock. Do you re- 
member, Edward, the evening of our moth- 
er's funeral \ Do you remember the stran- 
ger's visit, and that stranger our brother 
Charles? This melancholy time reminds 
me of him. You will have a dreary home 
now. Oh that I had power to make it hap- 
pier! 

'*! am glad the Cracknells are still near 
you, and that they are kind to you ; though 
their misfortunes and mine have kept pace 
with each other. Never mind, Edward, 
what cruel people say to you about their 
prophecies concerning my downfall. They 
only tell you these things to aggravate you. 
Time may come when they will impudently 
say, they prophesied my rise and progress 
in the world. I hope better days are com- 
ing. 

" You must come and see me as soon as 
you can ; for I feel at this time very low 
and sorrowful. So, my dear brother, do 
come and see me, when you are able to 
spare the time. Pray for me, and I will not 
cease to do so for you. My dear mistress 
has promised to send this by an especial 
messenger. How kind of her to think of 
eoe so unworthy as 

" Your affectionate sister, 
" Margaret Catchpole." 



In the spring of 1798, £Mward Catchpole, 
finding the notoriety his sister had obtained 
occasioned him much annoyance, left the 
neighborhood of Ipswich, and went into 
Cambridgeshire, where he obtained a situ- 
ation as shepherd, and was always a re- 
spectable character. Poor Margaret felt 
this loss keenly, though a letter from him 
now and then cheered her spirits. Her kind 
friends in Ipswich made her many little 
presents, which she treasured up against the 
time she should go out. She hoped it might 
be in three years. Inquiries were frequent- 
ly made concerning her conduct, which was 
uniformly orderly and good. She was the 
most useful person that Mrs. Ripshaw ever 
had in the prison. 

Margaret never made use of one single 
•hilling of that money which Laud had 
thrown down for her. She always thought 
that the time would come when it might be 
claimed ; and looked upon it as a sort of 
confidential deposite, for which she was 



answerable. No individual could have acted 
with more scrupulous and faithful regard. 

Time swept on, and Margaret had spent 
two years of good conduct in the Ipswich 
jail. The magistrates had told Mr. Rip- 
shaw they should recommend her at the 
Midsummer assizes, when she was men- 
tioned in high terms to the Lord Chief 
Baron. But the crime of horse-stealing 
still continued, day by day, to be a growing 
evil ; and, as if Margaret was made to feel 
the consequence of others' crimes, no miti- 
gation of her sentence was yet granted^ It 
had been injudiciously told her, by some 
friend, who, no doubt, meant it kindly, that 
an application had been made to the judge 
for the shortening of the period of her im- 
prisonment. This made her feel very anx- 
ious ; and it proved a great disappointment 
to her, when she found that the interest 
made in her behalf was inefiectual. Her 
mind was unhinged, and her spirit grew 
restless, anxious, and oppressed. Her mis- 
tress observed these symptoms with con- 
cern, and dreaded a return of that irritability 
which had formerly rendered her so misera- 
ble. 

But where was William Laud ? At his 
old trade. ,He was deeply concerned in'* 
that affair at Dunwich, where William 
Woodward and Benjamin Lawsey, two 
boatmen belonging to his majesty's Customs 
at Southwold, were beaten and thrown into 
the sea ; and the Government offered one 
hundred pounds' reward for the apprehen 
sion of any one of the offenders. Forty 
empty carts were seen by these two men, 
standing ready for' a run, with horses and 
men, in a lane at Dunwich. The reward 
was offered in the county newspapers, of 
the date of March 2d, 1799. 

Such a system of open fraud was carried 
on along the whole coast of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, about this time, that the revenue 
of the kingdom began to suffer severely in 
the Customs. In the month of March of 
the second year of her imprisonment, Mr. 
Gooch, officer of Excise at Lowestoft, and 
Mr. Burdell of Aldborough, seized 880 gal- 
lons of gin, belonging to Will Laud and his 
company ; and ^he evidence brought the 
affair so clearly home to him, that he was 
taken up, and sentenced to be imprisoned 
one year in the Ipswich jail, and to pay a 
fine of one hundred pounds to the king. 
His property was seized and confiscated ; 
smuggled goods were found upon his prem- 
ises, and he became a penniless bankrupt, 
and an inmate of that very prison where 
the devoted Margaret was suffering on hiad 
account. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



THE ESCAPE. 



Margaret had not heard of the capture 
of Laud ; and he, eren in his then degraded 
condition, looked upon it as a thing not to 
be desired that she should hear of. She had 
been engaged in washing for Mrs. Ripshaw. 
At that time, the large linen-horses belong- 
ing to the jail stood in the passage between 
the debtors* and felons' yards. Margaret 
bad occasion to remove those horses into 
the drying-ground. For this purpose she 
had to pass through the governor's apart- 
ment into the thoroughfare between these 
two yards. A strong palisade of oak, with 
sharp tenter-hooks on their tops, stood on 
each side of this stone passage, leading 
from the turnkey's lodge to the governor's 
rooms at the centre of the prison. As Mar- 
garet was in the act of removing one of 
these horses, she saw a sailor standing by 
the wall on the debtors' side. A sailor in 
prison would interest her at any time ; hut 
this sailor looked so very like Will Laud, 
that she stood still with astonishment. He 
evidently saw her, and as he approached to- 
wards the place where she stood, her heart 
was convulsively beating, and a tremor 
came over her limbs. He came nearer : it 
was Laud. She saw him ag^in after the 
lapse of years — him whom her earliest and 
warmest feelings had acknowledged as her 
lover. She had never in her heart deserted 
him for an hour; yet he had hardly ever 
been constant to any thing. He approached, 
however ; and Margaret, pretending^^ to be 
engaged in removing the Hnen-horses, felt 
her hands and feet tremble exceedingly. 
She heard the well-known voice, which 
sounded like music in her ears, say, " Mar- 
g^aret, is that youl How are you, Peggy V 
She tried all she could to summon courage 
to speak, but her heart was so full, her 
breast heaved so rapidly, that she could not 
utter a word ; tears stood in her eyes, and 
she tried to smile through them ; but, in the 
act of lifting one i of those great horses off 
the pegs, her hands and knees could not 
support the weight, but down fell the horse 
upon her, and cast her, with considerable 
force and clatter, upon the stone flag-pave- 
ment. 

The noise of the fall brought out the gov- 
ernor and the turnkey at the same moment, 
who, both concluding that the weight had 
overpowered her, ran to her assistance, 
*while the sailor, well knowing he oould be 
of no use, walked quietly away. No one in 
the jail knew that he was Margaret's lover. 
She was carried into the governor's house. 
The turnkey said he had often removed the 
hoTseB, considering they were too heavy for 



a female to lift, though they were frequent^ 
ly^ carried by them. Margaret told Mr. 
Ripshaw that the over-exertion had, for if. 
moment, produced a dizziness in her head, 
and a sudden faintness came upon her be- 
fore sh^ fell. She dreaded, however, lest 
any one should imagine the real cause of 
her accident; Her friend the surgeon of 
the jail, Mr. George Stebbing, was sent 
for; and when he saw her, Ke bled her, 
considering that she had received some in- 
ternal injury. It was a good thing he did 
so, for it reduced her to such real weakness 
as confined her some days to her bed, and 
afforded time for reflection. 

Mrs. Ripshaw had promised Mrs. Cob- 
bold, that if Margaret should be ill at any 
time she would let her know it ; and she 
now fulfilled that promise. She sent her a 
note to tell her how the accident occurred, 
and how she was. Mrs. Cobbold came im- 
mediately, and found her in an unaccounta- 
ble state of agitation. She at once asked 
Margaret if any *thing particular had oc- 
curred ; but she elicited nothing sati^ac- 
tory. 

No one in the jail, except Margaret, 
knew Will Laud, and no one took any par- 
ticular notice of him but her. A letter, 
which was afterwards found upon his per- 
son, shows how truly that poor girl had 
loved so unworthy a man. Opportunities 
of occasional words W6r6 at different times 
offered and seized upon by them, though 
these were few and far between. By these, 
however, Margaret learned that he was a 
ruined man, sentenced to a year's imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine of one hundred 
pounds to the king; that, in all probability, 
his confinement might be for years, as eve- 
ry thing he possessed had been confiscated ; 
his boats, ships, and stock, had been seized ; 
and yet imprisonment was to continue till 
the penalty was paid. 

The letter which Margaret wrote to him 
about this period, and contrived to give into 
his hands, showed how deeply she enter- 
ed into his past as welt as present feelings, 
and is a noble specimen of her devoted af- 
fection :— 

" Felons* Cell, Jan. lOth, 180e. 
" Bear William, 
" You may g^ess ray surprise to hear yon 
say that John Cook knew nothing about 
you ; that he invented a lie to get me to steal 
the horse. This accords, however, with my 
beloved mistress's opinion. Oh ! how glad I 
am that I did not let out the secret that I 
had money of yours in hand ! I should 
have lost every thing if I had. He, 
a villain, induced me to go to London, with 
the hope of seeing you at the Dog and Bone, 
Lambeth. He told me that you were hiding 
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from the fear of arrest, and had confided to 
him your place of safety. He even showed 
me aJetter purporting to come from you. Oh ! 
what an artful villain! — what punishment 
he deserves ! 

" But, dear William, make yourself easy 
about the fine. I will send for my uticle 
Leader before the time of your imprison- 
ment expires, ' and the hundred and thirtr 
pounds shall be given up to you. He shall 
pay the fine for you, and shall give you the 
remainder. You will own now that I am 
trustworthy. Oh ! how happy I am that I 
-did not make way with it, nor suffer others 
to do so ! I kept it for you, and it comed 
into use at the moment it is most wanted. 

** Nobody need know how it is disposed of; 
only remember your poor Margaret, that she 
longs for the shortening of hercdnfinement, 
that she may join herself with your fortunes 
■wherever they may be. 

"You will soon regain your liberty. I 
may have to complete my seven years here. 
Will you be faithful and wait for me ? You 
promise fairly. You say you will live at 
oudbourn, and try to get an honest living. 
Every hour in the day I am thinking about 
you ; and at night I dream, sometimes that 
I am sailing upon the ocean with you ; 
fSometimes that I am living with my father 
and brother. But dreams are deceitful. I 
hope you will never prove tuch to me again. 
I am willing to join my fate to yours when- 
ever I obtain my release. Pray God that 
may be soon. Ob, that it could come on the 
day of your own release ! but come or not, 
IhcQ, believe me ever 

" Your affectionate 

" Margaret Catchpolb.'' 

Not long after the date of this letter, ap- 
plication was made to the Secretary of 
^tate for her pardon ; but, unfortunately for 
her, the same causes which had operated 
against her before still prevailed. The 
crime of horse-stealing was at this date at 
its highest pitch, and depiredators of this 
kind became so bold, that it was thought 
necessary to giv« a positive denial to the 
application in Margaret's favor. The pros- 
pect of her release, therefore^ did not ap- 
pear a bright one, and every month seemed 
to make it less probable. 

The time for the departure of Laud out 
of prison now drew nigh, and Margaret 
wrote to her uncle requesting him to come 
and see her, which he did ; and she then 
gave him full powers to withdraw the 130 
guineas from Mr. Smith, and requested him 
to pay jE^IOO into the hands of Mr. Ripshaw 
on a certain day, viz. the 5th of March, 
the day previous to Laud's term of impris- 
onment expiring. 

Mr. Leader was well assured that she 



would never draw the money, except to re- 
store it to Will Land. He asked her the 
plain question. She gave him an honest 
answer. She told Mm' that Will was 
then in prison, and that his liberty de- 
pended upon the punctuality of the payment. 
Her honesty with her uncle saved her from 
detection, for, in all probability, had not Mr. 
Leader had more prudence then she had, it 
might have been suspected by the jailer. 
He at once sugges(ted that Mr. Smith, who 
was not known to have any connection with 
her, should be requested to pay the fine to 
Mr. Ripshaw, in behalf of the prisoner. It 
struck Margaret, the moment it was men- 
tioned, and she felt surprised that the hurry 
and anxiety of her own feelings should have 
so greatly blinded her as to leave her desti- 
tute of common prudence in this matter. 

It was on the 3d of March, in the year 
1800, that. Margaret was destined to under- 
go the severest temptation she had ever yet 
experienced. She had been employed in 
virashing for the prisoners, and was engaged 
hanging out the linen in the passage on one 
of the clothes-horses used for that purpose, 
when she was accosted from the debtors' 
side in a well-known voice, " Margaret ! 
what a capital ladder one of jlhose horses 
would make if set against the wall !" 

She turned round, and there stood Will 
Laud. Cautiously she looked along the 
passage to see if any one was near. She 
pretended to be busily engaged ; at the same 
time she said, — 

" Ah, William ! I understand you. I wish 
I could make my escape with you, and I 
would ; but I fear the thing is too difficult !" 

" You might manage it, Margaret, when 
the governor goes to Bury with the pris- 
oners." ' 

"How, William! HowT 

" You have the horse, and you have the 
linen line. Look around the wall, and see 
if you cannot find a place of escape. You 
must be tired of your captivity. I owe 
my liberty to you ; and if I can once get 
you out of this place, no power on earth 
shall separate us again." 

" But where i^ould 1 go, William, if I 
got out?" 

** To my sister's at Sudbourn, Lucy 
Keeley. I will tell her to expect you," 

" That would do. I will look round and 
see if it can be done. On the 19th or 20th 
of this month, Mr. Ripshaw goes to Bury 
with th.e prisoners. On Monday, the 24th, 
and Tuesday, the .25th, are our two great 
washing days. It must be one of those 
nights. Will you be waiting for me at the 
end of the kme, near St. Helen's Church 1" 

" I will be waiting for your, never fear* 
I will have a sailor's jabket and hat to dis- 
guise you Mu" . * 
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"Well, the trial is worth the risk. I 
will confide in yoa once more, Laud ; 
but if you deceive me, then indeed I care 
not what becomes of me. But I will trust 
you. Go ! — There is some one coming." 

Laud departed, and Margaret busied her- 
self with the linen. That day she had many 
things given her to mend. She contrived 
also to get a candle, under the pretence of 
working late. And such was the confidence 
which was placed in her, and such the 
quantity of work she performed, that she 
was trusted beyond any other prisoner in 
the house. 

Margaret knew nothing of the penalty 
the law would compel her to pay for break- 
ing out of prison. She knew nothing of 
the bond by which the jailer was bound, 
in case of the escape of any of his prisoners. 
She saw but her lover and her liberty, 
and did not suppose it any great offence, 
even if she should be detected in the at- 
tempt. 

Her uncle Leader paid her a visit on the 
6th, and gave her the thirty guineas, telling 
her that the hundred guineas were lodged 
in the hands of Mr. Ripshaw for the dis- 
charge of Will Laud. 

"I will give William this money my- 
self,'^ thought Margaret ; but she breathed 
not one word of her intended escape to her 
uncle ; and the good man left her with the 
conscious happiness, that let her term of 
confinement be what it might, she had 
been instrumental in procuring the release 
of her lover. 

It was a proud day for Margaret, that 6th 
of March, 1800. From the felons' side she 
could see her lover depart out of the Jail, 
in company with Mr. Ripshaw. She saw 
him go to the turnkey's lodge ; and with a 
heart at the* same time bounding with the 
hope of liberty, she Walked quietly round 
the felons' yard, looking anxiously up at 
those long spikes to see where the widest 
place could be found for her to get her 
body through. That very hour she dis- 
covered a place where one of the spikes 
had been broken off. She looked at it and 
sighed. She was very thoughtful about it. 
It dwelt upon her mind night and day, till 
she had fully resolved to make the attempt 
at that very spot. At night, and early in 
the morning, she was at work for herself. 
Out of one sheet she contrived to make a 
smock-frock, such as shepherds wear oVer 
their clothes. Out of the other she made a 
pair of sailor's trousers. These she laid 
upon her bed in such an ingenious^manner, 
that no one going into her cell Would dis- 
cover any difference in the usual make 
of It. 

Anxiously did she watch the hours for 
the departure of Mr. Ripshaw with the 



prisoners for trial ^t Bury. In the very 
cell next to her own was a felon to be taken 
away. The anxious time came, and Mar- 
garet saw the governor and prisoners takB 
their departure. 

Meantime, Laud, directly he left the jail, 
went to his sister's house at Sudbourn. He 
reached that place the same night. He told 
his sister who it was that had paid the fins 
for him, and thus completely won her heart 
for Margaret. His plan was fixed to get off 
with Margaret in a smuggler's boat, and get 
a cast to Holland, where he intended to mar- 
ry and settle. He told his sister his plan, 
and she approved it, and promised to receive . 
Margaret. 

He was not long in ascertaining what 
boats were expected /on the coast He had 
an interview with one David Shaw, the 
master of a cutter belonging to Captain 
Merrells, and with him came to an undei» 
standing, that some day after the 25th, when 
wind and weather should suit, he should 
send a boat ashore for him. A red hand- 
kerchief tied round his hat should be the 
signal that he was ready. He told him 
that he should be accompanied by a friend, 
whom he wished to go over the water with 
him. All these things were arranged, and, 
as far as they went, were in some sense 
honorable. In the mean time he promised 
to assist in landing any cargoes sdong ths 
shore. And this part of the contract h# 
performed. 

On the 19th of March, Mr. Ripshaw, 
with seven prisoners, 4|ep&rted for Bury. 
The business of the assizes began on 
Thursday, the 20th, and did not terminate 
until that day week, the 27th. On Monday 
and Tuesday the wash took place. On 
these occasions, the female convicts are all 
locked up in one large room, from seven' 
o'clock in the morning until seven in tha 
Evening ; their food being brought to them 
in the washing-room. .At seven in tha 
evening, they all go into the felons' yard foi 
exercise and air. They usually give theii 
signal that the wash is finished, bv rapping 
at the door about seven o'clock. This even- 
ing, Tuesday, the 25th, Margaret contrived 
by various means to prolong the wash tiU 
nearly eight o'clock ; and as she had some 
kind of acknowledged authority and infio- 
ence among her fellow-convicts, she insist- 
ed upon the signal not being given till the 
work was completely finished; so that at 
eight o'clock it was quite dark. They were 
let out of the room into the felons' yard at that 
time for one half hour. Some were accus- 
tomed to saunter about, or to have a game ^ 
of romps. Some, when the season admit- 
ted, would weed the flower-beds ; for Mr. 
Ripshaw was a great fancy florist, and used 
to raise the best ranunculuses, carn^oos, 
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and polyanthuses, of any person in the 
town. His garden adjoined the felons^ 
walk, and was only separated from^ it by a 
very low paling. .Margaret had continual 
access to the garden, and used to take con- 
siderable interest in the culture of the 
plants. 

She was greatly disappointed to find that 
all the linen-horses stood on the stone area, 
between the debtors^ and the felons' yards. 
She had hoped that they would have been 
carried by the turnkey to the drying- ground, 
in the garden, as usual, ready for the linen 
in the morning. Owing to some cause or 
other, they were not there that night. 

This was a sad disappointment, for she 
had made up her mind to escape that very 
night. Could she be suspected 1 Had any- 
body betrayed her? No, it was impossible. 
As the turnkey passed the palings, she cried 
' out to him, "You have not put out the 
horses for us to-night." 

" No, Margaret," he replied, " we have 
all been too busy cleaning the cells and 
yards; but they shall be put out the first 
thing in the morning." 

The reply was both satisfactory and un- 
satisfactory. It convinced her she was not 
suspected ; but declared that she must ex- 
pect no help from the linen-horses. She 
was glad, however, to see that the lines 
were on the posts for the coarse linen, and 
the crotches, or props, in their proper places. 

She looked around for something to help 
her. The jail-wall was nearly twenty-two 
feet high, and the chevaux-de-frize three 
feet from the point of one revolving spike 
to its extreme point. What could she get 
to assist her? At one time, she thought of 
pulling up a portion of the paling for a lad- 
der. She tried her strength at it, but it was 
too much for her. She then turned her eye 
upon a large frame, which was used for the 
flower-beds. It covered a long bed, and the 
awning usually placed upon it to keep the 
sun off the flowers in the summer, was not 
there. She tried her strength at this, and 
lifted the legs upon which it stood about a 
foot upwards. This she resolved to make 
her ladder. She looked up at the narrow 
spot where the iron spike had been broken, 
and which was close to the shoulder or prop 
of the chevaux-de-frize. Hope beamed 
brightly upon her, as she thought of her 
liberty. Margaret resolved to make the at- 
tempt at midnight. At half-past eight the 
convicts all went in to supper, and after- 
wards retired to their cells. Biit Margaret, 
the moment she reached hers, contrived to 
^ slip out of it again, with the things she had 
made for her disguise, into the adjoining 
que, which stood open ; and she crept un- 
der the bed of the felon who was gone to 
Bury for trial. She had, as usual, closed 



her own door, and lay anxiously waiting in 
her hiding-place the turnkey's approach. 
She heard him coming along and asking the 
several prisoners, as he came, if they were 
in their cells. They answered his sum- 
mons, and then she heard them locked up ; 
and now came the challenge to her own 
door. 

" Margaret, are you there ?" 

She put her lips to the wall of the cell 
where she was, and answered, ** Yes." It 
sounded exactly as if she was in bed in her 
own cell ; and to her great Joy, she heard 
the key turn in the iron lock, and the bolt 
shoot into its place. She breathed for a 
moment freely, but the next moment she 
experienced such a sudden revulsion, as 
few could have borne without detection. 
To her confusion and dismay, the turnkey 
entered the " very cell where she lay con- 
cealed under the bed. He walked up to 
the iron-grated window, and, as usual, the 
casement stood open for the benefit of air 
through the passage, and, in a soliloquizing 
manner, said, " Ah, poor Sarah ! you will 
never sleep upon this bed again !" 

In breathless agony did Margaret dread 
two things equally fatal to her project. One 
was, that he should hear her breathe in the 
stillness of the night, and discover her ; the 
other, that he should lock the door upon her. 
She knew that it was not usual to lock the 
doors of those cells which contained no 
prisoners ; but she dreaded lest the same 
absence of mind which made him saunter into 
Sarah Lloyd^s cell, should make him lock 
the door. What a state of suspense ! How 
did her blood course through her frame ! 
She could hear her heart beat ! She was 
presently relieved from her suspense, for the 
turnkey, having completed his duty in lock- 
ing up all his prisoners, quietly departed out 
of the cell, and left the door, as usual, 
standing wide open. Never was relief 
more opportune or welcome than this to her 
overcharged heart. The clock struck the 
hours of nine, ten, and eleven, and Margaret 
had not stirred. She now rose, took her 
shoes in her hand, and her bundle under her 
arm ; she then managed to tie it up with an 
apron-string over her shoulders, and, with 
the. slightest tread, stole along the stone 
passage. A mouse would scarcely have 
been disturbed by her as she descended the 
flight of steps that led to the felons' yard. 

To her great comfort she found the door 
unbolted ; for the turnkey having locked 
every one up, saw no necessity for bolting 
the yard door. Silently she opened it ; it 
creaked so little, that the wind prevented 
any sound reaching beyond the precincts of 
the door. She made her way to the flower- 
stand in the governor's garden, lifted the 
frame out of the ground, and set it up end- 
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wise directly under the broken spike. It 
reached a little more than half waj up the 
wail, being about thirteen feet long. She 
then went and took the linen-line off the 
posts, and made a running noose at one end 
of it. She then took the longest clothes- 
prop she could find, and passed the noose 
over the horn of it. She mounted the frame 
by the help of the prop, and standing upon 
it she lifted the line up and passed the 
noose over the shoulder of the chevaux-de- 
frize, then, pulling it tight and close to the 
wall, it slipped down the iron and became 
fixed. 

Now came the greatest difiiculty she had 
ever overcome in her life. She drew her- 
self up by the line to the top of the wall, 
and laying her body directly upon the roller 
where the spike was broken, with the help 
of one hand grasping the shoulder of the 
iron, she balanced herself, until sTie had 
pulled up all the line and let it fall down the 
other side of the wall ; then, taking hold of 
the rope with both hands, she bent her body 
forward, and the whole body of spikes re- 
volved, turning her literally heels over head 
on the outer side of the jail wall. Was 
there ever such a desperate act performed 
by any woman before 1 Had not the fact 
been proved beyond all doubt, the statement 
might be deemed incredible. But Margaret 
Catchpole did exactly as here described ; 
and after the oscillation of her body was 
over from the jerk, she quietly let her- 
self down in perfect safety on the other 
side. 

Just as she alighted on the earth, St. 
Clement's chimes played for twelve o'clock. 
It was a gently sloping bank from the wall, 
and a dry fosse, which she crossed, easily 
climbed over the low wooden palings against 
the road, and made her way for the lane 
agj^inst St. Helen's Church. There she 
found "Will Laud in readiness to receive her, 
which he did with an ardor and devotion 
that told he was sincere. 

They fled to an empty cart-sh§d on the 
Woodbridge Road. Here Laud kept watch 
at the entrance while Margaret put on her 
sailor's dress. She soon made her appear- 
ance on the road with her white trousers, 
hat, and blue jacket, looking completely like 
a British tar. They did not wait to be over- 
taken, but off they started for Woodbridge, 
and arrived at the ferry just as the dawning 
streaks of daylight began to tinge the east. 
Their intention was to cross the Sutton 
Walks, and Hollesley Heath,, to Sudbourn. 
Unluckily for them, however, who should 
they meet at the ferry but old Robinson 
Crusoe, the fisherman, who, having been 
driven round the point at FeUxtow, was 
compelled to come up the Deben to Wood- 
bridge for the sale of his fish. The old man 



gave them no sign of recognition, but h» 
knew them both, and, with a tact that few 
possessed, saw how the wind blew. Bui 
without speaking to either of them, he pro- 
ceeded with his basket to the town. 

At this they both rejoiced, and as thej 
took their journey across that barren tract 
of land^ it seemed to them like traversing 
a flowery mead. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

t>UR8UITAND CAPTURE. 

The morning after Margaret's escape the 
turnkey was alarmed by the call of the 
gardener, who came early to the prison to 
prune some trees in the governor's garden^ 
He told the turnkey there was a rope hang- 
ing down the wall, as if some ^one had e»> 
caped during the night. .They soon dis- 
covered the frame against the wall ; foot- 
marks along the beds, 'find the linen crotch, 
all told the same tale. The turnkey then 
ran to the men's cells, and found them all 
bolted. He did the same to the women's, 
and found them likewise fia,stened just as he 
left them the night before. He then ex- 
amined every window. Not a bar was 
moved. He did this without speaking a 
word to any one. At the usual hour he called 
up the prisoners, and marched them out of 
their cells. Margaret's was the last, at the 
end of the passage. When he opened it, 
no one answered his summons. He walked 
in — no one was there. The bed had not 
bepn slept in and v^as without sheets. . He 
then made Mrs. Ripshaw acquainted with 
the facts. Astonishment and alarm were 
depicted upon her countenance. Her hus- 
band's absence made the circumstance the 
more distressing. 

Search was made in every part of the jail, 
but no trace of Margaret could be found. 
The women with whom she washed the day 
previously all declared that they knew noth- 
mg of her escape. They declared that they 
saw her go before them to the farther end of 
the passage to her own cell. But how^ could 
she escape and lock the door 1 The turn- 
key was quite sure he had secured her in her 
own cell, for that he went into the one ad- 
joining after he had (as he supposed) locked 
her up in hers. It came out, however, ia 
the course of inquiry, that he remembered 
her asking him about the horses not being' 
set out for the wash. And the women de— 
clared that Margaret had been very peremp- 
tory about not giving the signal before eighth 
o'clock. These things seemed to indicates- 
a design to escape, and carried some suspi^^ 
cion of the fact. : 

Mrs. Ripshaw, however, was not 
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Bed, but sent a swift messenger on horse- 
back to Bury St. Edmands, with a note to 
acquaint her husband* with the circum- 
stances. Mrs. Ripshaw also wr<^ to Mrs. 
Cobbold, in the greatest agitation, begging 
of her, if she knew where she was, to give 
information of it, as her husband and two 
sureties were bound, under a penalty of five 
hundred pounds each, to answer for the 
escape of any prisoner from the jail. Such 
a stir was created in the townr of Ipswich 
by this event as was scarcely ever before 
witnessed. People flocked to the jail to 
see the spot whence Peggy had made her 
escape, and many wtere the reports falsely 
circulated concerning her. 

It is not easy to describe the grief and 
consternation which was truly felt by Mar- 
garet^s dearest and best friend. She knew 
the consequences of this rasU act; that, if 
she was taken, it was death, without any 
hope of reprieve. 

She ordered her carriage, and went to the 
jail; and was as much, or even more, 
astonished than the inmates of the prison 
could be. She soon convinced Mrs. Rip- 
shaw that she had not the slightest idea of 
any such intention on, the part of her late 
servant, neither could she tell where she 
was gone. She made inquiries whether she 
had been seen talking with any of the male 
prisoners ; but no clew could be gained here. 
' Mrs. Cobbold was one of those whose deci- 
ded opinion was, that she must have had 
somebody as an accomplice ; but every soul 
denied it. This lady returned home in the 
greatest distress and uncertainty. Messen- 
gers were dispatched to Nacton, to Brand- 
iston, and even into Cambridgreshire, to 
inquire after her. 

When Mr. Ripshaw returned from Bury, 
he found some of the magistrates in the 
jail. He had formed a very strong opinion 
in his own mind, and requested the visiting 
magistrates to eiiamine the turnkey imme- 
diately. He was summoned, and examined 
before Colonel Edgar, Mr. Gibson, and Mr. 
Neale, and closely questioned. His answers 
were not deemed satisfactory. 

The magistrates remanded him for a time, 
and conversed together upon the subject. 
They were of opinion that somebody must 
have bribed the man, and that he must have 
let her out, and have put the things as they 
were found, as a blind to turn suspicion from 
himself. 

He was again summoned, and given into 
custody, on suspicion of having assisted the 
prisoner's escape. 

In the mean time every exertion was* 
made to discover the prisoner, but without 
any success. The following handbill was 
printed, and circulated in every dii^c- 
tion:-^ 

17 



" FIFTY POUMOS REWARD. 

" Whereas, on Tuesday night, the 25th of 
March, or early on Wednesday morning, 
Margaret Catchpole, a female convict, con- 
fined in the Ipswich jail, made her escape 
therefrom, either by scaling the wall, or by 
the connivance of the turnkey, this is to 
give notice, that the a,bove reward shall be 
given to any person or persons who will 
bring the said Margaret Catchpole to Mr. 
Ripshaw, the jailer ; and one-hialf that sum 
to any person or persons furnishing such 
information as shall lead to her apprehension. 
And notice is hereby given, that any person 
concealing or harboring the said Margaret 
Catchpole shall, after this notice, if detected, 
be, by order of the magistrates, punished as 
the law directs. 

" N. B. — ^The prisoner is a tall and dark 
person, with short hair, black eyes, and of 
intelligent countenance. She had on the 
jail dress, and took away with her the two 
sheets belonging to her bed. 
" Ipswich Jail, March S8, 1800." 

This notice was circulated far and near, 
and furnished topics for conversation 
throughout the county. 

It so happened that some of the servants 
of Mrs. Cobbold mentioned the subject of 
the reward to the old fisherman, Robinson 
Crusoe, as he stood at the back-door with 
his basket of fish. 

" Well, Robin, have you heard of the re- 
ward? Have you heard of Margaret^s 
escape from the jail ?" 

" No ; but I think I have seen her, or the 
foul fiend has played me one of his shabby 
tricks." 

" Seen her, Robin ! Where V 

'^ I saw that fellow Laud, and somebody 
very like her, go across the Sutton Ferry 
together. She might deceive anybody 
else, but the foul fiend showed her to me, 
though she was in a sailor's dress. I told 
your mistress, long ago, that no good would 
come of Margaret." 

This news reached the parlor, knd was 
soon communicated to Mr. Ripshaw, who 
quickly had an interview with Mrs. Cobbold, 
and from her he learned the intimacy ex- 
isting between Will Laud, his late prisoner, 
and Margaret, and could not doubt that he 
had assisted in her escape. He soon as- 
certained the probable bearings of Laud's 
destination, and lost no time in prosecuting 
the pursuit. He went off for Woodbridge 
and Sutton Ferry directly. The ferryman 
corroborated the testimony of old Colson 
as to two sailors, a slight one and a stout 
one, passing over the river in his boat, on 
the morning of the S6th. They went off 
directly, he sud, for Syke. Thither th^. 
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jailer pursued his course, and thence to 
Sudbourn. 

He found out that two sailors had been 
seen in that neighborhood, such as he de- 
scribed them, and that they lodged at Mrs. 
Keeley's. He took a constable along with 
him to the cottage, and at once demanded 
his prisoner. The woman at first denied 
all knowledge of the persons he sought, 
but, after threatening her with taking her 
off to jail at onpe, she confessed that her 
brother j^nd Margaret were down on the 
coast, waiting for a boat to carry them to 
sea; she even confessed that Margaret 
slept with her only the night before, and 
that a report having reached them of the 
teward ofiered for her capture, she had put 
a smock-frock over her sailor's jacket, and 
was assisting Keeley, her husband, in keep- 
in'g his flock upon the marsh saltings. 

The constable of Sudbourn and Mr. Rip- 
shaw went off immediately for the saltings. 
They met Keeley, the shepherd, returning 
with his flock, to fold them upon the fal- 
lows ; but no one Was with him. He was a 
shrewd, sharp, surly fellow, and in a ino- 
ment understood what was in the wind. 

Mr. Ripshaw began the attack. " Con- 
stable, take that man into custody." 

" Where's your warrant, Mr. Jailer ? 
' Old birds are not to be caught with chaff.' 
Now, then, your warrant for my apprehen- 
sion, and I am the man to go with you. 
Come, show me the warrant at once ; or, 
you no sooner lift your hand against me 
than I will show you what resistance is, 
and you shall take the consequences of an 
assault upon my person." 

The fellow stood with his brawny limbs 
displayed before them, and his two fierce, 
rough-coated, short flap-eared dogs wagging 
their stumps of tails, and looking earnestly 
in their master's face, to see if he gave the 
signal for them to attack either, or both the 
jailer and the constable. It was clear that 
they must go upon another tack. 

The shepherd gave a shrill whistle to his 
dogs, and on they dashed, driving the sheep 
towards the fold. 

They proceeded directly along the shin- 
gled hardware to the beach, or rather to 
the shore of the river-side, which in those 
parts much resembles the seashore. The 
revenue cutter's boat was then going across 
the stream of the Aide ; they hailed it, and 
the officer in command ordered his men to 
letum. 

It was young Barry who came on shore 
from the boat, and he immediately walked 
a little way apart with the jailer, who ex- 
)plained to him the nature of his business ; 
and painful as its connection with Margaret 
Oatchpole made it to Barry, his sense of 
duty compelled him ta render the assistance 



required. Accordingly, they were sooif 
seated in the stern of the boat, and were 
rowed by his men towards the spot where, 
on the main shore, Laud and Margaret 
stood, anxiously watching the approach of 
a boat from a vessel on the sea. 

There they stood, not only unconscious 
of approaching danger, but congratulating 
themselves upon the prospect of a termina- 
tion of all their troubles. Joyfully did they 
watch the boat coming over the billows of 
the sea, not seeing the other boat approach- 
ing them from the river. A few minutes 
more/ and they would have been beyond 
the reach of jailers and of prisons. 

Neither Laud nor Margaret saw them 
until the^ came down upon them, headed 
by the jailer, whose voice Margaret instant- 
ly recognised. With a wild shriek, that 
made the welkin ring, ^he rushed into the 
sea, and would at once have perished, had 
not Laud caught her, as a wave cast her 
back upon the beach, and suddenly deprived 
her of sense and speech. 

He stood across the seeming lifeless body 
of that devoted girl, and with a pistol in 
each hand cocked, and presented to the 
foremost men, the ofQcer and the jailer, he 
exclaimed, "Let us go— we are not de- 
frauding the revenue — ^you have no business 
with us !" 

" You may go unhurt," replied the jailer, 
" if you will deliver up the body of Marga- 
ret Oatchpole. I must and will have her in 
my custody." 

" If you do, Mr. Ripshaw, it shall be at 
the peril of your life, or the cost of mine. 
The first man who approaches to touch 
her shall be a corpse, or he shall make me 
one." 

There was such determination in his 
words and attitude, that every one saw he 
would not flinch. It' was a painful mo- 
ment for young Barry ; he wished to save 
the life of Laud ; he did not wish to risk 
that of any of his men ; he stepped forward, 
and said :-— 

" Will Laud, let me entreat you to give 
up the person of Margaret Oatchpole ; she • 
has escaped from the custody of the jailer, 
and is under sentence of transportation. I 
promise that you shall depart in safety, and 
that she shall take no hurt. Do not force 
me to shed blood — ^we must take her !" 

The next instant two pistols flashed, and 
Laud lay stretched upon the sand. He had 
first fired at Barry and missed him, and the 
next moment, in self-defence, Barry was 
compelled to fire in return. The ball, 
which vjras intended only to have disabled 
his arm, passed through his heart and killed 
him on ^e spot. So ended the career of 
a man who, only in the few latter days of 
hiB lifej seemed steadily resolved to act 
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fairly by the woman who had devoted her 
life to him, and to follow some honorable 
occupation in a foreign land. Poor Susan's 
words at last proved true : " Margaret, you 
will never marry William Laud." 

The bodies of Laud and Margaret were 
both carried by the sailors to the preven- 
tive-service boat, and laid upon the men's 
cloaks at the bottom of it. After a while, 
Margaret began to revive, ai^d her awaken- 
ing dream was, that she was on board the 
smuggler's boat, which was coming to meet 
them. But the men in that boat, observing 
the fearful odds against them, had only 
rested on their oars to see the fatal result 
which took place, and then turned back and 
steered for their own vessel. 

Margaret looked wildly round her as the 
moonlight shone upon the sailors. She 
whispered, " Laud ! Laud !" She saw 
something lying in a line with herself upon 
the same cloaks, but could not distinguish 
any thing but a sailor's dress : shp heard a 
voice at the helm which was familiar to 
her ; she recognised it to be Barry's ; she 
lifted her head, and saw the banks of the 
river on both sides of the water. The truth 
seemed to flash upon her, for she fell back- 
wards again and fainted away, and became 
insensible. 

She and her lover were conveyed to the 
Ship Inn at Orford. The sailors who car- 
ried her, sensible of the devoted heart of 
the poor girl, seemed oppressed with heavi- 
ness, and could not refrain addressing one 
another, in their own peculiar style, upon the 
bad job of that night. Margaret became too 
soon and too fully acquainted with her situa- 
tion. She shed tears of the deepest agony ; 
her mind was distracted, and without con- 
solation. She did not speak to any one ; 
bat between sobs, and groans, and lamen- 
tations upon her loss, she seemed the most 
melancholy picture of human wo. By what 
Bhe heard from some of the pitying sailors 
around her, she understood that it was young 
£dward Barry who had shot her lover. 
When he came into th6 room where she 
was seated in an arm-chair, with her head 
resting in an agony upon her hand, he went 
up to speak to her. She lifted up her hands, 
turned her head aside, and exclaimed — 

" Begone, wretch ! Did you not volun- 
tarily promise you would never hurt him 3" 

"And so I would, Margaret, if he would 
have permitted me to do so. But he would 
not. He first fired at me, and then I re- 
turned it ; but only with the intention of dis- 
arming him:" 

" You have done a noble deed, and one 
which will immortalize your name, one 
"wiich will form a source of happy reflec- 
tion to you hereafter, most noble man of 
-warl You have killed a harmless man, 



and have taken captive a poof fugitive fe- 
male ! Happy warrior ! you will be nobly 
rewarded !" 

** Do not reproach me, Margaret ; but 
fbrgive me. I have only done my duty; 
and, however painful it has been, you would 
not reproach me, if you did but know how 
much I realljr grieved for you." 

** Your grief "for me will do me about as 
much good as mine will poor William !" — 
and here Margaret burst into a flood of tears, 
which words could not in any way repress^ 

A post-chaise was ordered to the inn-door, 
and Margaret, apparently mbre dead than 
alive, was placed within it, and the jailer 
taking his seat beside her, they were coi^ 
veyed immediately to Ipswich. 

She was once more confined within those 
walls which she had so recently scaled ; she 
made no secret of the manner in whibh she 
had effected her escape ; she fully confessed 
her own work, and perfectly exonerated 
every other person in the jail. 

It was well for the poor turnkey that she 
was captured. He was immediately released 
from confinement, and reinstated in his office. 

Margaret was now kept in almost solitary 
confinement^ to mourn oVer her unhappy lot, 
and to reflect upon the death of one whom 
she had loved too well. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

SECOND TRIAL, AND SECOND TIME CONDEMN- 
ED TO DEATH. 

After the arrival of Margaret at the Ip». 
wich jail, several magistrates attended, at 
the request of Mr. Ripshaw, to take the de- 
position of the prisoner. She was summon- 
ed into the jailer's parlor, or, as it was more: 
properly called, the "Magistrates' Room."* 
The depositions of Mr. Ripshaw and of tfer 
constable of Sudbourn, were first taken^ 
down. The nature of the oflfence was then 
for the first time explained to Margaret, ami: 
its most dreadful consequences at once ex^ 
posed. She was taken completely by sur- 
prise. She had no idea that, in dtnng-as sh& 
had done, she had been guilty of any thing- 
worthy of death, and made no hesitation m 
telUng the magistrates so. She told thenv 
moreover, that her conscience didnot accuse? 
her of any crime in the attempt, and that sh& 
thought it a cruel and blocnly law whicb 
could condemn her to death for such an act« 

"But are you aw&re,"8aid<Mr. Gibson, on^ 
of the visiting magistrates, " that you have- 
broken that confidenoQ with Mr. Ripshaw 
which he placed in you, and that you sub-^ 
jected him and his sureties to the penalty of 
five hundred pounds each, had he not reco^^ 
ed you and brought; youback ta psia^l" 
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*' Had I been aware of i^ch a thing, I 
should then have thought myself as bad as 
if I had stolen the money, and should, in- 
deed, have broken the confidence which, 
with such a knowledge, would have b^n 
placed in me, but I knew nothing of such a 
fact. My master, Mr. Ripshaw, was al- 
ways kind and indulgent to me, and my mis- 
tress the same, but they never hinted such 
a thing to me. I was not aware that, with 
regard to my personal liberty, there was 
any bond of mutual obligation between me 
and my master. I was always locked up 
at the usual time, and it never was said to 
me, * Margaret, I will rely upon your honor 
that you will never attempt to escape.' No 
promise was. exacted from me, and I did 
not think that it was any breach of confi- 
dence to do as I have done." 

"You do not consider that you might 
have ruined an innocent man ; that the turn- 
key was actually committed upon suspicion 
of having connived at your departure, as 
nobody would believe that you could have 
done such an act of your own accord." 

" I might not have done it of my own ac- 
cord, though I certainly did it without the 
assistance of any human being. He, alas ! 
is dead who persuaded me to it, though I 
confess it did not require any very great 
degree of persuasion ; and I fear that, were 
he living now, I should almost attempt the 
same again." 

" There you speak contemptnously, and in 
a very unbecoming manner, young woman." 

" 1 did not mean to be disrespectful to 
you, gentlemen, especially as you are so 
kind as to explain to me the nature of the 
law. I only meant to express my own 
weakness. But may I ask what law it is 
that makes the act I have been guilty of so 
felonious as to deserve death ?" 

" You may ask any question you please, 
but you must not add defiance to your im- 
propriety and guilt. You are sensible enough 
to be well assured that the magistrates here 
present are not your judges. They have a 
4uty to perform to their country ; and they 
consider it a privilege and an honor that 
'their sovereign places them in the situation 
•of such an active service as to send prison- 
«ers before the judge, that such as trans- 
gress the laws, and render themselves unfit 
to enjoy ^tional liberty, should be punish- 
ed, as men not worthy to be members of a 
well-organized and civilized community. 
By the law of the land you live in, you 
have once been condemned to death for 
horse-stealing. By the mercy of your . king, 
^ou have had a reprieve, and a commuta- 
tion of that sentence of death for transpor- 
tation for seven years. The period you 
have spent in jail is part of that i&entence. 
l^ow ludentand the law : 



^* ' Any prisoner breaking out. of jail, if 
he resist his jailer, may be killed on the 
spot, in the attempt of the jailer to restrain 
him. And any person breaking out after 
sentence of death, shall be considered liable 
to that punishment for his original offence, 
which had been commuted, and shall suffer 
death accordingly. If he escape through 
the door of his prison, when left open, it 
shall not be felony, because it is the negli- 
gence of the jailer ; but if he break out, 
after proper caution exercised for his se- 
curity, either by force in the day, or by 
subtlety in the night, then it shall be fel- 
ony.' 

" Such is the law ; and though, in your 
case, young woman, you may not consider 
it just, yet when you reflect upon your ex- 
ample to others, you will see it in a dif- 
ferent light. If every prisoner should go 
unpunished who broke out of prison, what 
continual attempts would be made to escape ! 
I am truly sorry for your case : but the law 
is made for offenders ; and it is our duty to 
send you to Bury again for trial. In the 
mean time, the jailer will be upon the alert, 
and take good care that you do not comnait 
the same offence again." 

^argaret thanked Mr. Gibsoa for his ex- 
planation. She felt very sorry, she said, if 
she had offended any one, and hoped they 
would forgive her ignorance and uninten- 
tional offence. 

She was fully committed to take her 
trial for the second offence. Mr. Gibson 
was much astonished at her presence of 
mind and singularly acute understanding, as 
well as appropriate and becoming form of 
speech, which she used as naturally as she 
felt it. His words to one deeply interested 
for Margaret were, "What a pity that such 
a woman should not know the value of her 
liberty before she lost it !" 

The redder knows the reason why Mar- 
garet broke out of prison, and has seen how 
she became a second time amenable to the 
laws. He will observe, that it was from 
her acquaintance with that desperate man, 
who had been the cause of misery to her 
and her family from the first days of her 
acquaintance with him. But he was now 
deaui. The cause was removed* and with 
it died every wish of her heart for life and 
liberty. 

But it was not the ^ace that made Mar- 
garet so unhappy. It was the void occa- 
sioned by the having no one now to love, 
that made her feel as if no one in the world 
loved her. In this she was greatly mista- 
ken ; for though her offence had occasioned 
much condemnation among those who were 
interested in her, yet they were not so lost 
to pity and compassion as not to feel for her 
sttoering*. Among the foremost of those 
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friends was W former mistress, who in the 
true sense of the word was charitable. 

As soon as she heard that Margaret was 
retstken, she saw, at x)nce, ail the dreadful 
conseqaenees which awaited her, and knew 
that she would require more than double at- 
tention and care. Her first step was an ap- 
plication to a magistrate (Mileson Edgftr, 
Elsq.^ of the Red House) for an order to 
visit Margaret in prison, and the application 
was immediately granted, in the following 
letter from tlu^ gentleman : 

" Red House, May 10, 1800. 
" My dear Madam, 
"Any request that you would make 
would be sure to meet with prompt atten- 
tion from me, because I am well assured 
that you would not make one which I could 
not grant, and which, when granted, would 
not give me pleasure to have attended to. 
Here\yith I send you an order to Mr. Rip- 
shaw to admit you to visit Margaret Catch- 
pole during her confinement in the Ipswich 
jail. What an extraordinary being she is — 
a clever, shrewd, and well-behaved person, 
yet strangely perverted in her judgment ! 
She actually cannot be persuaded that she 
has offended against the laws of her coun- 
try. You will, I trust, my dear madam, by 
the exercise of your influence and judgment 
convince her of her folly. I am truly glad 
that you intend going: to see her ; for next 
to the pleasure derived from granting your re- 
quest, is the comfort 1 derive from the pros- 
pect of great benefit therein to the prisoner. 
" Believe me, my dear madam, 

" Ever yours sincerely, 
" MiLKsoN Edgar. 

« To Mrs. Cobbold, St. Margaret's 
Green, Ipswich." 

The visit was soon paid to poor Marga- 
ret in her cell, and it was one of deep inter- 
est and importance, inasmuch as it paved 
the way for a better frame of mind, and 
deeper humility, than this wretched young 
woman ever before felt. On this account, 
we shall record the particulars of the inter- 
view in detail, as related by the lady ber^ 
self. 

When Mfs. Cobbold entered the cell, 
Margaret rose and courtesied respectfdly, 
and the next moment the big tears rolled 
down her cheeks, and her chest heaVed with 
convulsive emotion, as if her heart would 
oreak. The jailer placed a chair for the 
tady, and retired to the end of the passage. 
For a long time nothing could be heard but 
the occasional sobs of the prisoner. At 
(ength she. spoke : 

" Oh, my dear lady, how can you look 
i^on me ? You are good to come and see 
me ; but, indeed, I fed as if I was not 
woitfay you should come. I never dared to 



ask it of yon. I had scarcely any hope of 
it. It is only your goodness. I. am a po<», 
ilUfated being, doomed to sorrow and de- 
spair!" 

"Margaret, I csmie to see you from a 
sense of duty to God, and to you too—I jcame 
to try and comfort you ; but hpw can I give 
consolation to you^ if you talk of your Do- 
ing ill-fated, and doomed to despair % Do 
not say that the doom of fate has any thing: 
to do with your present situation. You 
know, a£i well as I do, that unless you had 
misconducted yourself, you might have been 
as happy now as you were when I saw yon 
after your return from Bury. Put your sin- 
upon yourself, and not upon your fate. Yon 
loiow the real cause of this unhappiness.^* 

" Ah, dear lady ! what would you have 
done if you had been me, and in my place V 

" I might have done as. you did ; but I do 
think, Margaret^ knowing what a friend I 
had sdways been to you, that you might have 
placed confidence in me, and have told me 
jLaud was in prison. I observed that you 
were much disturbed, and not yourself, when 
I last^ame to see you, but I could not dir 
vine tiie cause." 

" I was afiraid to tell you, madam, lest yoa 
should persuade me to give up my acquaint* 
anoe with him, and I had learned much' 
more to his credit than I knew before." 

'* And so, by following your own inclina- 
tion, you have brought your lover and your^ 
self to an untimely death. Oh, Margaret ! 
had you confided in me, I should have per- 
suaded you to have tried him, until you had 
obtained your discharge from prison ; then, 
had he been a respectable and altered man, 
L should have approved of your marriage.*' 

" But think, dear lady, how constant he 
had been to me for so many years ! Surely 
his patience deserved my confidence." 

"And what good did you ever find it do 
you, Margaret 1 Look at the consequences.*^ 

" I coiSd not foresee them. How could 
I then look at them r , 

" Though you were so blind as not to fon^ 
see the consequences, others, with more r^ 
flection and forethought, might have done so 
for you ; and, assuredly, had you hinted the 
matter to me, I should have prevented what 
has happened." 

'** I wish indeed, now, that I had done so. 
I sufler most severely in my mind, not from 
the fear of punishment, but because I have 
been the cause of William Laud's death." 
. " And he will have been the cause <^ 
your own, Margaret. Had he not persua- 
ded you to break out of prison, he would 
not have been killed. He knew the penalty 
was death to you, if you were caught ; and 
he has met that very end to which he has 
now made you liable. Had he loved yon 
lawfully and honorably, as he ought to biava 
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done, he would hare waited for your free 
and honorable discharge." 

*^ But it seems to me,'' said Margaret, 
^ so very strange, something so out of jus- 
tice, to condemn a perstm to die for that 
which does not appear to her to be a crime. 
I cannot see the blood-guiltiness that I have 
thus brought upon myself. In God's com- 
mandments I find it written, *Thou shalt 
not steal.' I stole the horse, and I could 
see that I deserved to die, because I trans- 
gressed that commandment; but I do not 
Ind it said, ' Thou shalt not escape from 
prison.'" 

" Now, Margaret, your own reasoning 
win condemn you^ You acknowledged that 
you deserved to die for stealing the horse. 
Now, consider the difference ' between the 
sentence you were actually prepared to sub- 
mit to, and the one for which it was in mer- 
cy changed. Though justly condemned to 
death, you are permitted to live, and under- 
go a comparatively mild punishment, yet you 
cannot see the duty of submitting to it. You 
should have endured the lesser punishment 
without a murmur. You appeared to re- 
ceive the award of it with such thankful- 
ness that it made all your friends rejoice for 
you. But how deep is their present sorrow ! 
What will the judge say to you now when 
you are placed before him? Religion teach- 
es you submission to the constituted iLuthori- 
ties of your country ; and you ought to think 
with humility, as yon once did, that, like the 
thief on the cross, you sufkt jnstly for your 
crimes. To my mind, Margaret, you have 
no excuse whatever. It may be all very 
well for romantic ideas of fancy, to make 
your lover the excuse ; but you were not at 
liberty to choose to roam over the sea with 
him, until you could do so with a free con- 
science." 

"It is not for me, dear lady, ta say a 
word against your reasoning. I did not look 
upon my crime in this light." 

" You must learn to look upon your crime 
as one which has done injury to' society. 
Which of your friends, who interceded for 
you with the judge, and gave you so good a 
character, can now intercede for you again 1 
I am persuaded, Margaret, that the judge 
himself will think his former mercy ranch 
misplaced, and that yon will meet with se- 
verity and reproach at his hands." 

" Dear lady, who can give me comfort ? 
Laud is dead-^my father is dead — ^my bro- 
ther is at a distance, and will probably be so 
ashamed of me that he will never come to 
see me again. To whom, then, can I look for 
help ? You, my dear mistress, must be hurt 
at my conduct, and all my friends likewise. 
I do not deserve their compassion ; and yet 
I never wanted help so much ! Oh ! who 
shall comfort me now V* 



** Yob shall have all the consolation I can 
give you ; I will pray for you continually ; I 
will lend you such books to read as I think 
may assist you ; and were we not now about 
to remove from St. Margaret's Green to the 
Cliff again, and in the midst of much bustle, 
I would come to see you much oftener than 
I can now do. My family is increasing, and 
your master says he must return again to 
the brewery and to business. But I will 
come and see you many times, and when I 
cannot come, I will write such instructions 
as, if you pursue them diligeiitly, may, with 
God's blessing, promote your everlasting 
benefit. I am glad that you are sensible of 
your sins. This will go some way towards 
your deriving consolation from the word of 
God. Attend to the precepts of the chap- 
lain, who is a good man, and understands 
your disposition as well as I do. I shall of- 
ten communicate with the Rev. Mr. Sharp 
concerning you. You must indeed be very, 
very humble, before you can obtain that 
sweet peace of mind which you once pos- 
sessed. It will come to you again, if you 
are sincerely penitent and resigned, but not 
without." 

"You are a dear friend, madam, to the 
poor destitute, and the only one now left me 
upon the earth. Oh, how, dear lady, can I 
be worthy of such kind consideration 1 For- 
give me ! — oh, pray forgive me !" 

" Margaret, I wish the law could as freely 
forgive you as I do ; but you must not ex* 
pect it. You must fortify your soul with 
religious consolation alone. Every thing 
else will fail. You must think of far great- 
er love than I can show to yojj, Margaret ? 
— ^love, that has endured inexpressible an- 
guish for you ! — ^love, that has laid down life 
for ydu ; and that will teach you how to die I 
You must think of your Saviour's love — 
free, unsought, undeserved love ! Oh, the 
depth of His riches I Who can estimate 
them as he ought? You must look up to 
Him during every moment of your short ex- 
istence, and be never weary of ptaying to 
Him for forgivendss. But I must now leave 
you, Margaret, li shall not be long before 
I see you again. God bless you !---Good- 
by!?' • 

Margaret could not speak, but she knelt 
down and prayed inwardly. 

For the next three months Mrs. Cobbold 
became a fVequent visiter at the jail, and 
found that Margaret made the best use of the 
time between the period of her committal 
and her trial. How instructive are the 
minutes of her progress, which that lady 
made, during that most engaging period ! 
and how blessedly employed was the en- 
lightened mistress in communicating light to 
her poor benighted servant ! It was now 
^at she made amends, in her own heart, foi 
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that too common error among all who exer- 
cise power and authority, the neglect of the 
spiritual welfare of their dependants. She 
applied her powerful faculties to the strefngth- 
ening and refreshing of her servant's mind, 
by humbling herself with her before God. 
And well was she repaid for this exertion. 
Abundant was the reward to herself in ob- 
taining that experience in the ways of godli- 
ness, which strengthened her own faith and 
increased her charity. 

Margaret's mind underwent a complete 
change. She might be truly said to be a 
resigned and patient Christian ; one who, 
from that day to her latest moments, never 
lost the influence of those purest principles 
and most blessed hopes which were then in- 
stilled and rooted in her soul. 

On the 1st of August, t;he day previously 
to her departure for Bury, Margaret receiv- 
ed the following letter from her excellent 
mistress : — 

** CUff, Ipswich, August 1, 1800. 
"Margaret, 

" I cannot come and see you, as I had in- 
tended this day to have done, having been 
so unfortunate as to sprain my ankle in get- 
ting out of my carriage on to the stone step at 
the Cliflf. But I aip so full of thought about 
you, that my painful foot shall not prevent 
my willing hand writing to you a few words 
before you depart. It may4)e good for you 
and me, that this accident has occurred, 
however much it may seem our present pri- 
vation. It may teach us that we never can 
command events, or tell what a day may 
bring forth. It may so happen, that this 
letter may do you more good than my visit ; 
if so, I shall not regret the pain I suffer, 
since I shall have the consolation of its 
seeming evil being productive of some good. 
Oh, how I wish that we could look upon all 
events in the same manner, and be persuaded 
that all things * work together for good to 
them that lov.e God.' Let us (i. e., you and 
I) be thus persuaded. It will prevent us 
experiencing any present mortification in 
the impossibility of our seeing each other at 
this time. 

" I would first speak to you about your 
conduct at the trial ; and my pen does that 
which my tongue ysrould do. Do not attempt 
in any way to defend your conduct. Being 
fully convinced, by God's grace, of the 
criminality of your act and deed, let no le- 
gal sophistry whatever induce you to plead 
not guilty. In a court of justice, you 
should stand before man in the same way 
as you would before your Maker, without 
any covert deceit, any desire to make a bad 
cause appear a good one. 

" Satan is sometimes transformed into an 
angel of light. He is so eloquent, so en- 



gaging, so bold, so devoted, so earnest, so 
intelligent, so interesting, so persuasive, > 
that a lie comes from him with such appa-' 
rent grace, that the sons of God are almost' 
deceived by his transformations. But let 
not any one persuade you to take advantage 
of his services. Truth, Margaret, needs 
no fictions to defend it ; for, ' whatsoever 
lOveth and maketh a lie' shall never enter 
into the city of truth. So do not suffer • 
any one, who calls himself your friend, to 
persuade you to trust to fallacies. You< 
know yourself guilty. Conduct yourself as 
a person conscious of your guilt before Grod 
and man. I shall not deceive you. The 
penalty of your crime is death ; and you do 
not forget the argument that I used upon a 
former occasion, * that if a man owns him-^ 
self justly condemned to suffer death, and 
has mercy shown to him, by giving him a 
lesser punishment, his duty is to suffer that . 
lesser pnnishment with the same resignation 
as he would death. And if he fail ii| this 
duty, he justly deserves the former punish- 
ment.' So do you justly deserve sentence 
of death for your present or late sin. And 
you will be condemned to die ! 

" Be prepared for much severity at the- 
hands of your offended judge. I say, be 
prepared ; for,' unless he should know as 
much of you as I do, he will think you one 
of the worst persons alive, and, therefore, 
only fit to be made a public- example of by 
a violent death. I know you, however, 
Margaret ; and though I believe that if you 
were now restored to liberty you would be 
a Christian servant, and never more be a 
guilty slave of sin, yet your judge cannot 
kno^ this. Indeed, scarcely any of the 
magistrates know this. It is, therefore, 
best to be prepared for a severe trial. Do 
not attempt to call any one to speak to your 
character. It will be of no use. The rep- 
resentations made by the magistrates at the^ 
last assizes will be sufficient testimony up 
to that time ; and, since then, you cannot 
say that you deserve any defence. You' 
must not expect any mercy, but prepare 
yourself not only to /receive sentence of 
death, but prepare yourself to die, 

" If a prisoner who knows himself to be 
guilty does not prepare himself to die be- 
fore the sentence of death is passed upon* 
him, his is a very dangerous state ; since- 
the period is so short between condemnation 
and execution, that he must be very much 
distracted. 

" You have read through 'The Christian's 
Consolations against the Fears of Death,' 
and you tell me that your mind has been 
greatly strengthened by the piety expressed 
in this good old book. I agree with you, 
that it touches upon every source of conso- 
lation which a Christian man can eontem- 
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plate. It meet8 almost every case. Bat it 
does not exactly contemplate a female con- 
vict, like yourself; and on this account, I 
would add a yery few words of advice to 
you upon this subject. 

** To die a Christian, and as a Christian 
ought to die, is to have no desire whatever 
but for the kingdom of God. • You suffer 
i\istly for your crimes ; and you must not 
let any one deceive you into any false idea 
of your own worthiness to live. The peni- 
tent malefactor on the tree rebuked the 
boldness of his brother, who trailed upon the 
Saviour of the world ; and used these words 
of reproof, * Dost thou pot fear God* seeing 
thou art in the same condenmation ? And 
we indeed suffer justly ; but this man hajth 
done nothing amiss.' Then he prefers that 
bumble prayer, which should ever be yours, 
Margaret, up to your latest moment, ' Lord, 
ronember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom.' How infinite in mercy is the 
Lord ! How loving ! how pitiful ! how 
generous, to the poor wretch at the moment 
of his late repentance ! We cannot tell, 
Margaret, how late that repentance was. 
He might have been convinced of his guilt 
long before he was lifted up to die. In 
prison he might have heard, as you have 
done, of the great, the good, the only Christ. 
So that men do wrong to take even this 
example for the success of a death-bed re- 
pentance at the last hour. We cannot tell 
when our la«t hour may be. Our first 
should be one of repentance as well as our 
last. And the whole desire of our lives 
should be, to be remembered in the king- 
dom of Christ. The blessed words of our 
Saviour must have taken away the sting of 
death from the faithful heart of the penitent : 
' This day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise.' 

" I conceive that we aife justified in taking 
these words to our own seltea in our con- 
templation of death ; and in considering 
them as the most blessed words thait can be 
used, to destroy the power which the king 
of terrors often raises in the minds of wes£ 
and sinful mortals. If you are truly peni- 
tent, justly sensible of all your sins, and are 
fully convinced of the meritorious sacrifice 
which God has once made for your sins, 
and those of the whole world, I see no rea- 
son why your faith should not be so fully 
fixed on these blessed words as to let them 
be the hope of your heart. It isr almost im- 
possible for the true penitent to beg to be 
remembered in the kugdc^ of Christ with- 
out experiencing comibrt from the Saviour's 
words, ' This day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.' 

'' Death frees us from the dominion of sin ; 
that is, if we die in Christ. We are then 
with Him in Paradise, in that state of in- 



nocency in which Adam was before he wa« 
driven out of the garden of Eden. Our 
spirits know no fear> since we are in love ; 
and * perfect love casts out fear, because fear 
hath torment.' 

" Your judge, Margaret, will probably tell 
you to make good use of the ^hort time you 
have to live. I not only tell you. this, that 
you may be fortified against your sentence 
of death, but that you may prepare yourself 
for entering upon another and a better life. 
I am glad to find, by my friend the chaplain, 
that you have diligently applied your whole 
strength to the word of God ; and have found 
how weak, how wicked, how lost you have 
been all the days of your life. I hope to be 
able to come and see you, with him, afiter 
your return from Bury, and to partake with 
you of spiritual refreshment. Till then, my 
poor servant, I can only pray that you may 
be rich in grace, strong in faith, humble in 
heart, devout in prayer, lowly and contrite 
in spirit, watchful against all temptation, in 
love, in peace, in charity with aU, praying 
for all — ^for ^your judge, jury, ^nd fellow- 
prisoners. * , 

" Oh ! that your end may be, as you wish 
it, a warning to all your sex, and especially 
to those in your situation of life, never to 
let passion get the upper hand of virtuous 
principle. That God may fortify you with 
bis^pirit, pheer you with his word, and com- 
fort you in death, is the earnest prayer of 
your former mistress 

," And mresent friend, 

^' EUZABETH COBBOLD. 
" To Margaret Catchpole." 

Margaret fed upon the contents of this 
letter, and followed the advice given her ; 
and with what effect will be best seen by 
the account preserved of her second trial. 
She went to Bury on the 2d of August, and 
on the 3d was conducted to the same court, 
and appeared before the same judge, as 
she had done upon her first trial three years 
before. ^ 

The Loifd Chief* Baron Sir Archibald 
Macdonald was this time accompanied by 
Sir Beaumont Hotham. The juries for the 
county and liberty were the following hon- 
orable gentlemen :-^ 

FOR THE COUNTY. 

Lord Viscount Broome. 
Charles Bernerp, jun. 
B. G. Dillingham, Esq. 
P. J. Thelluson, Esq, / 
George Wilson, Esq. 
. Matthias Kerrison, Esq. 
Wolfran Lewis, Esq. 
Mileson Edgar, Esq. 
John Cobbold, Esq. « 
EJdward. Studd, Esq. 
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Antony Collet, Esq. 
Joseph Burch Smith, Esq. 
Jojin Farr, Esq. 
John Dresser, Esq. 
Wmiara Phflpot, Esq, 
James Reeve, Esq. 
Edmund Barber, Esq, 
James Stattur, Esq. 

FOR THE LIBERTY. 

Sir T. C. Btmbury, Bart. 
Sir T. C. CuUum, Bart. 
Sir Harry Parker, Bart. 
Barnard E. Howard, Esq. 
N. Barnadiston, Esq. 
Nathaniel Lee Acton, Esq. 
Capel Loft, Esq. 
John Mosley, Esq. 
Joshua Grigby, Esq. 
William Mannock, Esq. 
John Wastell, Esq. 
Robert Walpole, Esq. 
Richard Cartwright, Esq. 
Thomas Oocksedge, Esq. 
Thomas Mills, Esq. 
James Oakes, Esq. 
Thomas Gery CuUum, Esq. 
Abraham Reeve, Esq. 
George Archer, Esq. 

Wffliam B.Rush, Esq., Sheriff. 

The usual forms of the court having been 
gone through, Margaret Catchpole was 
again placed at the bar. Margaret was 
dressed, as formerly, in a plain blue calico 
dress. She appeared pale and thin, but 
perfeqtly free from any of that emotion 
which she formerly exhibited. There was 
a calmness of deportment without the least 
obduracy, and no obtrusive boldness or 
recklessness. She did not look round the 
court with any of that anxiety she formerly 
exhibited, as if she wished to see any one 
there who knew her. She knew that Will 
Laud was gone, and that neither her father 
nor her brother was there. She was quite 
indifferent to.the public gaze, and, with her 
eye cast down upon the bar, she saw not 
that piercing glance which tlie judge ffave 
her as she took her station before him, 
though every person in court noticed it, and 
looked at the prisoner to see if she did not 
quail before it. 

The indictment having been read aloud, 
once more the clerk of the court addressed 
her in these terms, — 

" How say you, prisoner at the bar, are 
you guilty or not guilty V* 

Margaret lifted up her dark eyes once 
mdre, and, looking her judge calmly in the 
face, said, — • 

"Guilty, my lord." 
18 



There was a perfect stillness in that 
crowded court, while the judge now ad- 
dressed her in the following terms : — 

^ I cannot address you, prisoner at the 
bar, in the same stn^n I foxmerly did, since 
I am persuaded that you are hardened, in 
your iniquity. I pitied you at that time for 
your youth ; but, though young in years, 
you are old in crime. I considered yoa 
then a persofi trho, if you had the chance, 
would fonn, for the remainder of your days, 
an estimable character. In this, however, ' 
I have been greatly deceited, and I now 
look Upon you as a person whom I. believe 
to be dangerous to the morals of others, 
and therefore unfit to live. You have shown 
your sense of the past mercy extended to 
you by yeur bold and daring conduct in 
breaking out of prison. I had fully in- 
tended to have obtained your discharge from 
the Ipswich jail at these very assizes, had I 
heard the good report I received last year 
confirmed. You may judge^ then, of my 
surprise and indignation when I heard of 
your esevLpe from the jail. 

"So bold a woman would make a very 
bad companion for any man. She who, 
after receiving pardon for her past crimes, 
in the merciful permission to live when 
condemned to death, will again be guilty of 
setting a bad example to all, instead of a 
good and reformed one — she who will set 
at defiance the laws of her country, and be 
so bold as t6 break out of prison before the 
period of her confinement had expired, 
shows such a disregard to all past and 
present mercies that she is not worthy to 
live. 

" You have, I understand, been the oc- 
casion of sudden death to one man, and 
might have involved others in your guilt. 
The turnkey of the jail might have been 
severely punished for your delinquency. 
The jailer, whose duty it is to attend the 
prisoners to Bury, and of whose absence 
you took such a shameful advantage, might 
have suffered a heavy fine. You had very 
nearly eluded his activity, and I consider 
that great credit is due to him for the man- 
ner in which he recovered you and has 
brought you to justice. The magistrates 
of this county have very properly ap- 
plauded his zeal, and I consider it a fortu- 
nate thing for society that you are not at 
this moment at large in any part of his 
majesty^s dominions. 

^' I will not waste words upon a person so 
unffrateful as you are. What can you pos- 
sibly have to say why sentence should not 
be passed upon you? You may say any 
thing you have to say. It cannot be any 
thing good, or in the least mitigate the 
severest penalty of the law! Have you 
any thing to say, prisoner at thft \m£ V* 
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There was such a still silence in the court 
at this moment that the scratch of a pen 
might have been heard. The barristers all 
looked up at the prisoner. Every eye was 
fixed intently upon her pale face, as she 
looked up and ma^le such a composed reply 
to the Lord Chief Baron^s speech, that one 
of the most eminent barristers of that day, 
afterwards as eminent a judge, declared it 
to be the most able and impressive be had 
ever, under such circumstances, heard. She 
spoke with perfect ease, and apparently 
without the slightest tremor, and was heard 
all over the court. 

*' My lord, I fully expected that your lord- 
ship would condemn me severely for my pre- 
sent offence. I expected severity ; but I did 
not think that I should receive the language 
of judgment without mercy from one whose 
former kindness touched my heart. As to 
ray being a hardened offender, I humbly 
hope that in this respect your lordship is 
mistaken. I have committed two offences 
against the laws of my country. The first 
I acknowledged, not without a sense of its 
guilt ; the second, when I committed it, I 
was quite unconscious of the light in which 
the law viewed it, and I thought it no crime 
at all. Had not the arguments of one, wise 
as your lordship, and a far dearer friend to 
the prisoner, convinced me of its enormity, 
I had this day stood before the court and 
felt myself condemned aa an innocent per- 
son. Thank God, such is not the case, and 
your lordship's accusation of my being a 
hardened offender is without foundation ! 

*' At this moment of condemnation you 
refer to your intention of obtaining my dis- 
charge at these assizes. At such a time as 
.this, the expression of such an intention 
might have produced extreme bitterness in 
my heart, did I not know that, before the 
last assizes, your lordship received a me- 
morial, signed by all the magistrates who 
visited the Ipswich jail, praying for my 
discharge on account of exemplary con- 
duct up to that time. Had you then, ray 
lord, attended to that, prayer, the offence for 
which I am now to suffer the severity of 
the law would never have been committed, 
the life of the man whom it was my fault 
to lo?e would have been spared, and I should 
not have had the anguish of being oompelled 
to speak as I now do, nor this court the pain 
of hearing me. The bitterness then which 
your reference to my intended discharge 
would have given me must remain with 
your lordship, not with me. You may 
be well assured, my lord, that I am not har- 
dened, but penitent. In the twinkling of an 
eye I shall meet your lordship at the tribu- 
nal of perfect justice, where we shall botli 
be prisoners at that bar where we shall re- 
gujre, »nd, J hope^ shall find mercy. 



*' You could not imagine what I should 
say, and what I do say is not meant as a de- 
fence of my improper act, but only in justice 
to those who may wish me ' God speed' in 
this court, and who might think from your 
lordship's language that I was insensible to 
theirs or your loi^ ship's past kindness. The 
day will come, and not long after my depar- 
ture hence, when your lordship will be con- 
vinced that your opinion, now expressed, was 
not such as the circumstances of my case 
warranted or called for. Your lordship 
will then clearly see that, through ignorance, 
and prompted somewhat beyond the bounds 
of reason by the force of gratitude to one 
whom I too dearly loved, I was induced to 
attempt to gain that liberty, which I then 
felt could only be pleasant in his company. 

*'' Your lordship will, I hope, send me 
soon to the enjoyment of a liberty with 
which no laws of man can interfere. I call 
no persons to speak to my character since 
the period when your lordship received the 
testimony of the jailer, chaplain, and magis- 
trates of the Ipswich division.; I humbly 
beg pardon of you, my lord, and of all this 
court, if I have said any thing which may 
seem disrespect^l to you or any persons 
present ; and I now await your lordship's 
sentence." 

Afler Margaret had finished speaking, all 
eyes were turned towards the judge. The 
barristers who were present whispered 
together, and his lordship caught the sound 
of words like these : "Admirable answer !" 
—"Sensible speech !"—" Able reply!"— 
which made the color come into his face, 
and it required some degree of judicial self- 
possession to disperse it. He soon resu- 
med, however, his wonted dignity and calm- 
ness, and proceeded to pass sentence upon 
the prisoner, prefacing the awful terms with 
these words : — 

" Prisoner at the bar, I am glad to say 
that my opinion may be altered with regard 
to your hardened state ; I may lament, also, 
that, the prayer of that petition made in your 
behalf was not sooner complied with, as 
you expected it would have been. This will 
not, however, excuse your crime. It might 
be sufficient to establish the propriety of 
your conduct up to that time, but your .subse- 
quent act completely cancelled that charac- 
ter. You have artfully attempted to throw 
the blame, which rests entirely with your- 
self, upon me as your judge." Here Mar- 
garet looked at him with piercing scrutiny, 
but uttered not a word. " He will not 
blame himself again under similar circum- 
stances, having had such occasion to blame 
himself for too great leniency upon your for- 
mer trial. You are sufiSciently sensible to 
be aware of the short time you have to live* 
and of the necessity of making good use of 
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it. I shall add no more- than the judgment 
of this court, which is ^" 

Here the judge passed the sentence in the 
same awful words as he had formerly done. 

There were many in that court who felt 
for the prisoner more than the finest elo- 
quence could express. She received the 
sentence without any of those deep feelings 
which she had formerly exhibited; she 
looked as mildly and quietly at the judge as 
if she had only been receiving his advice ; 
ehe courtesied respectfully to him and the 
court ; and then she firmly receded from the 
dock, and returned to the care of the jailer. 

It was observed by several persons of the 
court that th6 Lord Chief Baron did not 
rally his wonted cheerfulness during the 
succeeding business of the day. Whatever 
may be said of the habit of sternness and 
indifference to the real promptings of nature, 
tvhich men who administer the laws of their 
country usually entertain, (and a judge is 
seldom guilty of any exhibition of human 
weakness in the act of condemning a fellow- 
•reature to death,) yet Chief Baron Mac- 
donald most certainly did feel a Strang^ 
sensation of nervous 8ei;isibility with' regard 
to the unfortunate woman he had that day 
condemned. He was more abstracted and 
thoughtful upon her case than upon any 
other which came before him. He could 
not dismiss it from his mind with his wonted 
consciousness of composure. He continu- 
ally reverted to her extraordinary character 
whenever a pause in the business of the 
eourt afforded him an opportunity to speak 
to the high sheriff, and he was heard to say — 

" I should like to examine the spot whence 
this wonderful woman effected her escape. 
The more I think of what I have been told 
of her, and of what I have heard from her 
own lips, the more curious I am to inspect the 
jail. If I have an opportunity, before I 
return to town, I most assuredly will do so. 
I wish I could see that woman, and be my- 
self incog.; I could then judge of some 
things which appear to me inexplicable in 
such a person. Whence does she gain such 
power of speech, such simplicity of manners, 
and yet so truly applicable to her situation 1 
There must be mind, and instruction too !" 

The high sheriff, who was a man of the 
most humane disposition, here ventured to 
tell the judge that many of the magistrates 
thought that her life would have been spared 
on account of their former recommendation. 
This was quite in private conversation, and 
on\j came to light after the business of the 
assizes was over. Let whatever influence 
may have been exercised with his lordship 
in behalf of the prisoner, or let it have been 
simply his own conviction that mercy Would 
not again be unworthily extended, before he 
eft Bury her sentence was once more 



changed from death to transportation. But 
this time it was for life, instead of for seven 
y Oars, or for any fixed period. 

Margaret received the announcement of 
this change without any expression of joy for 
herself or thankfulness to her jud^e. She 
regretted that she should have to hnger out 
so many years of her existence in a foreign 
land, and, when told of it as an act of mercy, 
she replied " that it was no mercy to her." 



CHAPTER xxvni: 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Margaret returned to Ipswich in a very 
despondent state of mind, more so, to all 
appearance, than if her sentence had not 
been changed from death to transportation. 
Her feelings on this point are strikingly 
evinced in the following letter, which sh« 
wrote to her mistress soon ^fter her return 
to jail. 

*' Iptwich Jail, Angast 9. I80a 

" Honored Madam, 
" I am returned from Bury, and I regret 
to say that I am not to die yet. That day 
is put off— perhaps that I may be swallowed 
up by the sea, or be eaten by the savages of 
Botany Bay. I am to lool^ forward to y6ars 
of degraded slavery, and to be sent away 
from my country and my friends. I am so 
sorrowful, my dear lady, that I require more 
of your good advice to learn to live thai;i to 
learn to die. I feel, indeed, as if my jud^ 
did it to torment me, and, if I had the op- 
portunity, I should certainly tell him so. 
You told me he would be severe ; he was 
bitterly so ; but it made me feel much less 
grateful to him than I did the first time. 
Then I thought him like you, dear lady, but 
I see no traces of that resemblance now. 
His words were tormenting, his manners to- 
wards me tormenting, and his change of 
sentence is tormenting. I would really have 
rather been left to die, though by the hand of 
the public executioner, than be as I am, soon 
to be sent out of the country to meet a more 
miserable death. If I never see you more, 
I shall never forget you. I told the judge 
that but for your friendship I should not 
have been sensible of my sin. He called 
me a hardened sinner, and said I was not fit 
to live. I wonder, then, that he did not suf- 
fer me to die. Dear lady, I feel so very low 
that if you do not come and see me I shall 
be miserable indeed. Do — oh, pray do, if 
you can ! I hope you are suffering less 
from the effects of your sprain, and that I 
shall see you. Forgive your poor servant's 
boldness and seieming selfishness. I pray 
earnestly for you and your dear family. Oh, 
that I could see the dear Cliff again ! So 
happy was I when I first lived there, and so 
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fihould I be now, could I ever hope to see 
you there again. To be yoarserrant would 
be something worth living for ; but to be a 
slave in a foreign land ! Oh ! my dear lady, 
death would be preferable to 

" Your poor servant, 

'* Margaret Catchpole. 

•'ToMrs.Cobbold, 
" Clifl; Ip8wlch.»» 

Her letter was dated on Saturday, the 0th 
August. It may be seen in the Ipswich 
Journal, of the 16th of August, a. d. 1800, 
that the Lord Chief Baron paid a visit to the 
Ipswich jail on Tuesday, 12th of August. 

He arrived oit the morning of that day in 
his carriage, and was not personally known 
to the turnkey. He told the man that he 
came purposely to inspect the jaU, and wish- 
ed particularly to see the spot where Mar- 
garet Catchpole effected her escape. 

" Did you fill the office of turnkey at the 
time V inquired the visitor. 

" I did, sir," replied the man. 

" Th'en you had a very narrow escape ; 
for, had I been the judge to have tried you, 
I should have been much inclined to have 
thought you guilty of connivance in this mat- 
ter." 

" Theij I am very glad, sir, that you are 
not a judge." ^ 

The Lord Chief Bajon did not tell him at 
the moment who he was. 

The turnkey was quite ready to show him 
the way in which the escape had been made. 
He set up the frame exactly as he found it 
on the day of Margaret's adventure, and 
showed him the very crotcR with which she 
had fixed the line on the chevaux defrise. 
The broken spike on the roller was pointed 
out, and he informed the judge of the trou- 
sers and smock-frock which the prisoner had 
manufactured out of the sheets of her bed. 
After having examined minutely the place 
and the frame, and having heard the full re- 
port, of the turnkey, he again said,— 

" What an artful woman she must be to 
do this, and to be able to deceive you in 
the sound of her voice from th^ adjoining 
cell!" 

" Ay, sir ; and had she not confessed this, 
I should have been puzzled, up to this hour^ 
to account for her getting out of her cell, as 
I swore that I heard her answer from with- 
in, before I locked the door." 

" She must be a clever person." 

"Yes, sir, I believe she is. She owes 
a very great deal to a lady in this town, who 
has taken great pains with her." 

"So I have heard," said the stranger. 
"I would give something to see that lady. 
I understand she is the wife of the gentle- 
man from whom she stole the horse." 

" I wish the lady mi^ght call while you 



are here, sir. It is not unlikely that she may. 
Pray, sir, were you in court at the time of 
her trial!" 

" Yes, I was," 

" Then, perhaps, sir, you could tell us if it 
be true that she answered the judge who ad- 
dressed her in such a manner as to confuse 
him. Our folks say that he was completely 
set, and felt so much surprised as to be put 
out by her speech. I do not, of course, know 
if it be so, but I heard two of our visiting 
magistrates talking about it the other day, 
and they seemed to say as much as if it was 
so." 

" It did not strike me to be exacdy so. 
The judge was certainly surprised at what 
she said, but I do not think he was angry 
with the prisoner. Is the woman in her cell 
at this time 1" 

" Yes, she is, sir." 

"Will you tell Mr. Ripshaw that I 
should like to examine all the cells of the 
prison?" 

" Mr. Ripshaw is gone with two prisoner^ 
to Portsmouth, sir, but Mrs. Ripshaw is 
within, &,nd I can show you the cells." 

The Lord Chief Baron followed the turn- 
key to the door of the governor's house, 
which was in the centre of the jail. At 
this moment the chaplain, the Rev. Mr. 
Sharp, came to pay his visit to the prisoners. 
The gentlemen were shown into the pallor, 
where Mrs. Ripshaw sat, busily engaged at 
some of the jaU accounts. 

The Lord Chief Baron presented his card 
to the chaplain, who immediately explained 
to Mrs. Ripshaw who it was. 

" I am come purposely to inspect the jail, 
Mrs. Ripshaw, and 1 wish to be quite incog, 
at present. I have already examined the 
spot where that extraorcjinajy woman, Mar- 
garet Catchpole, effected her escape ; and if 
you, sir," addressinghimself to the chaplain, 
" are going to visit her, and have no objec- 
tion to my accompanying you, I should like 
to be brought in as your friend. You need 
not address me, but I will join you in your 
duties. I wish to see this singular wo- 
man, if possible, without her recognising 
me." 

" She is, indeed, my lord," replied the 
chaplain, " a most extraordinary person. I 
have found her, up to this second trial, not 
only tractable, but intelligent and attentivs 
in the highest degree ; but since her return 
from Bury, she is disappointed and dissatis- 
fied." 

"With what?" 

" With her reprieve for transporta- 
tion." 

" With her reprieve ! Does the woman 
really prefer death to life 1" 

" Your lordship will be the best judge of 
[ that by the tenor of our conversation, S* she 
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should not reeognise your }ordah^>. And 
should she do so, she would not 8eni]de to 
tell you plainly her opinion." 

^ I do not think she can poenhly recognise 
me, if I do not speak to her, and I shall keep 
strict silence, if I can." 

What a strange alteration do robes and 
wigs make in the appearance of men of the 
law ! Who could recognise the Lord Chief 
Baron of our courts of law without the robes 
of his office ? Counsel are not recognised 
even by their clients when they first see 
them in their rooms without their wigs and 
gowns. No wonder, then, that Margaret 
Catchpole should take her judge for some 
brother clergyman or friend of the cbaplain^s, 
when he entered the cell, and seated himself 
upon a chair, which the turnkey placed there 
for him. 

" Well, Margaret," said the chaplain, " I 
hope you are a little more reconciled to 
your prospects than you were M^hen I saw 
you last." 

'^ I wish I could say I am, sir ; but my 
prospects look rery gloomy, and I feel a 
great deal more anguish than if I were go- 
ing to be executed." 

*' You ought not to do so, Margaret ; I 
consider it a great mercy that your life is 



** Spared ! For what, sir ? To drag on 
a wretched life as a felon, and to live and 
die, no one knows how, or cares, and then 
to lie in a felon's grave in a distant land ! 
Here my body would at least haye soon 
rested beside my friends and relative9. My 
sufferings would have been short, and I 
think I should have been happy. Oh, sir ! 
pray forgive my poor broken heart, it will 
give utterance to the language of lamenta^ 
tiori. Oh! that cruel judge! He might 
have let me die, especially as the bitterness 
of death had already passed upon me. But 
he was angry and displeased at me for 
speaking, though he asked me if I had any 
thing to say ! So he resolved that I should 
suffer the most excruciating torture by kill- 
ing me by inches in a foreign land ! Is this 
mercy, Mr. Sharp ?" 

** YoQ look upon this in an unchristian 
and too gloomy a light. You here attribute 
motives to your judge of a very improper 
kind ; such as I ain fully persuaded never 
entered his mind, and never were inmates 
of his breast. I am persuaded his thoughts 
toward you were those of pity as well as 
mercy, and that your change of sentence 
was meant for your good and that of others. 
Tou have no right to judge of his motives 
in so unchristian a light." 

" My dear sir, again I say, pardon my 
speech. I speak as I feel, remaps, with 
your help, I may feel differently, but I 
should then speak differently. Could you, 



or this gentleman, feel as I do, and were 
either of you placed in my situation, joii 
would think and argue very differently to 
what you now do. You sit there, both of 
you, at liberty to move from this place to 
the happy associations of kindred, friends, 
and home. I grant you, a return to their 
society sweetens life, and teaches you to 
bear your earthly visitations, whatever they 
may be, patiently. But let me ask you how 
you would, either of you, like now to be 
afflicted with a long, lingering, painful, bod* 
ily disease, which permitted you only a few 
moments' rest, and those troubled and bro- 
ken, and disturbed by horrid dreams ; that, 
when you awoke each day, it was only to a 
sense of increased pain ! How would j^on 
like years of such increased agony ? Tell 
me, would you not prefer a happier, shorter, 
and speedier termination of your sufferings 
than that long, distant one which mustcome 
at last after years of weariness and pain ? 
Yet you find fault with me, because I would 
rather die now than live many years in all 
the horrors of slavery, and then die without 
9, friend near me." 

''Still I think you wrong, Margaret 1 
You seem to arg^e as if we had a choice 
of our own in these matters, and forget that 
it must be God's will, and not our own, to 
which we must submit." 

'' Is it God's will, or is it man's will, thai 
I should lead a life of misery V 

"This question almost makes me think 
you impious, Margaret. It is God's will 
that you should live, and I hope for some 
good — ^at all events, it is for some wise pur- 
pose of his own, either that you may be- 
come an instrument of his righteousness or 
mercy in his hands, or that you may be an 
example to others. As to the misery you 
talk of, that will depend much upon your 
own future individual conduct and charac- 
ter. I have heard that some receive pardon 
in that country for their good conduct, and 
they settle in the land ; and, instead of be- 
ing slaves, they become useful members of 
society." 

''That may perhaps be the case with 
some« sir ; but I am looking at my own pres- 
ent state, and I cannot believe that my^ 
judge had any such mercy in his view 
when he changed my sentence from present 
momentary suffering to such future wretch- 
edness." 

" Of that you can know nothing, neither 
ought you to take your present state as any 
other than that of God's decree by his 
agent, the judge. How can you ascertain 
the motives of any man's heart? I do 
firmly believe that your judge decided most 
mercifully and righteously in your case. 
He might really think that if you were re- 
moved fx(aa this country, you might be in- 
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tftmmental in doing much good. He might 
hope that, under different circumstances of 
life, from the very natural force of your 
character taking aaother bias, you might 
become a blessing to yourself and others.'* 

*' And so, because I yielded to temptation 
when I had so many good friends around 
me, he woukl throw me into the very midst 
of temptation, where I have not one friend 
to help me. Oh ! Mr. Sharp, would it not 
he far better-to choose present release, when 
such kind friends are near me, than future 
death, when no comforter or friend can be 
neatr 

'* And is not your God near you, Marga- 
let, in every place, unless you drive Him 
cway by your wickedness ? But how can 
fou tell that He may not raise up some be- 
nevolent friend to help you in that country 
to which you are going * I hope for the 
best. At all events, you must cherish bet- 
ter feelings towards your judge than those 
you now possess, or your state will be 
dreadful indeed wherever you maybe. You 
teem to have forgotten all the Christian les- 
sons which your dear mistress and I have 
taken such pains to teach you." 

" I would not be ungrateful, sir, though I 
may now appear, as I am, so unhappy. I 
will try by prayer to conquer the prejudice 
you speak of. I do suffer such extreme hor- 
ror in my mind from my view of the future, 
that there is no rest for me by night or day. 
I see nothing but chains and darkness. I 
think sometimes of the long, long journey 
from my native land, of the dangers of the 
sea, of the companions with whom I may 
he mixed. I start sometimes in my dreams, 
snd fancy a great shark dashing at me in 
the waters. Another time, I see the native 
cannibals ready to devour me. Then I think 
of home, of you, sir, of dear Dr. Stebbing, 
of my uncle and aunt, and of my dearest 
mistress, and I find my prison pillow is wet 
with my nightly tears." 

The tears started in more eyes than her 
own^ as she spoke, in her touching simplici- 
ty, of these acute feelings. She suffered 
intensely ; and it took many months of ra- 
tionatand devout conversation, on the part 
of both her mistress and this worthy man, 
to eradicate those seeds of despair, and to 
sow those of cheerfulness and hope. After 
directing Margaret's mind to Christian du- 
ties, the chaplain and the judge left her cell. 
They conversed some time upon her state 
«f mind and future prospects. The judge 
declared that he thought her one of the 
most sensitive persons he had ever seen, 
with a mind capable of the highest cultiva- 
tion. He left five guineas with the chap- 
lain, to be laid out for her benefit. He sta^ 
ted that she would not, in all probability, 
leave England till the next summer, and 



hoped to hear a bettor account of her .some 
future day. Margatet was not informed of 
the person who had visited her that day 
with the chaplain, until she had learned to 
look upon him and herself in a very differ- 
ent light. 

The Lord Chief Baron visited all the 
cells of the prison, and expressed his ap- 
probation of the cleanliness and neatness of 
the whole place. As he was going away, 
he told the turnkey that he was the very 
judge who had tried the female prisonei 
for breaking out of jail. The reader may 
imagine how frightened the poor fellow was 
at his late' boldness of speech. The judge 
observed his embarrassment, and told him 
that he had spoken nothing improper ; that 
he had done his duty, and deserved his 
thanks. 

" You may tell your master," he added, 
" that I am so well satisfied with the appear- 
ance of all things under his care, that when 
I return to town I shall not fail to give a fa- 
vorable report of the state of the jail and of 
his discipline." He made the turnkey a 
present, and left the jaiL 

It was not until May, 1801, that Marga- 
ret Catchpole was informed of the day of 
her departure for Botany Bay. She had 
been instructed in many things relating to 
the country to which she was going ; and 
her kind mistress had purchased an assort- 
ment of useful articles for her future em- 
ployment. Her mind had been gradually 
divested of its miserable horrors, and be- 
came fortified for the occasion. It will be 
seen, however,''that, as the near apj^roach of 
the day came, she dreaded and lamented it 
bitterly. On the 25th of May, 1801, Mrs. 
Cobbold received the following note from 
her :— 

« Ipswkh JsU, May SS, 1801. 
" Dear and honored Mad^m, 

" I am sorry to have to inform you of 
the bad news. I am ffoing away on Wed- 
nesday next, or Thursday at the latest ; so 
I have taken the liberty of troubling you 
with these few lines. It will be the last 
time I shall ever trouble you from this place 
of sorrowful, yet, comparatively with the 
future, blessed captivity. My grief is very 
great, now that I am really on th6 eve of 
banishment from my own country and from 
all my dearest friends forever. It was hard 
for me ever to think of it. Oh ! what must 
it be to endure it ! Honored madam, it 
would give me some happiness to see you 
once more, on the Tuesday previous to my 
leaving England fotever, if you will not 
think this request of mine too troublesome. 
I know your kind heart. I would spare you 
any anxiety about so unworthy a person as 
myself, but I mu&t entreat your goodness to 
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consider me in this my seTerest misery. 
Have pity upon me. Oh, do come ! Only 
let me see your dear face once more, and it 
will ever be a comfort and satisfaction to 
your poor unhappy servant, 

" MiJlGARET CaTCHPOLI. 

" To Mn. Ck>bbold, 
"CUmipswlch." 

On Tuesday, the 26th of May, this benev- 
olent lady paid poor Margaret her last visit. 
She felt that it would be the last time she 
should ever see her in this world. It was 
a painful interview, and one that she would 
have spared herself, had it not been for the 
hope of comforting the mind of her discon- 
solate servant. She found her seated upon 
the chest which she had sent her from the 
Cliff a few days before. Her eyes were 
swollen with weeping ; and, as she rose to 
meet her beloved mistress, she trembled and 
tottered from the weakness of agitation. 
Her mistress gently seated her again, and 
took her seat beside her. 

" Oh, my dear lady !" she began, " my 
lime is come, and I feel just as if my heart 
would burst. Surely this must be worse 
than death !" 

" Do not say so, Margaret. Remember 
all the advice I have given you, and I have 
no doubt that you will find yourself reward- 
ed with different treatment to that which 
you expect." 

" But I shall never see you or any of my 
dear friends again. This is my sorrow.'' 

*' But we shall hear fi^om you often, 
Margaret." 

" And shall I hear from you, dear lady 1 
Will you remember me 1 Will you not for- 
get your poor servant ! Oh ! she will never 
forget you — never cease to bless you !" 

" I will write to you, Margaret, as soon 
as I hear of your arrival." 

" Bless you, dear lady ! God bless you ! 
But when I look at you, and think of your 
dear face, it is like the sun forever hidden 
from my sight when you leave me." 

** The same sun, Margaret, will shine 
upon us both. He will visit you while I 
am asleep, and me when you are at rest. 
The same God who causes him to shine 
upon us all will be, as he is, alike merciful 
to us both, though we live in dififerent lands. 
Let me entreat you, as my last solemn in- 
junction, never to forget your duty to Him. 
Read your Bible whenever you can. You 
will have much time and opportunity upon 
your voyage, and I hope you will emjSoy 
them to the best purposes. You will find 
in your c^est many good books. They will 
be a great source of comfort to you." 

" Oh, that I will, dear lady ; and when I 
think of you, who gave them to me, and, of 
the dear friends who have visited me, and 



of that good lady you introduced to my cell, 
Mrs. Sleorgin, who brought me yesterday 
this packet of books — oh ! how dearly shall 
I desire to see you and them!" 

" Think, too, Margaret, what pleasure it 
will give us all to hear that you are doing 
well, that all the instructions of your kind 
friends have not failed. You will be abU 
to add greatly to my comfort by this. You 
will also add to my knowledge many things 
of which I have at present very imperfect 
information. You will inform me of the 
state of that new country. Surely this will 
give you some pleasure, and profit me also.** 
" Dear lady, you are so good. You make 
me almost wish to live, if only for the plea^* 
ure of serving you. If it were but permit- 
ted me to come to England once more, I db 
think my journey would seem nothing to me. 
It looks such a dreary prospect, to be de- 
prived of all whom we love, that I feel faint 
at the idea of loneliness in a foreign land.'* , 
'^ Exercise your faith, Margaret, and yoa 
will never be alone. All lands will be 
pleasant to you," 

" None so pleasant as my own ; but I win 
try — I do try — ^I will hope. You are ao 
kind to me, my dear mistress. Give my 
duty to my good master— my love to all tfa» 
dear, dear children. Oh ! forgive me, my 
dear lady — I cannot help crying — tears do 
me good !" 

Those friends (for so, in spite of the dii- 
ference in their station and their character, 
we must venture to call them) parted from 
each other, for the last time on earth ; but 
they lived to correspond, by letter, for many 
years afier, and both felt an increased in- 
terest for each other's happiness. 

The hour of Margaret^s departure arrived. 
^The worthy chaplain was the last perscm 
whom Margaret saw in the cell of her pris- 
on. Her uncle and aunt Leader ^aw hei 
the day before. The worthy chaplain pre- 
sented her with the remainder of the judge's 
present. She had long learned to look upon 
his sentence in a dififerent light to that in 
which she had once viewed it ; and now, 
with ^feelings greatly subdued, she kneU 
with the g^ chaplain, and prayed eare- 
estly that she might never forget the les- 
sons he had riven her. She prayed fe»- 
vently for pardon for all her sins, and that 
she might forever leave them behind her, 
and theneeforth lead a new and better life^ 
Then, turning to Mr. Sharp, she said — 
" One favor more, sir — your blessing." 
'^ May God bless you, Margaret," said 
the good chaplain, " and make you, for ths 
remainder of your days, an instrument of 
good, to his own glory, and the benefit of 
your fellow-creatures ! Amen. Farewell." 
On Wednesday, May 27, Mr. Ripshaw 
left Ipswich with three female prisoners in 
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his charge, Margaret Catehpole, Elizabeth 
Killet, and Elizabeth Barker. He took 
them to Portsmouth, and saw them safe od 
board the convict-ship, bound for Botany 
Bay. 

Margaret had not left the New Jail two 
hours, before the turnkey was summoned 
to the lodge, and opened the door to a tall, 
thin man, dressed in the poorest garb, who, 
with a voice soft and gentle, meek and mel- 
ancholy, requested to see Margaret Cateh- 
pole. 

'' She is just departed with the governor 
for Portsmouth. Who are you 1" 

^ I am her brother. My misfortunes are 
« indeed heavy. I am just returned from In- 
dia. I find my father gone, my brothers 
gone, and this my only sister, worse than 
all ! Oh, bitter cup ! gone in disgrace from 
the country i" 

" Pray walk this way. I will introduce 
yon to our chaplain, and some consolation 
may be found for you.'' 

The melancholy truth was soon explain- 
ed. Charles Catehpole, alias Jacob Ded- 
ham, alias Collins Jaun, the spy, whom the 
reader may recognise as mentioned in a 
former part of this history, returned to his 
native country literally a beggar. He went 
out to India, and, upon his arrival in that 
country, his friendy Lord Comwallis, had 
resigned his high office, and returned to 
England. The account he gave of himself 
was singularly eventful. He assumed the 
appearance of a native chief, joined some 
of the roving tribes of warlike adventurers, 
and became a conspicuous character. He 
fell in love with a nabob's daughter, and 
married her according to the national cus- 
toms and ceremonies; but this ilt-assorted 
match did not long prosper. His origin 
and connection ^ith the English were dis- 
covered, and the spy had to fly the country 
for his life. He escaped, gained his passage 
home, and had spent his last shilling in the 
very public-house at St. Mary Elms where 
he received his first as an enlisted recruit. 
His case was that day mentioned to several 
individuals, among others, to fjdwaftt Ba- 
con, Esq., who had spent many years in 
India, who pronounced him no impostor. 
He employed him many days in tuning a 
view of Ipswich and its environs, which he 
did with extraordinary accuracy, from Sav- 
age's windmill on Stoke Hills. This view 
was presented by that gentleman to the 
author of these pages, and it presents all 
the striking accuracy, and patient, perseve- 
ring characteristics of a self-taught artist. 

By his own industry, and the generosity 
of others, he gained a few pounds, with 
which he determined to settle in 6ne of the 
colonies. He obtained a passage to the 
Gape of Oood Hope; but the poor fallow 



met with a severe accident in falling dovni 
the hold of the vessel, broke his back, and 
died upon the passage. 

Thus ended the career of Margaret 
Catehpole in England, where her virtues 
will long be remembered, together with her 
crimes. What remains of her history will 
serve to show what fruits may be ga&ered 
from a faithful spirit, a good heart, a high 
courage, and a strong understanding, when 
disciplined in the school of adversity, and 
under the guidance of good principles, sea- 
sonably instilled by kind and judicious mon- 
itors. It will be seen that her chief temp- 
tation having been mercifully removed, a 
true repentance, and an entire alteration of 
life and character, entitled her to the full 
forgiveness, and even approbation, of her 
fellow-creatures. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

BANISHMENT. 

The first news which reached England 
concerning Margaret was contained in a 
letter vmtten by herself, by which it ap- 
pears i^e had obtained a situation at the 
Orphan Asylom ; and, as it will best ex- 
plain her feelings and situation at that time, 
the reader shall be furnished with a copy of 
it. The sheet upon which it is written con- 
tains two letters, one to her mistress, direct- 
ed to her master ; the other to Dr. Stebbing. 

" Sydney, January 31, 1802. 
" Honored Madam, 

" With pleasure I cannot describe, J am 
permitted to take up my pen and write to 
you, to acquaint you with my arrival in 
safety at Port Jackson, Sydney, New South 
Wales, on December 20, 1801. As I left 
the ship, and was about to be landed, the 
shore^ as I approached it, put me very much 
in mind of the Cliff on the banks of the 
river Orwell. The houses, backed by the 
hills, so much resembled that happy spot, 
that it put me in good spirits ; and had I 
but seen your smile to welcome me, I should 
have been happy indeed. But I thought of 
you, of your prayers, your advice, your 
kindness, and consolation ; and when I saw 
land, so much like my own dear native 
home, I really felt as if I was not entirely 
banished from old England. ^ 

" Your advice relative to my conduct on 
board the convict-ship was strictly followed; 
and every morning 1 prayed that I might 
keep it, and every evening I thanked God 
for his help. I had much influence with 
the female convicts who came out with 
me, and prevented many murmurs and one 
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ou^reak among them. So that, you see, 
dear lady, others reaped the benefit of your 
instructions as well as myself. 

** Captain Sumpter gave me a good 
character to the governor; «o that! was 
not two days upon the stores, but Was taken 
oif them by Mr. John Pdlmer, a gentleman 
of the highest respectability in the colony. 
He came out as purser in the Sirius, with 
Captain Arthur Philip and Captain John 
Hunter, in January, 1787. Captain Philip 
was the first governor of this place. Mrs. 
Palmer is very kind to me, and is as be- 
nevolent as yourself. She is a niece of a 
famous physician in London, Sir William 
Blizzard ; and she says, dear lady, that she 
has heard her uncle speak of you. Only 
think that I should be so R>rtunate as to 
find a good mistress, who had some knowl- 
edge of you, even in this distant land. I 
feel this a great blessing. 

" After the loss of the Sirius, on a reef 
off Norfolk Island, Mr. and Mrs. Palmer 
undertook the management of the Female 
Orphan Asylum. This institution was es- 
tablished by Governor King, who purchased, 
for the residence of my master and mis- 
tress, the elegant house in which they now 
live, of Lieutenant Kent, who returned to 
England two years since in the Buffalo. He 
had built it entirely at his own expense, but he 
found that the country did not agree with him. 

" You know, my dear lady, how fond I 
always was of children, and here I have 
many cheerful young faces around me. 
We have already sixty female children, who 
are taken as good care of as if they were 
all one family belonging to Mrs. Palmer. 
So you see how happily I am employed. 
Have I not reason to be thankful to God for 
his great mercies to so unworthy a creature 
as myself? I know you will rejoice to 
hear of my situation. You desired me to 
write any thing I could for your instruction. 
I wish my opportunities were greater, that 
my letter might be more entertaining ; but 
Mrs. Palmer has afforded me some facili- 
ties, and t hope, when I write again, to 
give you the benefit of them. 

" The country is much more' like Eng- 
land than I expected to find it. Garden- 
stuff of all kinds, except gooseberries, and 
currants, and apples, are abundant. The 
gardens, too, are remarkably beautiful ', the 
geraniums run up seven or eight feet in 
height, and look more magnificent than 
those which I used to see in your own 
greenhouse. The country is very woody, 
so that I cannot go out any distance from 
Sydney without travelling through woods 
for miles. They are many of them very 
picturesque, and quite alive vwth hirds, of 
such exquisite plumage that the ^e is con- 
stantly dazzled by them. 
19 



"I assure you, my dear lady, that, in 
taking a ramble through them with my mis- 
tress and some of the elder orphans, I felt 
just as I imagine your own dear children 
used to feel when they walked with me to 
the Grove, near Hog Island, I was so 
pleased with the birds, and trees, and 
flowers. I only wish I* could send you one 
of the beautiful parrots of this country, but 
I have no means of so doing at present, as 
my money is all laid out for my future 
benefit. I have no money given to me for 
wages. I have board and lodging ; and, if 
I condnct myself well, Mrs. rakner says 
she will lay up a little store against the 
day of my emancipation or my marriage. 
With God's help, in whom I trust, I am de- 
termined to be independent of all men. I 
have no desire to be married and setHed, as 
some people seem to say I shall be. I 
have no wish of the kind, neither do I now, 
or do I hope to desire any better situation 
than that I now enjoy, unless it were a re- 
turn to England. 

" I grieve to say, my dear lady, that thie 
is one of the wickedest places in the world. 
I never heard of one, excepting those of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, which could come 
up to it in evil practices. People aj?e so 
bold, so shameless, and so sinful, that even 
crime is as familiar as fashion in England. 
Religion is the last thing thought of, even 
by the government, which sends out crim- 
inals that most want it* The Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, who is almost the only clergyman 
in the whole country, comes frequently to 
the Foundling Asylum ; but he tells my 
mistresd that the town of Sydney is like a 
place of demons. Government is at great 
expense in the police establishment, to keep 
our poor bodies in subjection ; but I am 
sure, if our souls were but a little more 
thought of, government would find us ten 
thousand times better subjects. 

" Is it not dreadful, dear lady, that in 
such a country as this, so many souls should 
utterly perish? Surely it will never be 
blessed with the blessing from Heaven, 
until God shall induce our government 
to send us out some able ministers of the 
Gospel. I will write more upon this sub- 
ject at another time. I trust in God, who 
has brouffht me over the broad sea, that 
He will Keep me from all evil upon this 
wide land. 

"The wheat harvest was almost over 
when I landed. Wheat is here eight shil- 
lings per bushel at this time. There are 
two crops, I understand, each summer, one 
of wheat and another of Indian corn. I am 
told that the winter is very short ; I cannot 
give you any certain information yet, as I 
have been only one month in the country. 
This letter, for the same reason, will be but 
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a poor one ; my next will, I hope, be more 
worthy your perusal. I will make minutes, 
according to your wishes, of all things which 
come under my observation. Never, never, 
*ny dearest lady, shall I forget your good- 
ness to me, and especially at the last day 
before I left Ipswich. 

" All the things you gave me arrived in 
safety with me, and are of great service to 
me. Oh ! how I wish that many poor crea- 
tures, whom I see around me, had some of 
the blessings which I have ! There are 
some who have been here for years, who 
have their poor heads shaved, and are sent 
up the Coal River. Thiy have to carry 
coals from daylight until dark. They are 
badly fed ; and though very bad men, who 
actually sell their rations of bread for three 
days for a little rum, yet they ought not to 
be left without instruction, as they totally 
are, until they perish. 

" Norfolk Island is a terrible place to be 
sent to. Those only who are incorrigi- 
ble are sent to this place, with a steel 
collar round their necks, to work in 
gangs. 

"I have no government work to do ;,nor 
has the officer of government any thing to 
do with me. When there is a general mus- 
ter of the convicts, then only I shall have 
to appear, and give account of myself. 
Some days I am permitted to go and see a 
friend at a distance, if I have any, either at 
Paramatta, twenty miles, Gabley, thirty, or 
Hawkesberry, forty miles from Sydney ; 
but then I shall have to get a passport, or I 
should be taken up, and put into prison as a 
runaway. A very little will get a per- 
son into prison here ; but it requires 
a great deal of interest to get him out 
again. 

" I want to say a great deal more, but 
time will not permit me, for I expect the 
ship to sail very soon. I have been very ill 
since I came on shore. At one time I was 
thought to be dying ; but, by the blessing 
of God and the attentions of my mistr^s, I 
am now strong again. I was very well 
during my whole voyage, though we were 
tossed about tremendously in the Bay of 
Biscay. I was very glad to see land, after 
so many months' confinement ; yet I should 
not mind iust such another voyage at this 
moment, if it were but to bring me back 
again to dear old England. I cannot say 
yet that I like this country, or that I think 
I ever shall ; God only knows. The gov- 
ernor has a great many very beautiful cows, 
and so has ]VIp. Palmer, who is very partial 
to agricultural pursuits. There are a great 
many horses at Sydney, and some very neat 
whiskies and littje chay-carts. There are 
a great many passage-boats, but all num- 
bered and registered, and secured, lest the 



convicts should use them to attempt their 
escape. 

" Pray, my .dear madam, let good Doctor 
Stebbin^ have the other side of this sheet, 
I hope this will find you and all vour good 
family well. Pray, my dear lady, do not 
forget your promise of writing to me by the 
first transport ship that comes out ; and di- 
rect to me at Mr. Palmer's, Female Orplum 
Asylum, Sydney ; and, with deep loVe to 
all my friends, I remain 

" Your faithful servant, 

" Margabet Catchpolb." 

^he following is her letter to Dr. Steb- 
bing^ written on the same sheet of paper : — 

" De^r Sir, 

" This is to acquaint you with our safe 
landing at Sydney, on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, and that we all arrived in good health. 
Barker bore the voyage the worst of the 
three, and was so terrified at the sea that 
she could scarcely bear to look at it ; and 
whenever it was rough, she would never be 
persuaded to come on deck. She used fre- 
quently to cry out, that she wished you 
were near her. She is just the same as 
ever, now she is on land ; I regret to say, 
no better. Elizabeth Killet lives very near 
to me, and is very well. She and I were 
both taken oflf the stores on the same day. 
We have not- to go to government work, as 
the horses do ; but we have both obtained 
respectable places, and I hope we shall con- 
tinue in tjbem. 

*' I am sorry to say, that Barker has to 
spin for government ; her character not be* 
ing such as to deserve a good report, she is 
still upon the stores. But she can get her 
stent of work done by one o'clock, if she 
chooses to work hard at it, and then hei 
time is her own till six. Pray, sir, give my 
kind remembrances to all my fellow-prison- 
ers ; and tell any of them that may be sen- 
tenced to come out to this country, not to be 
dead-hearted, as I was, about Botany Bay. 
For, if they are sent out, and will only con- 
duct themselves well, they will be better off 
than in prison. 

" The greater part of this country is not 
yet explored ; and, if inhabited, it is by na^ 
tives of a very low caste and hideous fea- 
ture. Those that I have already seen are 
of a very ferocious aspect. 'Iney carry 
along with them spears of great length, 
made of bone, stone, or very hard wood. 
They look half-starved, and have very long, 
lank visages, most hidedusly distorted by 
various customs ; such as knocking out a 
front tooth to denote their artival at man- 
hood, painting their brows, and putting quills 
through the cartilage which separates tbo 
nostrUs of their wide-distended noses. 
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^^ Their females, I am told, are in a rery 
degraded c/ondition, and are generally stolen 
from other tribes, and brutally treated, being 
beaten into immediate subjection by their 
husbands, who steal them. The men seem 
to me a very subtle race. If they meet an 
unarmed white man at a distance from home, 
they will spear and rob him. They behave 
themselves well enough when they come 
into the town, and visit, as they do some- 
times, the Female Orphan A^jrlum, where I 
live. If they did not, they would soon be 
punished ; still they are very sly and treach- 
eroust, and can take up things with their long 
toes as easily as we do the same with our 
hands. 

" They often have a grand fight among 
themselves, either to gratify their leader, or 
to settle some dispute between the tribes. 
Twenty or thirty join in the fight, while all 
the others look on, as if it were only a game 
of play ; but some of them are sure to be 
killed. There is nothing said or done to 
them for killing each other in this manner. 
What horrible barbarians they must be ! 

" The crops of wheat are very good in 
(his country. Forty bushels per acre are 
commonly grown ; it is a very fertile place, 
end fruitfiil in every respect. I will write 
more fully of the country another time. 
Population increisises rapidly. Some things, 
which we cannot obtain, are very dear : tea 
is 255. per pound; sugar, 2s. ; salt beef, Is. ; 
and mutton, 2s. per pound. A pair of shoes, 
I5s. ; 105. a pair of stockings ; 55. for a yard 
of common print ; calico, 3*. per yard ; soap, 
85. per pound ; onions, 6d. per pound ; pota- 
toes, 2d. per pound ; a cabbage, 6d. ; rum, 
5s per bottle ; a quart of porter, 25. Fish 
is as cheap as any thing we can buy ; but 
^e have no money here to trade with. 

" Pray, my dear sir, remember me to Mrs. 
Ripshaw, and tell her, that one of Mr. Rip- 
ehaw's daughters, who lives up in the coun- 
try here, paid a visit to the Orphan Asylum 
last week. She asked me, when she heard 
my voice, if I was not a Suffolk woman. 
This led to my knowledge of her being the 
, daughter of Mr. Ripshaw's first wife. Pray 
write to me as soon as you can. J shall 
never forget your goodness to me, from the 
day I rode the pony to your door to the day 
I left Ipswich. I shall never forget your 
dear daughter, so clever, so kind to every 
one. Remember me to your faithful ser- 
vant, who was such a friend to me, and give 
my duty to all inquiring friends. We had 
not a single death in our ship, though we 
had near two hundred females on board. 

" Just as I am writing this, a messenger 
has come flying into town, to say, that the 
Blacks have killed eight men, women, and 
children. One man's arms they have cut, 
and /broke his bones, and have done the 



same by his legs up to his knees. The 
poor fellow is now just carried past to the 
hospital, but he looked more dead than alive, 
and death would be a blessing to him. The 
governor has sent oat troops after them, 
with orders to shoot all they can find. I 
hope I may be able to give you a better ac- 
count of the natives when I write again. 
Pray send me word if you know where Di 
nah Parker and her child were sent to. 
Give my love to my uncle and aunt Leader, 
My brother Edward should not have desert- 
ed me ; I always loved him afFeetionately. 
God bless you, dear doctor, and direct your 
letter to me at Mr. John Palmer's, Female 
Orphan Asylum, Sydney ; and ever think 
of me as your faithful and humble servant, 
" Maroaret Oatchpole. 

"To John Cobbold, Esq., 
"Cliff; Ipswich. 
" Favored by Captain Siunpter.*' 

By her good conduct in her new situation 
as cook and superintendent over the dairy of 
Mr. John Palmer, she was found to be a 
very useful and confidential person, and was 
soon looked upon as likely to be a very 
valuable wife for a free settler. Her fond- 
ness for children, and her management of 
them, came under the particular notice of 
Mrs. Palmer, who, without any family of her 
own, had, from the most humane and benev- 
olent motive, undertaken the entire man- 
agement of the Orphan Asylum. She found 
Margaret as willing and as well qualified an 
assistant as she could wish for. 

This school was founded, in the year 1800, 
by Governor King. It was for sixty female 
orphans. A grant of 15,000 acres of land 
was given to this foundation for the main- 
tenance and support of the children. They 
were to be educated usefully and respecta- 
bly, brought up to industrious habits, and to 
receive the best religious instruction which 
could be obtained for them. Few things in 
Sydney gave such general satisfaction as 
this, benevolent institution; few things at 
that period more tended to the amelioration 
of the conduct of those who, from being th,e 
offscourings of such a densely peopled coun- 
try as England, were, of course, so deeply 
depraved as to be very difiicult to recover 
from their evil habits. Destitute female 
children were taken into this establishment. 
A portion was given to each one brought up 
in this place of 100 acres of land, on her 
marriage-day, provided she married a free 
settler, and was herself a good character. 
This was a great inducement for the elder 
ones to set a good example, as well as to 
induce young free men to be approved of by 
the governor, as worthy to receive so great 
a boon. Hence, in later days, have arisen ' 
many sterling characters in the'neighborhood 
of Sydney. 
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In this beneyolent arrangement, the gor- 
emor was itiainly prompted and assisted by 
a free settler, who had been eight years in 
the colony, and was one of the first who ar- 
rived in the Bellona transport, in 1793, and 
settled upon a spot, then called Liberty 
Plains. This was no other than the reader's 
friend, and we hope his favorite, John Barry, 
whose steady and upright character was ob- 
served by the governor ; he was taken into 
his confidence, and waa a mest admirable ' 
pattern for all settlers. For his strict in- 
tegrity and early business habits, he was 
<jhosen as the great government agent for 
the distribution of lands ; and he it was who 
suggested to Governor Ejing the plan of 
forming this Orphan Establishment. In the 
sale of every 180 acres to free settlers, this 
gentleman was allowed a certain per-centage, 
which in a short time realized to him a con- 
siderable property, in addition to that which 
he had already acquired. 

John Barry was also the first to propose, 
and to assist with his wealth, the building 
of the first church, of St. John's, at Sydney. 
He often lamented that government would 
not make a noble grant of land for church 
purposes, and in that early day he tried hard 
for a public grant for the Church of England, 
and mourned over the supineness of colonial 
legislation upon such a vital subject. Had 
this good man lived but to see the arrival of 
a British Bishop of Australia, it would have 
added one more joy to the many which his 
good conduct provided for him ; indeed, he 
always said that such would be the case. 
Mr. Barry had a very handsome house at 
Windsor, on the green hills of Hawkes- 
berry ; also a fine estate, consisting of the 
most extensive pastures, and the finest corn 
district in the whole region. 

John Barry had kept his solemn word- 
with Margaret, and had never entered into 
any matrimonial alliance, though he was 
looked upon as the most eligible match in 
the whole colony. 

And this was the person formerly knovni 
to the reader as Jack Barry, the young 
farming lad, the son of the miller at Leving- 
ton Creek, on the river Orwell. With small 
means, good introductions, steady conduct, 
and active habits, this youth rose from the 
day he purchased his first hundred acres in 
the colony until the day of his death. Two 
of his sisters had gone out to him before 
Margaret's committal to prison for any of- 
fence, and all that they could tell him of her 
was, that she was at service at the Cliff* at 
Ipswich, and that Laud was in the British 
navy. This gave him unfeigned pleasure, 
though it did not permit him to hope that he 
' should ever see Margaret. 

Had he been certified of Laud's death, 
there is little doubt that he would have re- 



turned to England. But his own family, in 
their correspondence with him, never men- 
tioned either one or the other person. 

Indeed, after Margaret became so notori- 
ous in the county of Suffolk, they never na- 
med her to him, or sent him the papers 
which mentioned any word concerning her. 
He very seldom named her t^ his sisters. 
He knew nothing of her career, and she 
had actually been living some years within 
a short distance of Ms ovm residence in 
Australia, without his either seeing or hear- 
ing any thing of her. In. her most confi- 
dential communications with Mrs. Palmer, 
she had never mentioned his name, or an 
explanation must have taken place. She 
had the narrowest chance of meeting him 
in July, 1803, when Mr. Barry came to in- 
spect the Asylum. A day t>nly before he 
came, Margaret had been sent to a free set- 
tler's, a relation of Mrs. Palmer's, who had 
the misfortune to lose his wife, 4nd being 
left with two very smaU children, he wanted 
a person like Margaret to take care of them, 
and to superintend his domestic concerns. 
Mrs. Palmer consented to let Margaret go, 
if she would, at least for a time, until her 
relative could meet with an eligible person. 
This gentleman's name was Poinder, and 
his house was at Richmond Hill. Margaret 
did not raise any objection, though aU felt 
sorry to part with her from the Asylum ; 
she went to oblige her mistress, and re- 
ceived a handsome present from her at part- 
ing* 

The first money which this faithful crea*> 
ture received was devoted to the purchase 
of many curious things for her dear mistress 
in England. These i^e treasured up, an- 
ticipating the pleasure of forwarding them 
from Sydney, when she had obtained suffi- 
cient to fill a chest. 

Though many letters and presents had 
been sent from her friends in England, it 
would appear by a letter to her uncle Lead- 
er^ dated December 20, 1804, that she never 
received any of them. That uncle convey- 
ed her letter to Mrs. Cobbold, who took a 
copy of it, from which it is here transcribed. 
Three years had passed away since the date 
of her first letter, and the poor creature had 
been vexed greatly at the non-arrival of 
any tidings from her friends. 

" Sydoey, December 20, 1804. 
" My dear Uncle and Aunt, 
" With great pleasure I once more take 
up my pen to write to you, and all my dear 
children, as well as all inquiring friends, 
hoping that they may all be in as good 
health as I am at the time this letter leaves 
this country. I bless God, dear uncle, for 
his past and present mercies towards me, 
which have been and are very great. 1 am 
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as young as I ever was ; indeed 1 1 may say 
that I am in spirit, if not in body, yoonger, 
freer, and happier, than I ever was at any 
former period of my life. I should be al- 
most ready to jump over St. John's Churoh, 
which is the first church built in this coun- 
try, if I could only hear from you, or some 
of my dear friends in England. You may 
well suppose how overjoyed I should be to 
snatch up any tidings of any of you. 

^* I cannot think why I have not heard 
from some of you. England is, I know, in 
a very disturbed state, and engaged in a 
maritime war. This is the fourth time I 
have written. I sent a letter by Captain 
Sumpter, on the return of the vessel I came 
by; my next I sent by the Glutton; and 
my next by the Calcutta. I did hope that 
J should have received a letter before this 
time. My anxieties have been so, great, as 
almost to make me go out of my mind, I 
see so many letters arriving from London, 
but none for poor me. I should be unhappy 
indeed, if I thought that no friends in Eng- 
land cared for me. 

'' I am so grieved and diss^pointed, that 
my dearly loved mistress has not written to 
me once since we parted. I cannot bring 
myself to believe that if she is alive, and is 
able, she has not already done so. I fear 
that some accident has occurred to the ship 
by which she has written to me, and that 
she is waiting for some iieply. Do not neg« 
leet me this time, dear uncle, for it makes 
we very unhappy to think that I cannot hear 
from you, or any of my friends in England. 

" I am in great hopes, that if I continue 
in the same state that I am now in, and, if 
it please God, have the same approbation of 
my employers, who are high in the govern- 
or's favor, that I shall have the unspeakable 
joy of seeing you all again. The thought 
of such a blessing makes my hand tremble, 
and the tears run down my cheeks so fast, 
I cannot see the end of my pen. Governor 
King is a very good man ; he is very mer- 
ciful to those who deserve it — even to those 
who are, as I am, transported for life. 
There are many who have been granted 
their free pardon, with power to settle in the 
colony. Some who have distinguished them- 
selves by exemplary conduct, and have ren- 
dered public service to the settlement, not 
only receive their free pardon, but are per- 
mitted to return, if they wish it, to their 
native land. The anticipation of such an 
event would prompt me to any service. 

'^ The young man who brings this letter 
to England was transported for life. He 
was in the governor's service, and discover- 
ed a robbery of the government stores, for 
^ which he has received a full and free pardon. 
He lived one year at John Palmer's, Esq., 
where I have been living ; his name is WU- 



Uam Underwood. He was very much appro* 
ved while in my master's service, and was ta- 
ken thence into the governor's establishment. 
He is a good young man, and was beferayed 
into crime by a butler, who employed him 
to rob his master^ in London. He promises 
to convey this letter to England, and to post 
it for you, so that 1 do hope this will cer^ 
tainly come to hand, 

'* I have left Mrs. Palmer's service for a 
time, at her own particular request, and am 
now living as housekeeper to a young friend 
of hers, who married her niece. He is a 
free settler. His wife was a very sickly 
lady, and had, since she resided in this spot, 
fallen into a rapid decline ; indeed she was 
in a poor state of health during her sea^ 
voyage. She was a good and amiable lady, 
and her loss is a great misfortune to the 
young man, and much sorrow to my dear 
Mrs. Palmer. 

" The free settlers are the great farmers 
of this country ; they have one hundred 
acres of land as a grant, with power to pur- 
chase as many more as they can ; they have 
to clear away the woods, and burn up the 
stumps, before they can grow corn, though 
the swine thrive well in the thick bush. We 
begin to set wheat in March or April, and 
the h^urvest comes on in November ; and as 
soon as that is cleared off, they set fire to 
the stubble, and burn it on the Isind, and then 
put in fresh corn directly. They do not 
plough it, but dibble the corn in without 
cleaning it, as the burning straw destroys 
the roots of all the- weeds. 

'' In clearing new land, it is broken up 
by men with very large hoes, and it is the 
hardest work that is done in the country. 
A great price is paid for this labor, and men 
work too hard at it. They frequently de- 
stroy their health* and their lives, by their 
over-exertion to get rich enough to buy a 
farm for themselves. This has been done 
by some robust men, but others fall a prey to 
the toil. 

"This is a very dangerous country at 
present to settle in. The natives, who are 
almost blade, wear no covering, but go, most 
of them, in a state of liudity. They paint 
their bodies with a light-colored ochre, mark- 
ing out ^e ribs and bones so stroqg^y, that 
at a little distance in the shade they loQk 
like so many moving skeletons. They are 
a most miserable, half-starved race of 
men, but very active, very treacherous, 
and very .bold. They seem to have no 
(^ame. They used to bear a deadly hatred 
to the white people ; and if all I hear 
be true of some of the de^dings of our 
colonists with these poor wretches, I am not 
surprised at it. 

'* They are much more reconciled to as 
than they were, and actually send some of 
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their youag children to^ be instmoted 
in our schools. I do not think, howerer, 
that the race will ever amalgamate with our 
own, it appears such an mferior and unsettled 
one. As we advance our settlers .towards 
the Blue Mountains, these people will recede 
from ns, and, being divided into many tribes 
hostile to each other, will never be able to 
unite their forces against us. 

" This country is full of curious animals. 
I have already collected some skins for my 
dear mistress at the Cliff. I never get a 
fresh one without blessing her name, and 
hoping that, poor as I am, I may yet give 
her some little pleasure. 

"Among the snakes, few. are venomous. 
I have seen but one, which, I am told, 
is a very dangerous foe. Him I had a per- 
sonal conflict with, and, thank God, I earner 
off victorious. I was walking with two 
young children of my master's, not very far 
from the newly enclosed lands. The chil- 
dren were a few yards in advance of me, 
gathering flowers for me, when a large 
black snake flew at me from the foot of a 
tree, just as if it had been a dog. I had 
nothing in my hand but a thin stick which I 
had broken off one of the fresh. shoots of a 
stump of a tree, which had been cut down 
the last winter ; but 1 was afterwards told 
that it was the very best weapon of defence 
that I could^have. He rose upon his tail, 
and darted at my face, as if he aimed at my 
eyes, but just as he came .within reach I gave 
him a cut over a white line at the back of 
his neck, which attracted my attention ; he 
made a beautiful curve, like the bending of 
a fountain, when it has reached its height, 
and then fell in a straight, stiff line, licking 
the dust. 

" It was providential that I hit him where 
I did, for my master told me it wa^ the only 
place that I could have killed him on«o sud- 
denly. He told me that he was the most 
venomous snake in the couiitry, and that, 
had I not broken his neck as I did, either 
the children or myself would have been 
killed. His bite is attended with swelling 
and blackness of the body, and when the 
sun goes down death ensues. How merci- 
ful that the dear children had passed by 
him without provoking an attack ! The 
whole of that night I did nothing hut lay 
and think of this event, and thank God for 
my deliverance. 

" Some of the snakes which I have seen 
are full twelve feet long, and thicker than 
a stout man^s arm. These were not ven- 
omous, bi^t they would soon strangle a child. 
Some of our workmen have had severe en- 
counters with' them. 

" I have collected a good many curiosir 
ties of this country, and have skinned the 
birdff and smaller animals myself, and pre- 



served their skins, as dear Doctor Stebbing 
directed me ; and if I can once get a lettei 
from England to assure me that I live in 
the memory of my friends, I will .soon paek 
them off to my good and learned mistress* 
People laugh at me sometimes for giving 
the value of a quarter of an acre of land for 
the skin of a dead animal ; but they know 
not the pleasure I derive from the joy of 
pleasing those I love. 

** Give my love to my aunt and the deaor 
children, and for their sakes, as well as my 
own, let them see this long letter. It may 
teach them to be very thankful to God ; 
then they will bless poor Margaret, their 
foster-mother, and feel glad that they ars 
so beloved by one so far away from them. 

" This' is a very hot country. In the 
summer, the ground actually scorches the 
feet while we walk upon it, and creates 
great blisters, especially where shoe-leathet, 
which is very scarce and dear, does nol 
protect the feet. In winter, it is very cold. 
Not that there is any quantity of snow, but 
there are very white frosts, which pene- 
trate to the inmost recesses of our cham- 
bers. It is much colder and hotter than* it 
uded to be, since the country is cleared of 
its shady woods, and is so much more open. 
It will be a very populous and improving 
country. Even within a year or two, tha 
people seem to be more moral and domes- 
ticated than they were ; but it is a terrible 
place for drunkards. 

"We want British clergymen; good 
men, of real steady principles, such as yon 
have in England. The governor orders the 
Bible to be read at stated times to the di£> 
terent gangs of convicts; but then it is a 
convict who can read better than the rest, 
and they make a joke of him ! Oh, what a 
sin it is that so little provision should be 
made for that which would be the* surest 
way to reform the convicts, and to preserve 
their souls alive! I pray continually foi 
friends to help us. 

" The trees grow very fast in this couik 
try. A few pear-trees and apple-trees are 
getting up, and the vine flourishes wherever 
it is planted. The oak grows luxuriantly ; 
peaches and apricots thrive ; but gooseber- 
ries and currants do not seem to suit the 
soi^. Money is very scarce. Copper coins 
are almost the value of silver, and gold is a 
thing that I seldom see. Those who trade 
with India or China are the only people in 
the colony who use it. Tea is dearer hero 
than it is in Old En^and, though we are so 
much nearer to the countries where it is 
grown. It is a matter of luxurious indul- 
gence which convicts and servants do not 
at present enjoy. The native flax of Nor- 
folk Island is the finest which we can ob- 
tain. You must not suppose that we are 
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badly off, though some commodities may be 
▼ery dear, for this country will be, if the 
^world stand, one of the richest on the^face 
of the earth : oh, that it may be one of the 
best! at present, it is one of the worst, 
theugh improving. 

** Sa^rah, or, as she calls herself, Elizabeth 
Barker, and Elizabeth Killet, are both Hy- 
ing. One is doing well ; I regret to state 
the other does badly. 

" If the young man who brings this should 
write to you from London, send an answer 
to him directly. He inteinds to return and 
settle here. He is a good young man. 
Singularly enough, he returns to England 
to gratify his aged parents with a sight of 
himself, and intends to try and, persuade one 
of his female cousins to come out with him. 

" Pray go to my dear Mrs. Cobbold, and 
tell her I long to hear of her and her family. 
The same of Dr. Stebbing. Be sure and 
direct your letters for me, at Mrs. Palmer's 
Orphan Asylum, Port Jackson, Sydney. 
Let all your letters be left at Government 
House. Mrs. Palmer will take care of 
any letters for me. Pray God bless and 
keep you all, is the constant prayer of your 
affectionate niece, 

"Margaret Catchpole. 
'* To Mr. WiUiam Leader. 

** Bntndiston, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
"England." 

By her next letter it appears that Mar- 
garet was housekeeper to a young widower. 
After living there about one year, her prin- 
ciples were put to a trial, under which any 
less firm and stable than hers would have 
succumbed. The young widower, finding 
ivhat a valuable person Margaret was, re- 
solved to marry her. He did not think it 
at all necessary to pay court to one who he 
thought would feel herself honored by the 
proposal ; and as he fully intended to make 
her the mistress of his establishment, he at 
once said to her, — 

" Young woman, I am resolved to marry 
you, and make you mistress of my house at 
ilichmond Hill. You need not trouble 
yourself to make any preparations. I will 
see the Rev. Mr. Johnson, the chaplain, 
and to-morrow you shall be mistress of my 
establishment.'* 

Startled as Margaret was by this wholly 
unexpected offer, and by the terms in which 
it was couched, she hesitated not a moment 
in her reply. 

'* I have no intention, sir, whatever," said 
she, '* to marr^ any one, and most certainly 
should not thmk of marrying you. I was 
sent here by your relative, Mrs. Palmer, in 
the capacity of your servant, and I am willing 
to fulfil the duties of that situation ; but I 
should act with great duplicity towards my 
mistress^ if, without either yourself or me 



holding any conversation with her upon the 
subject, I were to marry you. But, to be 
candid with you at once, sir, I tell you I 
have no intention to marry, and I will 
not comply with your demands in this re- 
spect." 

As may be supposed, the young maa 
was not a little astonished ; but all he said 
was, — 

" Then, if you do not, you may so back to 
Mrs. Palmer, and say I sent you." 

This was q^uite enough for Margaret, 
who immediately packed up her few treas- 
^res, and started off for Sydney ; and her 
kind friend, Mrs. Palmer, who was equally 
astonished and pleased at her conduct, re- 
ceived her again in a more confidential ca- 
pacity. 

One thing poor Margaret had deeply to 
regret about this time, and it occasioned 
her many tears of unaffected sorrow. She 
had, with persevering care, and at serious 
cost, collected a great man^ curiosities, 
seeds of plants, shells, fossils, minerals,^ 
skins of birds, and lesser animals, all which 
she had treasured up with the most lively 
hope that they would one day reach her 
dear mistress in England. She packed 
them in a strong box, and paid a man to 
carry them for ner to Mrs. Palmer's, at 
Sydney ; but they never arrived. The man 
to whom they had been intrusted broke 
open the box, sold the contents to a settler, 
and invented a plausible tale of his being 
robbed by some bushmen. 

The name of the gentleman who made 
Margaret the offer of marriage, above re- 
ferred to, was Mr. John Poinder. He died 
about two years afterwards, and left his 
aunt, Mrs. Palmer, sole executrix of his 
property, and commended his children to 
her care. Margaret then returned to Rich- 
mond Hill, to superintend the affairs of the 
house, and the management of the children, 
until they should be sent to school. 

It may be here mentioned as one of those 
singular coincidences to which Margaret 
Catchpole's life had been subjected, that not 
only on this occasion of her absence from 
the Asylum, but on the only other occasion 
that she had ever been absent from it, Mr. 
John Barry visited the institution, stayed 
there some time, and left it, without receiv- 
ing the smallest intimation that it was, or 
had been, the residence of the woman on 
whom his affections had been fixed from 
the first moment he beheld her, and had 
never swerved up to the period of which 
we write ; and the subsequent events which 
we have to record render this coincidence 
still more remarkable. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

REPENTANCE AND AMENDMiSNT. 

Bepoue Msirgaret left Sydney the second 
time for Richmond Hill, she had the inex- 
pressible delight of receiving a ship-chest 
from England, containing letters and pres- 
ents from her beloved mistress and friends. 
The good Mrs. Palmer was requested to be 
present at the opening of the chest ; and 
never, never, did the eager schoolboy un- 
pack his parcel from home with more in- 
tense delight than this poor yx>ung woman 
did the box from England. 

But her first interest was directed to- 
wards the packet of Jletters which the box 
contained ; and, until shd had devoured the 
contents of them, all else was a matter of 
comparative indifference to her. There 
were letters from her uncle and aunt Lead- 
er, from Dr. Stebbing, from several Of her 
fellow-servants at the Cliff; but, above all, 
in Margaret's estimation, there were letters 
from her dear mistress — ^the excellent la<}y 
of the Cliff— to whose kindness she owed 
and felt such lasting gratitude. 

The reader need not be troubled with a 
description of the numerous articles of 
wearing apparel which the box contained ; 
nor is it needful to do more than mention that, 
besides the larger objects, there was an inner 
case, containing combs, thimbles, needles, 
netting-needles and pins, knitting-needles, 
pins, threads, papers of Dutch tape, of India 
cotton, of coarse threads, pincushions, scis- 
sors, knives, and all sorts of those stores 
whi^h are so precious to a housewife, when 
at a distance from the ordinary sources 
where they are to be procured. 

Poor Margaret could neither eat nor 
drink till she had devoured the contents of^ 
her letters. She wept so much during their 
perusal, that she was forced to ask Mrs. 
ralmer to read them to her. This she did 
with most sincere pleasure ; for they afford- 
ed her own 'good heart instruction as well 
as gratification. The letters written to 
Margaret were such as would have gratified 
any intellectual and benevolent mind. They 
were much admired by all who read them ; 
but by none more than by the faithful crea- 
ture to whom they were directed. 

The following letter was addressed by 
Margaret Catchpole to Mrs. Cobbold, short- 
ly after the receipt of the box of treasures 
just alluded to :— 

"October 18, 1807. 

" Honored Madam* 

" With the purest pleasure I again seize 

an opportunity to write to you. I feel it 

my duty to do so, as you are my dearest 

/riend upon earth. Sincerely do I thank 



God for your health and haj^iness, and foi^ 
that of all your good family. 1 hope and 
trust in God, that I shall soon hear from 
you again ; for it is my greatest comfort in 
this distant land. Oh, my dear lady, how 
grieved I am to tell you, that there are so 
many depraved creatures in this country ! 
I have been robbed of all my collection of 
curiosities, which I had been saving up, ac- 
cording to your wishes, and which I intend- 
ed to have sent you by the next ship. I am 
sure you would have thought them valuable, 
as they were all so perfect, and the birds in 
such good order, skinned, and dried, and 
perfumed. I will endeavor to collect them 
again ; but I am so sorry, when I had col- 
lected so many, and had such great pleasure 
in them, that I should lose them all through 
the artful conduct of wicked men. 

" But I V^ill soon be at work again for 
you. I have no greater joy than to be wait- 
ing upon you ; and every thing I get, which 
I think will be valuable to you, gives me 
increased satisfkction. You can scarcely 
believe what happiness I experience in de- 
voting any portion of my time to your ser- 
vice. You are never out of my thoughts, 
and always in my prayers. My ideas turn 
toward you from every place, and in almost 
every thing I see. When I think of ^ the 
troubles a,nd trials you must have, with 
eighteen children around you, I wonder you 
can at all think of me. But, dear lady, I 
do feel such an interest about you and your 
family, that I am thankful whenever you 
name any of them ; and 1 was so delighted 
with your description of them all- Always 
tell me about them. I sincerely desire to 
know how Miss Anne is, and Miss Harriet, 
and Miss Sophia. 

" Have you any knowledge, my dear lady, 
of Governor Bligh ? Alas ! I have lost a 
good friend in Governor King. I do think, 
that if a petition was presented to him in 
my behalf, so well known as I am to the 
late governor, something might be done for 
me. Every one tells me, that he says my 
conduct has been so uniformly consistent 
and good that I deserve a reward. But it 
requires friends near the fountain of mercy, 
to make its stream flow towards such as 
me. I should be almost ready to; die with 
joy, if a pardon were to come to me, with 
permission to return to England. I would 
then gladly come and live and die in your 
service. 

" Since I last wrote to you, I have been 
living again with Mrs. Palmer. I sent you, 
by the ship Buffalo, a small case, containing 
the skins of the rarest birds found in this 
country, together with an opossum, of a dark 
color, iand very fierce ; also a species of rat, 
which very much resembles a diminutive 
hyena. You will find two large, magnifi- 
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eent birds, called herd, the^moantaixi. pheas- 
ant; they ue only like o«r English bird in 
size. The plume of feathersin the tail of 
the eock bird would form the most (jpraeefal 
ornament for a queen's head-dress. Two 
noUe feathers, somewhat like a peacock's, 
only more brilliant and various in their col- 
ors^ surrounded by the most glittering ailyer 
lines of curving feathers, fine as the prairie 
grass, and spalkling like the waves of the 
oeean, omameut the tail of the male, bird, 
while the female is only remarkable for the 
eleganee of her shape, and not for the beauty 
of her plumage. 

" In my opinion, this bird is the peafowl of 
this country, and not a pheasant. Early in 
the mining I have seen him spring from 
the thickest brushwood, and wing his arrow- 
like flight to the tallest tree^ and there he 
appears to mimic the notes of the various 
songsters around him. But the most beau- 
tiful attitude that I once saw him in beats 
every thing I ever beheld of what men term 
politeness. I have heard, and hav« i^ead of 
delicate attentions paid to our sex by men of 
noble and generous dispositions ; but I 
scarcely ever heard of such devoted atten- 
tion, as I one day witnessed in this noble 
bird towards his mate. I saw her sitting in 
the heat of the meridian sui^ upon her nest, 
and the cock bird seated near her, with his 
tail expanded, like a bower overshadowing 
her ; and, as the sun moved, so did he turn 
his elecant parasol to guard her from his 
*Tays. Kow and then he turned his bright 
eye to see if she was comfortable ; and ^e 
answered his inquiry with a gentle note and 
rustle of her feathers. 

" Was not this a sight calculated to teach 
ns all gentleness t Dear lady, as I looked 
upon it, the tears came warmly down my 
cheeks, as I thought of your good husband 
and yourself; and I dreamed of your wri- 
ting a poem upon this subject, and reading it 
to the young ladies in the school-room. I 
had often wondered what uso the tail of this 
bird could be to him. If this be one of its 
general uses, surely it is truly omaqaentai 
and usefbl. I hope these birds will come 
safe to hand . Captain Brooks^ .of the Bnfia- 
. lo, promised me faithfully that he would 
himself forward them into Suflfplk. The 
thought that thev may reach you and give 
you pleasure, will make me happy for mauy 
a loDg day. Owing to the late floods, every 
tiling is become very dear : pork, 2s, ; beef 
and mutton, 2s. 3(2. ; soft sugar, 6«. and 85.; 
tea, 1/. 10*. per pound ; a bushel of wheat, 
U. 5s. ; printed cotton. 10*. to I2s, per 
yard ; shoes, for females, 13*. per pair. 
Scarcely any linen cloth to be had. News- 
papers, of any date. Is, apiece. 

" But your chest, just now arrived, con- 
tains so many things of value^ that my good 
20 



Mrs. Palmer has at once ^troposed ^at I 
should open a little shop at Kichmond Hill. 
I wrote word, in my uncle's letter, or in my 
last to you, about my offer of marriage, but 
the gentleman is since dead, and has left his 
property to the management of Mrs. Palmer. 
She says, I shall have a cottage of my own, 
with land attached to it, and l^gin business 
for myself. You know not, dear lady, how 
valuable all those things are which you have 
sent to me. But your letters, and those, of 
Mrs. Sleorgin— oh! what a comfort have 
they been to me ! 

" I had been very ill before their arrival. 
About eight months ago, I took a long jour^ 
ney, for Mrs. Palmer, to arrange something 
about Mr. Poinder's children. I walked a 
distance of thirty miles, and over-exerted 
and heated myself very much, so that my 
body threw out large blisters, just as if 1 
had been burnt with small ooals, and I was 
so swelled out, that I thought I should have 
lost my life. I was under the care of a Mr. 
Mason, a very clever surgeon ; and Mrs. 
Palmer was very kind and attentive to me. 
Blessed be God! I recovered; but I am 
still very subject to oold and inflammation. 
I am not permitted to go near the fire. I 
am to go to Richmond Bull as soon as I can, 
which will be very soon. I will write to 
you again when I am settled there. Only 
let me thank you, as I ought, for your great 
goodness to one so unworthy of it. If I 
should prosper, so as to get enough to keep 
myself from starving in my old days, how 
shall I bless God for raising me up such a 
friend as you have been to me ! 

" Mrs. Palmer says she is very sorry to 
part with me,! but shenvishes to serve me. 
She is so good ta me. She was so pleased 
to find I was so respected by such friends 
as the ladies who wrote to me. She said 
she never read such beautiful letters as 
yours and good Mrs. Sleorgin's, and asked 
me to let her take a copy of them. She 
had a great desire to puUish them in the 
Sydney paper ; as she thought they would 
do much good to others, as well as to my- 
self. She blessed your spirit^ and desired 
me to say, that she considered me worthy 
of all the favor which your generous hand 
had bestowed upon me. This was her say- 
ing ; but it is not my opinion, though I may 
say I wish I was worthy. She desired me 
to say, that if you should see Sir William 
Blizzard, a physician in London, he would 
tell you all about her. She has promised 
to do all she can to di)tain my restoration to 
society. If I could once return to my own 
native land, what a happy woman I should 
be ! You add much to my comfort here ; 
for whenever I have a few moments spare 
time, I am sure to be seeking for seeds, 
shells, insects, or curiosities of any kind ; 
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and the thought of whom I km serring 
makes me feel rery happy. Thank God ! 
I keep myself free from all men. I have 
fonned no acquaintance with any man ; and 
I may sincerely confess to you, my dear 
lady, that my early attachment and deep- 
felt disappointment have deadened the feel- 
ings of my heart to any further matrimonial 
^ speculations. I do not think that any man 
in the colony could persuade me to marry. 
My dear Mrs. Palmer has often spoken to 
me upon the subject, and I have never con- 
cealed the fact, that to my first attachment 
I owe my present abode in this colony as a 
convict. I am wise enough now to see my 
own follies, and I pray to God for his for- 
giveness. In this colony there are few that 
remain single from choice, old or young. 
Girls of fifteen yeara become mothers before 
they are able to take care of themselves ; 
and I may state it as a curious fact, that 
very many whom you would suppose too 
old to be mothers, have young families in- 
creasing around them. 

" Vegetation in this clime is very abun- 
dant ; but there are some fearful drawbacks 
to our reaping their fruits. We may have 
a good crop of grain on the ground to-day, 
and to-morrow it may be all cut down by a 
hailstorm, or destroyed by a blight, or swept 
away by a flood. On Monday last, the 16th 
of this month, a hailstorm passed over this 
place, and'cut down the wheat just as it was 
in full blossom. The stones which feU from 
the clouds were as big as pigeons' 6ggs, and 
you may imagine the mischief which ensued. 
Great numbers of fowls and small cattle 
were killed. The harvest will be about six 
weeks hence, and will be a lamentably de- 
ficient crop. Now begins our hot season. 
We dread the attacks of ophthalmia, as the 
surgeons call it ; we call it commonly the 
Wight in our eyes. We can find no remedy 
for it but patience. In one day our eyelids 
are so swelled that we cannot see. With 
some it lasts a week, with others a month, 
according to the state of the constitution of 
the suflferer. It is a very irritating and 
painful disease, and none are such dreadful 
sufferers as those who most deserve it, the 
habitual drunkards, of which class I regret 
to state there are too many in this country. 

" The natives are much more- tractable 
than they used to be, and not so savage and 
uncivilized. They will work but little ; I 
can get from them, however, the most rare 
skins of wild animals, such as the aettlers 
have not patience to pursue. They boast 
that the white man is made for drudgery 
and the black for liberty. He can roam 
through his native woods and subsist with- 
out labor, while he supposes that we enjoy 
no freedom. They have not left off their 
barbarous habit of fighting and killing each 



other for a public exhibition. I remember 
that yovi used, to make the young ladies read 
of the tournaments in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and how the knights sometimes killed each 
other, in this way. Surely those ancestors 
of the English had some such spirit as these 
free blacks of Australia in this day. These 
people form a stately circle, and contend 
most skilfully and magnanimously, by fixed 
and settled rules of combat, and I assure 
you, dear lady, that their deportment, at such 
times, would do no discredit to the most gal- 
lant knights of Europe. Gallantry towards 
their females, however, is at a very low ebb ; 
yet, for the honor of the sex, they take no 
delight in these pageants of blood and mur^ 
der. In this respect, degraded as they are 
in other things, they are not so bad as some 
were in the ages of chivalry. 

" It will not interest you, to know much 
of Our farming here ; but some of your friends 
may like to hear a word about it, though 
from such an ignorant being as myself. The 
price of farming stock is very high : a sow 
sells for jGIO; an ewe for J&7 ; a milch- 
goat, £Z lOs, ; a cow from i^eo to J&70 ; a 
good horse, from JE^ 1 00 to JE^ 1 50. But things 
will not continue in this state many years, 
for this is a most prolific land. You will be 
more glad to hear of our great variety of 
botanical plants. My good lady, Mrs. Pal- 
mer, has i)romised that her friend, Mr. Ma- 
son, who is a good botanist, BhaM affix the 
proper names to each of the specimens which 
I send you. 

" Honored madam, give my duty to Mrs. 
Sleorgin, and say how happy I am to hear 
from her, and am glad that she approves, of 
my conduct and pursuits. I love her good 
advice, and endeavor to keep it. I am so 
sorry that I was robbed of all my first treas^ 
ures for you. My tears, however, would, 
not bring them back again. I will try again. 
Give my duty to dear Doctor Stebbing. Oh ! 
that I could see him with his dog and gun, 
upon some of our ^plains, oi beating in the 
bush of this country. I would get him to 
kill me many a beautiful bird tp enrich your 
collection. Give my duty to his daughter. 
Is poor old Robinson Crusoe alive ? and is 
Jack Whatcheer ? Alas, their memory 
brings back painful recollections ! So, my 
dear lady, hoping to hear from you again, 
accept the love and duty of 

" Your humble and constant servant, 
** Margaret Catghpole; 

<* To J. Cobbold, Esq., 
•• cm Ipswich." 

From this letter it appears that Margaret 
was then upon the eve of leaving Sydney 
for her cottage at Richmond Hill, some for- 
ty or fifty mUes up the country. There was 
a small village, and store-rooms, on the 
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banks of the rirer ; and Margaret rented a 
small house and about twenty acres of land 
hi her friend Mrs. Palmer at a very moder- 
ate price. Part of her house was formed 
into a shop, in which all her little stock in 
trade was placed, and her little capital in- 
Tested. The goods which were sent her 
from England formed a valuable assortment ; 
and she began with offering for sale small 
portions of her general stock, ao that her 
customers might have the same articlea up- 
on another application. Her house was sit- 
tuited in a yery beautiful spot, commanding 
an extensiye riew orer a well-watered plain, 
with the ever blue mountains in the dis- 
tance. ' 

Margaret remained at Richmond Hill, as 
her own independent mistress, for five years. 
About two years affcer her residence at this 
place, she wrote again to her mistress, and 
sent a small drawing of her cottage, which 
was taken by one of Mrs. Palmer's friends 
for this very purpose. 

The mountain pheasantSywhich she speaks 
of in the following letter, duly arrived by 
the Bufialo. They were splendid specimens, 
and were in a Very perfect state. They 
were preserved in the author's family for 
many years, and may now be seen at the 
public museum at Ipswich, in compai^y with 
many thousands of valuable specimens. The 
bird itself is now become very scarce. A 
live specimen has never been brought to 
England.* 

« Richmond HUl, Oct 8th, 180a. 
" Honored Madam, 

" I take tip my pen asain with new and 
increased delight, to say that I duly received 
another box from you, which arrived at Syd- 
ney with every thing in it, according to the 
inventory, quite safe. A thousand thanks 
for it, my dear lady, and all its valuable con- 
tents. It was three yesurs last June since I 
sent you, according to your request, a num- 
ber of our native producticyis. I had a cedar 
ca^e made on purpose, strong and stoutly 
ironed. I was told that it would preserve 
the goods in a more perfect state than an 
oaken one ; but as you say nothing about its 
, arrival in your letter, I fear that it is lost. 

*^ I sent it on board the Bufialo, the ship 

*The specdnens in qnestionTOaybe seen distingnish- 
£11 by ft label attached to tliem with the following words : 
'^Makvra Supbrba. 
"Ltra, or Botany Bay Phkasant. 

** These beautifal birds were sent to the late Mrs. 
Gobbold of the Cliff, by Margaret Catchpole, a female 
servant, who stole a coach-horse from the late John 
Cobbold, Esq., and rode it up to London in one night. 
She was in the act of selling the horse when she was 
taken. She was in man*s apparel. She was tried at 
Btuy.in 1797, and received sentence of death; which 
sentence, owing to the entreaties of the prosecutor, was 
Changed to seven years* transportation ; but breaking ont 
Of jail, she was aAerwards transported fys life. 

* Presented to this Museum by B. K. Cobbold, Esq.** 



in which Governor King left the colony. It 
may, perhaps, yet reach you. I hope it will. 
There were many of our Sydney newspar- 
pers in it, and a host of birds* skins, weapons 
and knives, and curiosities, which I obtained 
from the natives near the Blue Mountains. 
I can see a great part of the chain from my 
chamb^-window. Mrs. Palmer undertook 
to see the case forwarded to you. 

"This is the second great collection I 
have made for jou ; and I shalJ not, dear 
lady, forward any more until I hear of the 
safe arrival of the last. It is so very dis- 
heartening to find all my labor and love 
thrown away. Oh! how I wish that I could 
be permitted to bring a cargo home for you! 
I would part with every thing I have most 
gladly for such a purpose ; but I fear it will 
never be ; and sometimes my poor heart 
feels broken, as I sit alone, pondering over 
all my hopes and fears. 

"My dear landlady, Mrs. Palmer, has 
given me such a nice drawing of my cottage 
and the surrounding country for you! I 
shall send it ; and I hope you will not think 
me presumptuous if I ask for one of the 
dear, dear Cliff, as I know, my dear lady, 
that you can so easily do one for me. If 
one of the young ladies would be so kind as 
to copy it, then I could give Mrs. Palmer 
one by way of return. Yours shall hang 
over my chimney-place ; and when I look 
at it, I shall think of those happy days 
which I spent there with you for my friend 
and mistress. 

" Ah ! dear lady, when I was learning so 
many good lessons under your eye, little did 
I think that I should reap the profit thereof 
in a foreign land. Your word of approba- 
tion was a sort of foretaste of that which, I 
hope and trust, we shall both rejoice to hear, 
* Well done, good and faithful servant !' 

" Dear lady, I am very contented, and am 
getting on well ; but we have all had severe 
misfortune in this district. First, by the 
floods ; secondly, by fire ; and thirdly, by 
such a hurricane as levelled whole acres of 
timber-trees of enormous size. We were 
afraid to remain in-doors lest our house 
should fall on our heads ; and out of doors 
we could hardly stand at all. Great trees 
swept by us as if they had been straws. 

" The flood in the month of May di»-' 
tressed us very much ; but that on the 31st 
of July and the 1st of August, the days 
after the high wind, was dreadful. It was 
the greatest ever experienced by any of the 
settlers ; though the natives speak of one 
which covered all the plain from the moun- 
tains, and was deeper than our church is 
high. The one I have so lately witnessed 
went over the tops of the houses on the 
plain; and many poor creatures were on 
their chimneys crying out for mercy, and 
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for boats to go to them. It was riiocking 
to hear their cries, and it made me feel so 
wretched not to be able to relieve them. It 
was Tery dangerous to approach them, for 
sometimes the eddies were so strong round 
their houses that boats were svfept away, or 
swamped in the attempt. I saw one boat 
comptetely sunk by a tree felling upon it, 
just as it was passing ; and had not another 
boat been near to take the sufferers off the 
boughs upon which they had climbed, they 
must all have perished. 

"One man, of the name of Thomas 
Lacey, with his wife and family, were car- 
ried away in their bam. They got upon the 
mow, and broke a hole thi;ough the thatch. 
I saw them, dear creatures, holding up their 
hands to heaven as they passed us on the 
sweeping flood, and implored our help. It 
inade my spirit rise within me; and I 
thought how God had made me instrumen- 
tal in saving life in former days, and I could 
not resist the impulse of that which at first 
the people called my madness. I oaUed to 
some men who were standing near a boat 
moored to the bank, and urged them to go 
with me to the rescue ; but they would none 
of them stir. I took two long linen-lines, 
and tied them together, and requested the 
people on the bank to assist me, for I was 
determined to go alone if they would not go 
with me. 

"I jumped into the boat, and then the 
men were ashamed, and took their oars, and 
said they would go without me; bat no, 
that I was determined they should not do ; 
so the man slackened the rope, as we were 
carried by the stream towards the barn, 
which had fortunately grounded upon the 
stump of some large tree, which had col- 
lected a quantity of earth, so as to form a 
bank near it. We had hard work to get up 
towards the smooth-water side of the bam ; 
but the men kept the boat close to the side 
by pushing against the trank of the tree ; 
and I stood up at the head of the boat, and 
received the dear children into my arms. 
They were all taken from the thatch, and 
we launched again into the eddies. 

• " Had it not been for the line we should 
have been sent down the stream like an ar- 
row from a bow. All our fear was lest the 
line should break, and if it had we could 
never have rowed up the stream. Thanks 
be to the providential mercy of God, we 
were all hauled safe to land. 

" Oh ! how the dear children did cling to 
me ! They told me that they saw great al- 
ligators come up and look at them; but, 
poor things ! their terrible situation would 
make them magnify a floating tree into an 
alligator. Horses, cows, sheep, and all 
kinds of animals, were hurried along the 
waters to the sea. I wonder whence all 



this body of fresh water can otmie from ! 
We had no previous rains, and yet thou- 
sands and thousands of acres were covered 
ten, fifteen, and twenty feet deep with these 
flooids. 

"I brought Mr. Lacey's family to my 
own house. You know, my dear lady, how 
fond I am of children. I take care of th^n, 
and they assist me, until their father shall 
have got another habitation to take them to. 
Some poor creatures expired just aa help 
reached them. They got on to houses,^ haras, 
stacks, and trees, and were often swept off 
all these resting-places. Many persons 
were drowned ; many lost all their property. 
We were all fearful at one time that we 
should be swallowed up. Part of the hill 
on which my cottage stands began to cave 
away, and has left a cliff several feet high 
for a long distance. I was very near losing 
my own life ; for I was standing on the 
verge of the hill, when a part of my own 
field close by my feet caved in, and was 
swept away by the flood. It seemed to melt 
away like sugar in a cup; but, God be 
praised ! I just escaped falling with it. You 
may believe that it terrified me. 

" I have about twenty acres of land from 
my dear friend, Mrs. Palmer, who sends me 
one man to help me in the cultivation of it. 
Some have lost all ; my loss is estimated at 
about fifty pounds. Every thing is now^o 
dear in the colony that my little stock in 
my shop is as much as doubled in its value ; 
so that my loss, in one way, will be made 
lip in another. 

" We are almost afraid of starvation, on 
account of the many thousand bushels of 
Indian corn carried away by the flood. This 
corn, mixed With a little wheat, makes most 
excellent bread. You may imagine, dear 
lady, how we sufibr, when I state that most 
of the wheat then in the ground was com- 
pletely rooted up and carried away like sea- 
weed. All manner of grain has become 
very dear. Govemment has issued a cer- 
tain quantity for each sufferer for seed-cora. 
" Glothing of all kinds is very scarce ; but 
while I am writing, news has just arrived 
that a ship has providentially come into port 
laden with a vast supply, so that it will soon 
be the cheapest thing we can get. I should 
have done great tMngs this year but for the 
flood ; but I have every reason to be thank- 
ful for that which is left for me. 

" My prayers, dear lady, are always for 
your happiness, and for the good of all your 
dear family. Pray God that I may have 
the comfort to hear from you again ! It is 
the comfort of heaven to me to hear that 
you and yours are well. Give tny dutiful 
thanks to that dear lady, Mrs. Sleorgin, for 
the handsome present of books which she 
has sent me, and for the letter of good ad- 
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Tioe which accomp&med it.i Assure her, 
dear madam, that I endeavor to follow her 
advice every daj. How thankful ought I 
to be to God that I have such dear friends 
who care for me ! 

" My health at times is not good, and I 
am still very thin. Tell Doctor Stebbing that 
I walk every day further than the space be- 
tw^n his house and Nacton Street. God 
bless him ! I have got several packages of 
curiosities for him. The greatest pleasure 
I have in this country is the hope of hear- 
ing from you, dear lady. I shall feed upon 
this hope for the next twelve months ; and 
I assure you when your letters do arrive, I 
am just as delighted as a child would be to 
hear from an affectionate parent. 

" Give my love and duty to my mastet, 
and aR the young people who may chance 
to know my name, and ever believe me to be 
" Your affectionate servant, 

" Margaret Catchpqle. 

« John Cobbold, Esq., Cliff, Ipswich." 

The last letter received from Margaret 
Catchpole is also dated from Richmond Hill. 
It breathes the same affectionate attachment 
and anxiety, and is given here as worthy of 
the same attention as the former ones : 

« Richmond HUl, Sept. let, 1811. 

" Honored Madam, 
" On the 8th of August of this year, 1811, 
I received my cedar case, that Capt. Prich- 
ard should have brought. It is almost two 
years ago since he landed the troops at Syd- 
ney. Mrs. Palmer, my ever-constant friend, 
took charge of it for me, until I was ena- 
bled to go down myself. When I received 
tidings of its arrival, I set off from my cot- 
tage, and walked the whole way, leaving 
the eldest child I took from the flood to take 
care of mv house. It is full fifty miles from 
Richmond Hill to Sydney. Mrs. Palmer 
could not think where the case could have 
been all that time. But your letter, my dear 
madam, has set all our minds easy upon the 
aubject. 

" At first I thought it was the case, and 
all the things I sent you, come back again. 
But bless you ! dear lady, for thinking of 
me. I was greatly rejoiced when I found 
that you had received the birds quite safe, 
and that they gave you such pleasure. E^ 
ery thing that you have sent me is quite 
safe, and so delightfully packed, that I could 
aee you own dear handiwork in the whole 
■process, "All are, I assure you, very accept- 
able to me ; and many thousand thanks do I 
give for them. I never can feel sufficiently 
Qiankful to heaven and you. 

" How deeply do I feel the loss of dear 
Mrs. Sleorgin ! With God's help, I wUl 
endeavor to follow her good advice to the 
day of my own departure, and then I shaJl , 



meet her again. My loss is, I am persuaded, 
her own ga^n. Her blessings have coqae 
here, and will be fruitful to her own good 
soul in a happier world. I am very fond of 
rieading those good books which she has 
sent me, and I shall always be reminded of 
the benevolent donor. 

" Dear lady, I am grieved to hear of the 
death of poor Miss Anne that was. She 
was always the most meek-spirited of all 
the young ladies. Master Rowland was al- 
ways my favorite. He was bom in those 
happy diays when I lived with you ; and he, 
too, is gone. Your letter conveys very 
anxious tidings ; and though joyful to me to 
see your dear handwriting, yet I grieve to 
find that you ftave been so ill. Oh ! if there 
was any thing in this country that would do 
you good, however difficult it might be to be 
obtained, I would not cease using all my ef- 
forts until I had got it for you. If I can 
find any thing at any time which may be 
new to you, and please your dear, good 
mind, any thing yon have not heard of be- 
fore, what pleasure it will be to me ! 

" Oh ! never can I be dutiful or grateful 
enough to you for your goodness to me. 
God preserve you long to be a blessing to 
your dear family and friends ! 

^^ I am ashamed, my dear madam, to send 
this hasty scribble into your hands, but the 
ship is about to sail directly, and I am hard 
pressed for time. I am pleased to think 
that you got my long list of dried plants and 
birds. I am sorry the insects were not bet- 
ter fastened in the case ; I will attend par- 
ticularly to your instructipns about them for 
the future. I am living alone, as I was 
when I last wrote you, and am getting on 
well, in a very honest and independent way 
of life. People wonder why I do not marry- 
I cannot forget ray late trials, troubles, and 
horrors, and I dread forming any acquaint- 
ance with any man. I was happy before 
such notions entered my mind, and I have 
been comparatively happy since I ^ave had 
no more notions of the same sort. So I am 
single and free. 

" The cap you have sent me^ which you 
say is a great favorite of yours, I put on last 
evening, and drank my tea in it, with some 
tears of reflection. My heart was so full, 
to think that the work of your own hands, 
and that which had graced your own head, 
should cover such an unworthy one as mine, 
made me feel humble and sorrowful, as well 
as joyful and thankful. I must hastily con- 
clude this letter, as the messenger calls for 
any ship letters for Sydney. May the bless- 
ings and thanks of your grateful servant 
reach your dear heart from the soul of 
" Your ever devoted servant, 

" Margaret Catchpoll 
" J. Cobbold, Esq., CUfl; Ipswich.'* 
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It is now time that oar attention shoold 
be recalled to one whose conduct has, we 
trust, already gained him a place in the 
reader's esteem ; and who after all must be 
looked upon as the true hero of our simple 
story. John Barry (now most worthy to 
have that old English title •£ esquire at- 
tached to his name, as being the highest 
which was acknowledged in the settlement, 
under the govemor) Iwd, as the reader will 
semember, arrived at New South Wales, 
and settled at Liberty Plains. He was 
among the earliest free settlers in the land, 
and was a man of such firmness and steadi- 
ness of character, of such integrity and per- 
severance, that he succeeded far beyond his 
own most sanguine expectations ; and estab- 
lished for himself such a character for in- 
tegrity, sagacity, and general worth, that he 
was consulted upon all the most interesting 
concerns of the colony. He it was who 
suggested to Governor King the first idea 
of establishing the " Female Orphan Asy- 
lum," and proposed attaching one hundred 
acres of land ^s a marriage-portion for the 
children. He it was who laid the second 
stone of St. John's Church, Paramatta. 
He built the first ^ee-trader that was 
ever launched from Port Jackson. That he 
prospered it is needless to declare, because 
industry and integrity, with activity of mind, 
intelligence, and sincerity, must prosper in 
any place. He was a merchant as well as 
a great corn-grower ; he was also, as we 
have before stated, the government contrac- 
tor for land. He never caballed with any 
one party against^ another, for the sake of 
increasing &e price of the land ; but hon- 
estly, in a straightforward way, stated the 
price per acre, the quantity that parties 
might have, and the money expected in a 
given time. He had sold for the govern- 
ment many thousand acres of the finest 
tract of land, which bordered upon the river 
Hawkesberry, and retained a portion for him- 
self at Windsor, by the green hills, for 
which he strictly paid the highest price that 
was then given for land in that district. 

His residence, called Windsor Lodge, 
was situated on a very commanding spot 
upon the south bank of the river. At a 
short distance from the water he had built 
very large granaries, capable of holding an 
immense quantity of grain, and this spot 
soon became the great corn-mart of the 
country ; it was thence transported to the 
coast, and supplied every port connected 
with the colony. The Hawkesberry is a 
noble river, particularly q>posite to Wind- 
sor Lodge, the house, or rather mansion, 
of the owner of the green hills around. If 
real worth and talent, if public and priyate 
benevolence, with the most expansive views 
of men and things, together with acts of 



snch virtue and dignity as speak the spirit 
of tme nobility, could be found in any one, 
they existed in the mind and heart of that 
youth, who left the shores of old England a 
simple, single-minded SufiTolk farmer's son, 
to become a man of wealth and goodness in 
a distant land. 

It is true that no chiralrie deed of arms 
signalized his career ; he was an enterprii- 
sing, but a peaceful man ; he could boast no 
long line of ancestry, higher W more exalw 
ed than himself. His parents were good, 
honest, and virtuous people, and their son 
bore the same character, but with the po»> 
session of superior information ; and may 
we not, in some measure, trace the origin of 
all this man's virtues and good qualities to 
that passion, which still, as it was in the 
olden times, is the parent and prompter of 
all that is great and noble, all that is gentle 
— all, in short, that distinguishes man from 
the brutes that perish 1 Love dwelt, a purB 
and holy flame, in the breast of this young 
man ; and change of scene, change of condi- 
tion, increase of knowledge, of wealth, and 
of circumstances — ^in short, circumstances 
which would have changed almost any other 
being, changed not him. 

It may seem strange to many that Mi^ 
Barry should have been so long a leading 
man in the colony^ and in constant com- 
munication witli England, and never have 
heard of the fate of Margaret Catchpole. 
But when they understand that all notice of 
her career had been studiously excluded 
J&om the correspondence of his friends in 
England ; and, moreover, that convicts of 
all classes, when they came to Botany Bay, 
were sent to the northward to be employed 
on the government stores, and that ths 
Hawksberry was devoted principally to free 
laborers and settlers, and that the line of 
demarcation between convict and free settler 
was extremely strict, their surprise will in 
a great degree cease. 

Beloved and respected by all, as John 
Barry was, the wonder with all was that he 
never married. With every comfort around 
him, with health and cheerfulness, a goodly 
person, great repute, and wealth equalled 
scarcely by any one in the colony, he still 
remained a lone man; and, but that he 
evinced a kind, benevolent, and friendly 
disposition towards all their sex, the fe- 
males would have set him down as a cold 
ascetic. He was far from being this kind 
of person. Love was the ruling principle 
of his life ; and though he had himself suf- 
fered so much from disappointment, that he 
never had the slightest inclination to adr 
dress his affection to another, yet he en- 
couraged social and domestic virtues in 
others, and advised many not to follow hia 
bachelor example* His own sisters he had 
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portioned off handsomely ; and one of his 
greatest relaxatibns was to visit their abodes 
and to delight in their happiness and pros- 
perity. 

In the year 1811, Mr. John Barry was 
visited with a deep affliction, in the loss of 
one of his sisters, who died of fever, leav- 
ing a husband and a young family of seven 
children. But how surely does good spring 
out of seeming evil ! Frapght as this event 
was with the most poignant grief to John 
Barry, it was, nevertheless, the ultimate 
cause of the consummation of all his hopes, 
and the completion of that happiness which 
he had so richly earned. Deeply desiring 
the welfare of his sister's children, and see- 
ing the forlorn condition to which they 
were reduced by the death of their excellent 
mother, he at once acted with an energy 
and discretion which the afflicted husband 
could not command. He sought to obtain 
as speedily as possible some respectable 
person to take charge of the family, and he 
remembered that Mrs. Palmer had men- 
tioned to him a valuable person, whom she 
had sent to Richmond Hill, to take charge 
of some motherless children related to her- 
self. He therefore went down to Sydney 
immediately, and obtained an interview with 
that lady at the Orphan Asylum. 

" I think, my dear madam, you mention- 
ed to me, two or three years ago, that you 
lost a relative who left a young family, and 
that you sent a confidential female to super- 
intend and take care of the children V 

** I did, sir, and a most valuable treasure 
she has always been to me. She lived with 
the husband of my relative for two years 
as housekeeper and general superintendent 
of his establishment. He is, however, since 
dead." 

"And she " 

"Is still living at Richmond Hill, but 
perfectly independent. It was a curious 
and unprecedented fact in this country, for 
a young woman in her situation to refuse 
the hand of the very man whose family she 
managed; but she did so, and to her honor 
and dredit ; for the love she bore me, she 
left his service and returned to live with 
me. I was, as you may conceive, greatly 
pleased with her, and took her still more 
closely into my confidence. Two years 
after this the husband of my late relative 
died, leaving his whole property at Rich- 
mond Hill to me, for the benefit of his 
children ; and in case of their death, to me 
and my heirs forever. The poor children, 
always sickly, died in this house, and the 
property is now let to a most respectable 
tenant. I reserved twenty acres, and a 
cottage, for this young woman, who had 
acted so generously ; and I do not scruple to 
teli yon, that though she pays a nominal 



rent to me for the cottage and land, yet I 
have always put that rent into the tmnk in 
her name, with the full intention of leaving 
her the property I mention." 

"I am very much obliged to you for the 
information which you give me. You have 
heard that I have lost my youngest sister 
Maria. She leaves a disconsolate husband 
with seven young children, the elder only 
eight years of age. My object in asking 
about this person was to secure her as 
guardian of these dear children; and the 
manner in which you have spoken of her 
convinces me that she would be eligible 
and valuable, if she were but at liberty to 
come. Do you think you could persuade 
her to undertake the duty ? I would send 
a man to farm her land for her, and devote 
the whole rent to her remuneration." 

" I am afraid she would not leave her 
present home and occupation* She keeps a 
small store, and lives entirely by herself, 
except that a little girl, whose life she saved 
from the great flood, assists her. You 
would have been very much pleased with 
her had you witnessed her brave conduct, in 
risking her own life in the attempt to save a 
Mr. Lacey and his family, who on that day 
were carried avay in their bam. She put 
to shame the spirits of several men who 
stood looking on the waters, and refused to 
go to the assistance of these poor creatures. 
She would positively have gone alone, and 
entered the boat with the full determination 
to do so, if they refused to accompany her. 
They were at length fairly shamed into go- 
ing along with her to the spot where the 
barn had grounded, and thus actually rescu- 
ed the wholo family from their perilous 
situation. I wonder you did not see the 
account of it in the * Sydney Gazette.' " 

" You interest me very much in this per- 
son," said Mr. Barry ; " she must be a very 
extraordinary woman." 

" She is, indeed. But this is not the 
most extraordinary feat of her life. She is 
a convict, and was transported to this coun- 
try for stealing a horse, and riding it a dis- 
tance of seventy miles in one night." 

" But how came you to know her]" 

" She was recommended to me by Cap- 
tain Sumpter, who conveyed her in his ship 
to this country, and gave her an excellent 
character. She was so highly mentioned 
in his letters, that I took her into the estab- 
lishment at the Female Orphan Asylum, and 
found her all that I could desire, and much 
more than I could have had any reason to 
expect." 

" Do you know what her character was 
in England V 

" Her whole history has been laid before 
me. And this I can conscientiously declare, 
that she was guilty of but one great error, 
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which betrayed her into the oommission of 
that ofieace for which ahe was sent to this 
country. Her besetting sin was misplaced 
affection — an unaccountable attachment to 
an unworthy man. She stole a horse from 
her master to meet this lover in London, 
and was sentenced to death for so doing. 
She was reprieved, owing to her previous 
good character, and would never have been 
sent to this , country, had she not been 
persuaded by the same man to break out 
of prison. She effected- her escape from 
jail, and would have got clear out of the 
country, but for the activity of a young man 
(by the by, a namesak^^ of yours) in the 
coast-guard, who shot her lover in a skir- 
mish on the sea-shore ; and then she was 
retaken, tried a second time, and a second 
time condemned to death; but her sentence 
was commuted to transportation for life.'' 

On looking ^t the countenance of Mr. 
Barry at this moment, Mrs. Palmer was 
surprised to see it deadly pale. 

" You are ill, sir," she exclaimed, " pray 
let me send for assistance." 

" No, no, I thank you, I shall be better^ 
presently. A little faintness came over me, 
doubtless from the interest I feel in the 
history you have related to me." 

With great effort Mr. Barry commanded 
himself, as he said, in a trembling voice, 
"And the name of this singular person 
is " 

"Margaret Catchpole," replied Mrs. 
Palmer, as he seemed to pause. 

Overpowered by emotions of the most 
conflicting kind, Mr. Barry was completely 
unmanned. Accustomed for so long a time 
to smother his affections, he now found his 
heart bursting with the fulness of agony at 
finding the being so highly reconmiended to 
him, and one whom he had never ceased 
love — a convict, 

" Oh, my respected friend !" he exclaim- 
ed, " I loved that woman long before I came 
to this country. I love her still — ^I confess 
I love her now — ^I cannot, I do not, from all 
I know of her, and from all you tell me, 
believe her to be an abandoned character; 
but — she is a convict V 

"Alas ! she is," replied Mrs. Palmer. " You 
astonish, you amaze me, Mr. Barry. Does 
she know your situation in this country 1" 

" I should think not, for I have had no 
infc»rmation of hers up to this time. You 
must know that I would have brought her 
out to this country as my wife, but she was 
then attached to another. That other, I 
fear, was shot by my brother. He was a 
■muggier, and my brother was in the pre- 
ventive service. She may not retain any 
feeling towards me but respect." 

" I have never heard her mention your 
B, nor had I the slightest hint of these 



circumstances. I do not think she dreams, 
of your existence. This is a large country, 
Mr, Barry, and if your name and fame in it 
have ever reached, her ear, depend upon it 
she does not think that you are the person 
who once addressed her. Bui if she should 
hear it, I can tell you that she is so truly 
humble a creature, that she would thii^ it 
presumption even to fancy that you could 
still love her. She is the meekest and most 
affectionate creature I ever knew." 

" I can believe it, if she is any thing like 
what I remember of her; she is warm- 
hearted, honest, open, and sincere, but un- 
educated." 

" She is all the first-mentioned, but far, 
very far from being the last. In some 
things she is as well-informed as ourselves ; 
and in the best of all books she is really 
well read . She daily reads and understands 
her Bible. Her mistress, copies of whose 
letters I can show you, instructed her with 
her own children; and I can assure you, 
that in nothing but the want of station Ib 
she inferior to the best of her sex." 

After the first struggles of his emotion 
were over, Mr. Barry made a complete con- 
fidant of Mrs. Palmer, and at once revealed 
to her the state of his own feelings respect- 
ing Margaret ; and she fully explained to , 
him what had been the excellent conduct 
of the object of his affection since her resi- 
dence in that country. After hearing her 
statement, and appearing to consider within 
himself for a brief space, he said, — 

" I think I have suflScient interest with 
the governor to obtain her free pardon. If 
you can furnish me with the numbers of the 
' Sydney Gazette,' in which she is men* 
tioned, I will urge upon that humane man 
the policy of rewarding such an example as 
that which she set in rescuing the lives of 
Mr. Laeey and his family from the flood. 
I will take your recommendation,^ also, to 
the governor and see what may be done. 
In the mean time, I beg you to take the ear* 
liest opportunity of mentioning my name to 
her in any manner you may think best. My 
mind is made up. If I* procure her pardon, 
and she will listen to me favorably, I will 
marry her. You may tell her so, if you 
find her favorably disposed towards me." 

That very day the good Mrs. Palmei 
wrote the following note to Margaret Catch- 
pole :— 

'•Sydney, Sept 31, 1811. 
" My good Margaret, 
" I desire to see you at Sydney, and have 
sent a conveyance for you that you may not 
be oppressed with the journey. I have 
something particular to communicate, but 
shall not tell you by letter what it is thai 
you may not be over anxious. I shall sim- 
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ply call it a matter of most momentous bn- 
Biness which concerns both yOu and me, 
and also a third person. Your attendance 
here will greatly facilitate the settlement 
of the affair. And in the mean time, be- 
lieyeme, 

" Your jsincere friend, 

" Eliza Palmbb. 
"To Margaret Catchpole, Richmond Hill/' 

It was, indeed, a great piece of news 
which this kind-hearted woman had to com- 
municate to her husband. Still he was not 
so surprised as she expected him to have 
been. 

"I have always thought, from his man- 
ner, that Mr. Barry had some strong and 
secret attachment m England. I fancied 
that he was in love with some damsel of 
high birth in his native country ; and truly 
do I think him worthy of any lady's hand. 
I little dreamed, however, of his real posi- 
tion. He is a good man, and will make a 
most excellent meniber of our highest so- 
ciety, and will exalt any woman he may 
take to be his wife. But how do you think 
Margaret is affected towards himi" 

" It is that very thing I wish to know. I 
cannot really tell. She has been as great 
an exclusive in her way as he has been in 
his ; and I confess that my present opinion 
is, that she will never marry." 

" She would realljr be to blame if she did 
not. I think this match would tend to 
Booth that growing distance and disrespect 
which exists between the emancipated and 
the free settlers. At all events, it is highly 
honorable and noble in our excellent friend." 

•'I think she would be wrong to refuse 
such an offer. Bat she has shown herself 
80 independent, that unless a real affection 
should exist, I feel persuaded that she will 
live at Richmond Hill in preference to 
Windsor Lodge. I expect her here to-mor- 
row, as I have sent the chaise for her." 

Mr. Barry repaired to the gdvernor's 
house and had a long interview with him. 
He had some general business to speak of 
and several publid toatters to arrange, but 
he made haste to come to the case of a fe- 
male convict, Margaret Catchpole, which 
he laid before the governor with such zeal, 
that the latter could not help observing the 
deep interest he took in her behalf 

" Has your honor seen the nature of the 
offence for which she was transported, or 
ever heard of the motive which prompted 
it 1 I have brought testimony sufficient to 
corroborate my account of her. I have the 
letters of recommendation for good conduct 
during her voyage to this country. I have 
the highest character to give her all the 
time she has been with Mrs. Palmer ; and 
a particular instance of personal courage 
21 



and self-devotion, in saving ^e livai of s 
whole family in the late dreadful flood. 
Her present situation is so highly respect-i 
able, and exhibits such an instance of moral 
and religfioos influence triumphant over the 
dangers of a degraded position, that, when 
I heard of it, I could not fail to lay it before 
your honor." 

"And a most admirable advocate would 
you have made at the bar, Mr. Barry. You 
have pleaded this young woman's case with 
such fervor, that positively, but for yonr 
well-known character in the colony, I 
should suspect you had some private inter- 
est in obtaining her pardon. I do think, 
however, that the case is a very proper one 
for merciful consideration, and hiffhly de* 
serving of the exercise of that prerogative 
which the government at home has attached 
to my power ; and I shall certainly grant a 
free pardon. But, without any intention of 
being too inquisitive, may I candidly tell 
you, that from the animated manner in 
which you have spoken of the virtues of 
this said female, I am induced to ask why 
you have taken such a peculiarly personal 
interest in her favor ?" 

" I will honestly confess at orice that I 
ask it upon the most s6lf-interested grounds 
possible ; I intend to offer her my hand." 

The governor looked all astonishment. 
"What! Do I really hear it, or is it a 
dream ? You, Mr. Barry, the highest, and 
wealthiest, and most prudent bachelor in 
the settlement, one who might return to 
England and be one of her wealthiest es- 
quires ; and here, enjoying more reputation, 
with less responsibility, than the governor— 
you about to form a matrimonial alliance 
with " 

The governor paused ; he found his own 
eloquence carrying him too far ; he consid- 
ered the character of the man before him, 
knew the excellence of his principles and 
his heart, and dreaded to wound his gener- 
ous soul ; he changed his tone, but not the 
earnestness of his appeal. 

*'Have you well weighed this matter, 
Mr. Barry 1 Have you consulted with your 
friends around you ? You are not the man 
to be caught by outward appearances, nor 
to be smitten by passing teauty without 
some qualities of domestic happiness, aris- 
ing from temper, mind, character, and dis- 
position. How long has this attachment 
been in existence V . 

^* From my youth, your honor : I have not 
yet seen her since that happy tim^ when she 
was a free woman in my native land, en- 
joying that honest liberty which is the pride 
and glory of England's virtuous daughters 
of every station in the land. I was then in 
her own condition of life. We had both to 
earn our bread by the labor of oui hand9L\ 
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-w^ lx4h ire;9p«ot64 e«ch olher: moa)d I 
c^iiid say that we had both loTsd eaoh. tAk- 
er ! I i^oakl qat like to see her again qa- 
til I eaQ look upon her as a fret womaa, 
^d it is in yoar power to majke her that 
baf»py being, upon whctm I may look,, aa 
I onoe did, with the warooest afiection.^' 

" I ask no more, Mr. Barry ,-^I ask no 
nore. Yon have been an enigma to many 
of us ; it is now solved. It gives me real 
ploasure to oblige vou, and in such a cause 
as this the best feelings of my heart are 
abounding fp? your happiness. Her free^ 
dom is granted. To whom shall I commit 
th^e pardon 1" 

" Will you permit me to tal^e it !" 

"Most gladly." 

The governor's secretary was immedi- 
ately summoned, and tl|e form of pardon 
duly signed, sealed, and delivered to t^e 
joyful hand of Mr. John Barry. 

" And now," said the governor, ** permit 
ine to ^y that we shaU at all times be 
happy to receive you at Sydney; and in 
any way in whioh you can find my coun- 
tenance and support serviceable, I fiiiaU sd- 
ways be ready to give them." 

A cordial shake of t^e hand was mutually 
exchanged, and Mr. Barry returned that day 
to Windsor Lodge one of the happiest, as 
far as hope and good de^ds can make a man 
60, on this changing earth. 

He had communicated his suceess to Mrs. 
palmer before he left Sydney. The green 
hills of Hawkesberry never looked so bright 
in lus eye before, his house never so pleas- 
ant. 

His servants saw an evident ehange in 
his manner, from the anguish of mournii^ 
for the loss of a sister, to what they could 
BoA quite comprehend ; a state (^ liveliness 
they had never before witnessed in him. 
Their master never appeared so interested 
about the house, the roomS) the garden, and 
the green lawn. He was most unusually 
^Qpved ; he gave orders for the preparation 
of his house to receive his brother-in-law's 
childi^ to the great amazement of his fe- 
male domestics, who could not conceive how 
a bachelor would manage such a family. 

He did not breathe a word of his inten- 
tion to any of his domestics ; but every one 
observed a great change in his behavior, 
^ which all his habitual quietude could not 
entirely conceal. 

He wandered down to his favorite spot 
«pen the river, and indulged in the solilo- 
quy of imaginary bliss^ which, to say the 
truth, was more real with him than with 
many thousands who fancy themselves in 
love. 

Margaret arrived at Sydney on the day 
following the receipt of Mrs, Palmer's let- 
Wj-. She W9a a Jittle ej^cited at the tone of 



Hmt epiiatle^i but much sui^sed i^ b^kg 
loeeived Iq, a manner to which she had 
never been aconstomed. Margaret aaw in 
a moment, fiom Mrs. Paha^er'amanoer, that 
she had something to communicate of a very 
different kind to what she had before mef^- 
tioned, and at once said,-^ 

" I perceive, my dear lady, that you have 
something to say to me, which concerns me 
more than you wish to let me see it does, 
and yet you cannot conceal it. You need 
not be afraid to tell me ; good or bad, I am 
prepared for it, but suspense is the moat 
painful." 

'* The news I hare to tell you then is 
good ; to be at once declared— it is your 
free pardon !" 

" This is news, indeed^ njiy dearest lady ; 
almost too good news — ^it com^ so unlock- 
ed for ; forgive my tears." Margaret wept 
for joy. 

" Shall I ag^in see dear old' England ; 
shall I again see my dear friends, my mis- 
tress, my uncle, aunt, and family 1 Oh I 
how shall I ever repay your kindness ! Oh ! 
what can I say, to you for your goodnesa! 
On my knees» I thank God, my good 
friend, and say God be praised for his 
mercies, and bless you, ^ the instrument 
thereof!" . 

" You i|iay thank God ; but you must not 
bless me, Margaret, for I am only the bear- 
er of the news. I have not even got the 
pardon in my possession ; but I Jiave seen 
it. It is signed by the governor, and I 
know that you are free !" . ' ' 

" Oh ! thanks, dear lady, thanks 1 — ^but is 
it not to Mr. Paloaer that I am indebted? 
You must have had something to do with 
it!" 

" Nothing further than the giving you a 
just charactei? to the governor by the hand 
of a gentleman, who has interceded with 
him, and has pleaded your cause anccess- 
fully." 

''Who i^ the gentleman? Do I know 
himl" 

" Yes, you may know him when you see 
him. He read the account of your saving- 
the family of the Laceys in the flood ; he 
listened with attention to your forn^er histo- 
ry : he does not live in Sydney, but at 
Windsor, on the Hawkesberry ; yet, from 
his interest with the governor, he obtained 
your pardon." 

" Bless the dear gentleman ! How shall 
I ever be grateful enough to him ? But yqu 
say I know him V 

" I say I think you will — I know you did 
once know him — ^but you have not seen him 
for many years !" 

"Who can it be, dear lady? You do 
not mean my brother Charles ?" 

" No." 
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" Who then can it be 1 Not mj fonnw 

master, or any of his family V 

"No, Margaret ; I must be plainer with 
you. Do you remember a young man of 
the name of Barry 1" 

" John Barry ! Yes, I do. What of 
him ? He went to Canada." 

" No, he did not. He came to thi^ coun- 
try, has lived in it many years, and has 
prospered greatly. He is in the confidence 
of the governor. He accidentally discov- 
ered you were in the country. He it waa-^ 
yes, he it was, who went that very hour to 
the governor, and, I have no doubt, asked it 
as a personal favor to himself that you 
should^ be pardoned. What ^y you to such 
amanV 

" All that I can say, is to bless him with 
a most grateful heart 'Oh ! dear lady, he 
saved my ^ife once, and now he gives me 
liberty ! He was a good young man ; too 
good for such as me to think upon, though 
he once would liave had me think more of 
him, I had forgotten all but his kindness, 
which I never can forget ; and now it over- 
whelms me with astonishment. Is he mar- 
ried, and settled in this country ?" 

" He is settled, but not married. He has 
been a prosperous man, and is as benevolent 
as he IS rich ; but he never married, at 
which we have all wondered." 

This declaration made Margaret blush ; a 
deep crimson flush passed over her cheeks, 
and was succeeded by extreme paleness. 
Her heart heaved convulsively, a faintness 
and dizziness came upon her, and she would 
really have fallen had she not been sup- 
ported by the kind attentions of her bene- 
factress. 

" He has kept his word ! — Oh, Mrs. 
Palmer ! I never thought to see him again. 
I mistook the country he left me for. I 
have often thought of his goodness to me in 
former days. I am now indebted to him for 
double life!" 

" Mafgaret, what if I tell you that for you 
only has he kept himself single !" 

" There was a time when he might and 
did think of me, but that time must be gone 
by!" 

" I tell you, he loves you still." 

" Impossible ! — Oh, if he does ! — but it is 
impossible ! Madam, this is all a dream !" 

" It is a dream, Margaret, from which 
you will shortly awake, as he is in the 
house at this moment to present himself 
with the governor's pardon !" 

** Dear lady, pray be present with me — I 
know not how to meet him." 

The doOr just then opened, and in came 
Mr. Barry, with the governor's pardon in 
his hand. He approached Margaret, as she 
clung to Mrs. Palmer, agitated beyond 
measure. She regarded him with more 



solemn feelings than ahe did the judge who 
condemned her twice to death. She dropped 
upon her knees, and hid her face before her 
deliverer. He lifted her up and seated her, 
and, in the language of gentleness and ten-^ 
demess, addressea her thus : — 

" Margaret, I have brought you a free 
pardon from the governor. Weed I remind 
you, that God has mercifully sent me before 
you in this instance to be your friend T To 
Him, I know you will give all the thanks 
and praises of a grateful heart." 

" To Him I do first, sir ; and to you, as 
his instrument, in the next place. I am 
afiraid to look upon you, and I am unworthy 
to be looked upon by you. I am a " 

" You need not teU me, Margaret, what 
you have been I — I know all ! Think not 
of what you were, but what you are ! You 
are no longer a convict I you are no longer 
under the ban of disgrace ! — you are no 
longer under the sentence of the offended 
laws of man ! — you are now a free subject ; 
and if your fellow-creatures do not all for- 
give you, they cannot themselves hope for 
forgiveness! You are at liberty to settle 
wherevei; you please;" 

^ Oh ! dear sir ; and to you I owe all 
this ! What will they say to you in Eng- 
land, when I again embrace my dear friends 
there, and bless you fpr the liberty thus 
granted me ?" 

" Margaret, hear me again. Remember, 
when I last saw you, I told you then what I 
dreaded, if you refused to come out to this 
country with me. How true those fears 
were, you can now judge. You made a 
choice then which gave me anguish to be 
surpassed only by the present moment! 
You speak now of returning to England. 
You have got your pardon, and are at lib- 
erty so to do. It may seem ungenerous in 
me, at such a moment, to urge your stay ; 
but hear now my opinion and advice, and 
give them the weight only of your calm 
judgment. If you return to England, take 
my word for it, you will not be happy. You 
will never be as happy as you may '»o here ! 
I speak this with feelings as much alive to 
your interest now, as they were when I last 
parted with you. I will suppose you re- 
turned. Your owa good heart makes you 
imagine that every one would be as glad to 
see you there, as you would truly be to see 
them. Your own heart deceives you. I 
have known those who so bitterly lamented 
their return to England, that they have come 
again to settle in this country, and have 
offended those friends who would have re- 
spected them had they» remained here. 
When at a distance, they felt much for 
them ; but when they came near to them, 
the pride of society made them ashamed of 
those who had been convicts. It ma^ he 
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that some would be glad to see you — your 
good mistress, your uncle and aunt — but 
circumstances might prevent 'their being 
able to do you any great service. Your 
former mistress has a large family — ^your 
uncle the same — ^you have no independence 
to live upon there. The eye of envy would 
be upon you if you had wealth, and detrac- 
tion would be busy with your name. Peo- 
ple would talk of your sins, but would never 
value you for your integrity. You would 
probably soon wish yourself in this country 
again, where lyour rising character would be 
looked upon with respect, and all the past 
be forgiven, and in tmie forgotten. Here 
you would have an established character — 
there you would always be thought to have 
a dubious one. Besides all this, you are 
here prospering. You can have the great 
gratification of relieving the necessities of 
your aged relatives, and of obliging your 
best friends. You would, believe me, be 
looked upon by them with far greater re- 
spect and esteem than if you were nearer to 
them. Think, Margaret, of what I now 
state, and divest yourself of that too great 
idea of happiness in England. You are at 
liberty to go — but you will enjoy far greater 
liberty if you stay in this country." 

" What you say, sir, may be true in some 
respects; but I think I sbould die happy if 
I once more saw my dear friends and rela- 
tives." 

"God forbid that I should not approve 
your feeling! I, too, have a father and 
mother and brothers in England ; but I hear 
from them continually, and they rejoice in 
my welfare. I love them dearly as they do 
me. Two sisters have come out to me, and 
both have married and settled in the coun- 
try. One I have lost, who has left a hus- 
band and seven children to lament her loss. 
I have strong ties, you see, in these young 
people, to bind me to this country, for they 
look up to me as they do to their father. 
But they are without female protection." 

" If, my dear sir, I can be of any service 
to you or them for a terra of years, I shall 
feel it part of the happiness of that free- 
dom you have obtained for me, to abide as 
long in this land. But I own that I still 
feel that I should like to return one day to 
England. I am very grateful for all your 
goodness, and shall ever bless you for the 
interest you have taken in one so unworthy 
your favor." 

"Margaret, I am deeply interested in 
these children. They have lost their moth- 
er, my sister. Their aunt, now resident in 
the colony, has ten children of her own, and 
it would not be fair that she should take 
seven more into her house. The young 
man, now left a widower, is in such a deli- 
caie state q£ health, and so disconso- 



late for the loss of his wife, that I do not 
think he will be long among us. These cir- 
cumstances made me come to my good 
friend, Mrs. Palmer, for assistance and ad- 
vice. Guess, then, my astonishment to hear 
you recommended to me — ^you, above all 
people in the world, whose presence I could 
have wished for ; whose gentleness I know« 
and who, if you will, can make both myself 
and all these children happy." 

" My dear sir, I stand in a very different 
position with regard to yourself than I for- 
merly did. I do not forget that; to your 
protecting arm, I owed the rescue of my 
life from the violence of one in whom my 
misplaced confidence became my ruin and 
his own death. I never can forget, that to 
you I am a second time indebted for liberty ; 
and that which will sweeten the remainder 
of my days, the consciousness of being re- 
stored, a pardoned penitent, to virtuous so- 
ciety. But I cannot forget that I am still 
but little better than a slave : I, am scarcely 
yet free ! I am not as I was when you first 
offered me your hand and heart, upon an 
equality with yourself. How then can you 
ask me to become your wife, when there is 
such a disparity as must ever make me feel 
your slave ? No, generous and good roan. 
I told you formerly that if Laud were dead 
I might then find it in my heart to listen to 
your claims; but I never thought that I 
should be in a situation so much beneath yoa 
as I am, so very different to that which I 
once occupied." 

"And do you think, Margaret, that lean 
ever forget that I was a fellow-servant with 
you at the Priory Farm, upon the banks of 
the Orwein It was then I first made 
known to you the state of that heart which, 
as I told you long ago, would never change 
towards you. You say that our conditions 
are so very dissimilar ; I see no great dif- 
ference in them ; certainly no greater than 
when you lived at the cottage on the heath, 
and I was the miller's son. You are inde- 
pendent now. Your good friend Mrs. Pal- 
mer has made you so, and will permit mo 
to say, that you* have already an independ- 
ence in this country far greater than ever 
you could enjoy in England." 

Margaret looked at Mrs. Palmer. That 
good woman at once confessed that all the 
rent Margaret had paid for the years she 
had been in the farm, was now placed in the 
Sydney Bank, to her account, and quite at 
her disposal. She added, that she had made 
over the estate she occupied at Richmond 
Hill to her forever. 

What could Margaret now say ? She 
found herself on the one hand made free, 
through the intercession of a man who loved 
her ; and on the other she was made inde- 
peudenl fox life by a lady who had only known 
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her in her ci^ptivity, but who had respected 
and esteemed her. That lady now thought 
it time to speak oat. , 

" Margaret, do not think that I have given 
you any thing, more than what you are strict- 
ly entitled to. Remember, that from a sense 
of justice towards me, you refused the hand 
of a man who probably would have settled all 
the estate upon you. But you chose to 
think yourself unworthy of my kindness 
had you accepted his offer. You acted with 
great discretion ; and in settling this small 
portion upon you, I was guided by a sense 
of justice and gratitude, which made me 
anxious to discharge a just debt, and I do 
not consider that I have even given you as 
much as I ought to have done." 

'* Indeed you have, dear lady, and you 
have bound me to you forever. Have I, 
indeed, such dear friends in this country 1 
Then do I feel it my duty to remain in it, 
and I will learn to sigh no longer after that 
place, where I had so long hoped to live 
and die. You give me, however, more 
credit for refusing the hand of Mr. Poinder 
than I deserve : I never could have married 
a man, who, in such an imperious manner, 
gave me to understand his will. No : I was 
his servant, but not his slave ! And any 
woman who would obey the nod of a tyrant, 
to become his wife, could never expect to 
enjoy any self-estimation afterwards. He 
told me his intention of making me his wife 
in such an absolute way that I quite as abso- 
lutely rejected him! — I deserve no credit 
for this V 

*' Margaret," said Mr.Barry,^* understand 
the offer I now make you. If you are not 
totally indifferent to all mankind, and can 
accept the offer of one whose earliest in- 
fections you commanded, then know that 
those affections are as honest, and true, 
and faithful td you this day, aa they were 
when I first addressed you. Think me not 
80 ungenerous as ever to appeal to any sense 
of gratitude on your part. You cannot 
conceive what unspeakable pleasure I have 
always thought it to serve you in any way, 
I might. You cannot tell how dead I have 
been to every hope but that of being enabled 
to do good to others. This has been my 
purest solace under your loss, Margaret — 
and if in daily remembrance of you I have 
done thus much, what will not your presence 
always urge me to perform ! 

" I sought a servant— a confidential kind 
of friend, to govern my brother's household ; 
I little thought that 1 should find the only 

f^rson I ever could or would make fay wife, 
offer you then myself and all my posses- 
sions! I am willing to make over all I 
have, upon the contract that you become the 
aant of those dear children, and I know you 



too well ever to doubt your kindness to 
them. 

" As to your respectability, I have dready 
declared to the governor my full intention 
of offering you this hand. He has prom-^ 
ised to receive and recognise you as my 
wife. Your friend here will not like you 
the less because you are so nearly allied to 
me ; and I will answer for all my relatives 
and friends. None will ever scorn you — 
all will respect you — ^I will love you. Say, 
then, will you live my respected wife at 
Windsor Lodge, or will you still live alone 
at Richmond Hill V 

" It is you must choose,'' replied Marga- 
ret ; " I cannot refuse. I never can doubt 
you. I will endeavor to fulfil the station of 
a mother in that of an aunt ; and if my heart 
do not deceive me, I shall do my duty as an 
honest wife." , 

After this explanation, it is needless, 
perhaps, to add, that Margaret Catchpole 
changed her name, and became the much- 
respected and beloved wife of John Barry, 
Esq., of Windsor, by the Green Hills of 
Hawkesberry. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

^ CONCLUSION. 

Ir true love and constancy are noble 
qualities in the heart of man, and prompt 
him to deeds of generous philanthropy, 
they deserve to be recorded and imitated 
from the example of John Barry. And if 
sincerity and repentance be qualities worthy 
the charitable consideration of good Chris^ 
tians, Margaret Catchpole's career in this 
life, and especially her latter days, will not 
afford a bad example of the promise of the 
*' life that now is, and of that which is to 
come." The remaining history of this 
singular individual was one of quiet, calm, 
and yet benevolent exertion in all good 
works of faith and love. She lived highly 
respected in the situation to which her hus- 
band's good qualities and good fortune had 
raised her. She lived a retired, though 
not a secluded life, on the banks of the 
Hawkesberry, fulfilling the duties of her 
station, as a good wife, aunt, sister, and 
mother, in an exemplary manner. Charita- 
ble as she was rich, she never thought she 
could do enough to relieve the distresses of 
others. Nor did she forget her poorer rel- 
atives in England. She forwarded a suf- 
ficiency to enable them to live above want, 
and in comfort.' 

Not many months afler her marriage, she 
received another chest of goods from her 
benevolent mistress in England, and wrote 
her last epistle of thanks, dated--- 
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« Wtndsor, Hawkesbeny, 

'* June 25th, 181i2. 

*' My dear Madam, 

** The contents of this letter will surprise 
you. L hope thSt I am dot the less grateful 
for your goodness because Grod has blessed 
roe with such abundance, that I no longer 
require that aid from England which has 
hitherto been such a blessing to me. In- 
deed, my dearest madam, my good and early 
friend, I am most gratef\il for all your past 
favors, though I do not wish to tax a gene- 
rosity which I do not now, in the same man- 
ner, need. May Heaven bless your warm 
heart, which will glow with fervent praise 
to God when you read this letter from your 
former poor servant ! 

" Every thing that I could wish for, and 
oh! how much more than I deserve, have 
I had granted to me in this place of proba- 
tion ! God grant I may not set my heart too 
much upon their valUe ! Dearest lady, I have 
man-servants and maid-servants, horses and 
cattle, flocks and herds in abundance. I 
have clothing and furniture above what you 
can imagine, and a house wide enough to 
entertain in it all your numerous family. 
But, more than all this, I have an excellent 
husband, one whose constancy from his 
youth has been beyond the praise which I 
could find language to express. 

" You may remejnber what I oace told 
jou of a young man whom I had rejected 
for a less worthy one. He has proved his 
love for me in such a manner^ as I am sure 
could never have been seen in any but the 
most noble of his nature. He told me in 
England that he would never marry any 
other, and through years of industry and 
prosperity, (and as I have every reason to 
believe he would have done to his last day 
of this life,) has kept himself sin^e on my 
account. Did you ever cbcmce to hear of 
such a case as this? When I reflect upon 
it, as I often do, I find it more and more 
wonderful. 

" You must remember my telling you of 
Mr. John Barry^s attachment to me. He 
left me when I lived at Naeton, and came 
out here among the earliest free settlers in 
the country, and has prospered beyond his 
utmost anticipations. He found me out 
here by accidental inquiries of my dear 
Mrs. Palmer, and obtained for me my free 
pardon. My wishes to return again to my 
native land became absorbed in the sense' 
of duty and obligation to my benefactor, 
who, when he had obtained that pardon, 
gave me the option of sharing my life and 
^ freedom with him, ar of being independent 
" here or elsewhere. Noble generosity ! 
Does it not win your heart \ It won mine. 
J am his faithful wife — chappy, happy as the 
dajrs are Jong. He is good^ virtuous, amia- 



ble, and truly religious ; constant in his 
love to God and man. I could fill many 
letters in speaking of his virtues ; but I for- 
get that you never saw him, though he lived 
upon the shores of the same river that you 
do. 

" He is very good to me, so that I want 
nothing more from England. How proud 
shall I be to send you now any thing which 
this country produces. 

" Herewith 1 send you a sketch of my 
present beautiful abode, done by Mrs. Pal- 
mer. It will give you a slight idea of my 
situation. I send you also a present of 
various seeds, skins of auimals, (one, of the 
ursine opossum,) and dried plants, which I 
think will be valuable to you ; and also 
some curious weapons, and instruments of 
the natives, for my dear friend. Dr. Steb- 
bing. 

" What a wonderful liffe has mine been ! 
You, only, my dear lady, know its reality. 
There may be others equally eventful : but 
how few are there who find such a place 
of unmerited repose as I have ? My dear 
sister's words often recur to my mind when 
she told me whom I should not marry : — I 
wonder if she ever thought of the one I 
have married. There are many very ex- 
cellent people in this flourishing country. 
The governor and his family have received 
us, and have been very kind to me. My 
dear friend Mrs. Palmer is now staying in 
my house. She is my benefactress here, 
as you were in England. Oh, if I could 
but bring you^both together, and could sit 
quietly listening to your conversation, it 
would be such an intellectual treat as few 
could more enjoy I She is, like yourself, 
very clever. I believe I should die hap- 
pier if I could see your dear, loved fece in 
this land ; but if that never may be, nor I 
see old England again, then may Heaven 
bless you ; and God bestow his brightest , 
gifts 0^ grace upon you and your children! 

'*I am this moment engaged, and lay 
down my pen to give directions concerning 
the work in that most interesting of all fe- 
male emplojrments, preparing for the com- 
ing of a family of my own. Mrs. Palmer, 
who sees me writing these words, says, 
* How astonished you Will be!' You will 
rejoice in my hapjnness ! I know you will ! 
Forgive, dear lady, all my errors, both of 
the weakness of my head and heart. Give 
'my love to all my dear friends. Any per- 
son coming to this country, with a recom- 
mendation frOm you to me, will find the 
warmest 'reception. In justice to my hus- 
band, I would forget what I have been, and 
I speak seldom of my past errors, though, 
before God, I never cease to lament and re- 
pent of them ; and did I not know who 
' died for the ungodly,' my grief for the past 
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wonld be.wiUiont consolation! Blessed 
faith, that teaches the contrite how to be 
comforted! Who can value Thee as ho 
ought in this struggling state ! 

" I can add but a few words more, and I 
.do so with tears and trembling. It is not 
from pride of heart ! Dear lady, you must 
judge of its propriety. I am likely to in- 
crease my family ; and I would conceal from 
them, in future years, their mother's early 
history — ^at least those parts which are so 
unworthy to be mentioned. But I feel that 
my maiden name cannot be forgotten in 
your neighborhood. Hundreds will speak 
of it when you and I shall be no more ! 
Oh, that it could be represented to the world 
in its proper light, as a warning to that 
portion of my countrywomen to which I 
belonged, that they never give way to their 
headstrong passions, lest they fall as I did ! 
But * the tender mercies of God are over all 
his works,' and I can never magnify that 
mercy too much, as it has been shown to me. 

"If, dear lady, as years increase, our 
correspondence should not be so frequent, 
because of my altered situation in this coun- 
try, do not think me proud. Your feelings 
as a mother will point to the nature of my 
own. You would not have your children 
know your faults ! Pardon this,, perhaps, 
my greatest weakness ! 

** Should you ever think fit, as you once 
hinted in your letter to me, to write my 
history, or should leave it to others to pub- 
lish, you have my free permission, at my 
decease, whenever that shall take place, 
80 to do. But let my husband's name 
be concealed. Change it, change it to any 
other ; not for his sake, for it is worthy to 
be written in golden characters, but for mine 
and my children's sake ! And now, dear 
lady, farewell. God's peace be with you ! 
and ever think of me, as 

" Your grateful and affectionate servant, 
"Margaret Barry." 

So ends the correspondence of Margaret 
with her mistress. That lady wrote one 
more letter to her, assuring her of her joy 
and thankfulness at her providential settle- 
ment in the land of her adoption. She told 
^ lier that she had kept the early facts of her 



history in such order, that on s6me future 
day they might, perhaps, be published, but 
that her wishes should be strictly attended 
to, and her parental anxieties respected. 
She took an afiectionate leave of her in that 
last letter, promising not to intrude any thing 
of past obligation upon her noticO ; but 
leaving it entirely to her own heart to re- 
cognise any friends of hers, from the county 
of Suffolk, who might, either in a military, 
naval, or civil capacity, gO out to Sydney. 
How ddicately those wishes were observed^ 
some can well remember. 

Margaret Barry lived many years at 
Windsor, greatly respected and beloved. 
She had one son and two daughters, who 
received the best education which JBngland 
could afford, and returned to settle in their 
native land. Among the foremost for intel- 
ligence, benevolence, activity, and philan- 
thropy, is the distinguished son of Margaret ; 
and, in the future history of Australia, ho 
will bear no unimportant share in her, 
celebrity and greatness. The daughters 
are amiable and accomplished, and have 
married gentlemen of the first respectability 
in the country. 

After fifteen years of the tenderest and 
most uninterrupted domestic comfort, Mar- 
garet had the severe affliction to undergo of 
losing her devoted and excellent husband, 
who died September 9th, 1827, leaving the 
bulk of his property at her disposal. She 
removed to Sydney in 1828, where she was 
conspicuous only for the mildness of her 
manners, and the unostentatious character 
of her habits of life. 

She had a great desire that her son should 
settle in her native county of Suffolk, and 
he came over to this country with that view ; 
and, when the sale of Kentwell Hall took 
place, he was nearly the last bidder for it. 
His resolution, however, seemed to fail him 
at the last moment, and he did not become 
the purchaser of the estate. *He stayed a 
year in England, and then returned, with a 
determination not to settle in any other 
country than his native one. He returned 
to close the eyes of his affectionate parent, 
who died September l(Hh, 1841, in the 
sixty-eighth year of her age« 
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